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PREFACE 


THE present stage of development in the physics of elementary particles began at the end 
of the 1950s. With the 1960s our view of the elementary (or fundamental) particles and their 
interactions broadened considerably. Instead of a score of stable or nearly stable particles 
and several resonances in pion-nucleon scattering, we now know of more than a couple 
of hundred particles and resonances. Our picture of space-time symmetry underwent still 
another change as a result of the discovery of the nonconservation of the combined parity 
CP (or noninvariance with respect to time reversal T), and, consequently, it is possible that 
the three basic types of interaction have been joined by a fourth—the superweak interac- 
tion. During the same time significant information on high-energy scattering and properties 
of resonances has accumulated. 

In elementary particle theory the 1960s were an era of symmetry, Regge poles, current 
algebra, and duality. During this time fruitful schemes of internal symmetry were construct- 
ed, described by the groups SU3 and SU., as well as by current algebra and chiral symmetry. 
At the same time, the basic features of the asymptotic behavior of scattering amplitudes 
were clarified, and the fundamental nature of the Regge trajectory was established. The 
notion of duality introduced in recent years may become a basic concept of future theory. 

The vigorous development of elementary particle physics has made it evident that quan- 
tum field theory cannot assume the role of a theory of elementary particles. Nonetheless, 
the local quantum theory of fields remains the basis from which general principles are 
adopted and with whose help several models are constructed. 

The contemporary theory of elementary particles may be called a constructive theory. 
Starting from well-founded principles of quantum field theory, from experiment, and from 
guesses, such a theory seeks to select and work out the ideas essential for the description of 
the elementary particles and resonances. Regge trajectories, unitary and chiral symmetries, 
current algebra, and duality are successful examples of the constructive approach; they 
depend on the local theory but cannot be unambiguously obtained from it or proven. 
The present book is meant as an introduction to such a constructive theory of elementary 
particles. The author hopes that such a book will be useful as a complement to other texts on 
elementary particle theory.¢ 

The book consists of four parts. The introductory Part I acquaints the reader with the 
basic description of elementary particles. In Part II questions of relativistic quantum me- 
chanics and kinematics are set forth; Part III is devoted to the problem of internal symmetry, 
and Part IV to those new dynamical approaches which are likely to have the greatest influ- 
ence on the development of theory in the future. Quantum electrodynamics and renormal- 
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ization are excluded from the present book, as these questions are contained in the standard 
quantum theory of fields.©-”) The author does not give a systematic review of experimental 
data, but cites only the information essential to illustrate the pattern of phenomena and 
to connect theory with experiment. The Appendix contains tables of particles, but the 
reader’s main reference on particle properties should be special annual reviews. 

The list of references contains only those works which, in the author’s opinion, are basic. 
The reader may acquaint himself with a more complete list in books®® and in reviews 
referred to here. 

The plan of the book essentially follows the program of courses on elementary particle 
theory given in the Physics Faculty of Leningrad University. 

The reader must be familiar with nonrelativistic quantum mechanics and classical 
relativity theory. It would also be very useful to have a preliminary acquaintance with the 
fundamentals of the Lagrangian formulation of quantum field theory and with Feynman 
diagrams.®-”) A course in elementary particle field theory usually is preceded by a short 
course on group theory. We thus assume that the basic facts of group theory are known to 
the reader.“* 19 

The author is grateful to A. A. Ansel’m, M. A. Braun, B. V. Medvedev, I. A. Terent’ev, 
and especially to L. V. Prokhorov, V. A. Frank, and Yu. P. Shcherbin for valuable advice. 

The author thanks colleagues and students in the nuclear theory and elementary particle 
theory groups at Leningrad State University for help and discussions. 

Several chapters of a first version of this book were written during the author’s stay at the 
Faculty of Physics and Astronomy of Delhi University. The author wishes to use this 
occasion to express his gratitude to Professors D. S. Kothari and R. S. Majumdar for their 
hospitality and for pleasant working conditions. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


IN THE time since this book was finished the center of gravity of interest in elementary 
particle physics has shifted to the weak and electromagnetic interactions. Gauge theories 
.and parton models have become the subject of nearly universal attention. 

The author, however, has decided to overcome the temptation to write a supplement 
on gauge fields and expand the chapter on weak interactions, since the book is primarily 
devoted to the phenomenological foundations of relativistic theory and to the strong inter- 
actions from the S-matrix standpoint. An exposition of gauge theories would have required 
an introduction to the Lagrangian formalism (which we do not consider separately) and 
the use of functional integration (which we do not even mention). 

The author appreciates the careful and exacting work performed by Prof. Rosner in the 
process of translation. The changes he has made, of which I approve fully, can only serve 
to improve the treatment. 


Yu. Novozhilov 
Paris, July 1974 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


THE serious student of elementary particle theory must cope both with rather formal course: 
work and with a highly specialized literature. The relation between the formalism and its 
application to practical problems often is not transparent at first glance. The present book,, 
by presenting a unified treatment of both, helps in large measure to bridge this gap. The main 
emphasis of the book is on the strong interactions, where the need for such a “bridge” is 
greatest. The first two parts present a theoretical framework which is then used extensively 
in dealing with concrete problems in the last two parts. It was partly my appreciation for 
the particular fortunate combination of “theory” and “practice” in this book— which cor- 
responded very closely to the way I happened to learn the subject—that led me to undertake 
the translation. 

I would like to express deep gratitude to Professor Novozhilov for his constant interest 
and encouragement, for his patient help in clarifying points in the text, and for making 
available a list of misprints in the Russian edition. I would also like to ask his indulgence 
regarding the minor modifications (that a practising theorist cannot help making) which 
I felt would bring portions of the material more up to date. In general, however, the trans- 
lation attempted to follow the text as closely as possible. This was not difficult owing to 
the exceptional clarity of the original prose. 

Professor Morton Hamermesh provided much valuable technical advice regarding trans- 
lation procedures. I am thankful to Mrs. Valerie Nowak, Mrs. Veronica Goidadin, Mlles 
M. Milligan and S. Williams, Mrs. Janace Ator, and Mrs. Sandra Smith for expert typing. 
Finally, my special appreciation is reserved for my wife, Joy, whose day-to-day moral 
support and whose assistance in the final correction of the typescript made a pleasant but 
protracted task seem shorter and sweeter. 
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NOMENCLATURE 


This book uses units in which 4 = c = 1. 


Indices and abbreviations 


Indices denoted by the Greek letters u, v, 0, ..., take on the values 0, 1, 2, 3. 

Indices denoted by the Latin letters i, j, k, ..., take on the values 1, 2, 3. 

Spinor and isospinor indices are denoted by «, 8, y, ... = 1, 2, but for Dirac bispinors 
CAN So) epee ae COP MC: 

Indices denoted by the Latin letters a, b, c, ..., take on the values 1, 2, 3, ..., 8. 

Contravariant components of a vector have the same sign as in the nonrelativistic theory: 
a’ = (a°, a). 

The metric tensor g”” = g,, has the signature (+ — — —). 

Scalar product: a,b" = ab = agby—acb. 

Abbreviations: 6, = 0/@x", O= 0-6. 

The antisymmetric pseudo-tensor e,,,, is normalized according to &y153 = — 1 or € 

Volume elements: d’a = da d°a, d°a = da‘ da da’. 

Commutators and anticommutators: AB— BA = [A, B]_ = [A, B], AB+ BA = [A, B], = 
{A, B}. 

Hermitian conjugation, complex conjugation, and transposition are denoted respectively 
by the superscripts +, *, and T. 


Oijk _ 
= Fink: 


State vectors and Lorentz group 


Spin: J; spin-parity: J’; spin projection on the z-axis: ; helicity: A. 
Normalization of states: 


(po | p’, 0) = 2podo0d(p—P’). 
Particle density corresponding to this normalization: 


2po/(2x)°. 
Invariant phase space: 


dR,(p) = 4(r- x P.) 5(pi—m) ... 6(p2—m?) dip, ... dp, 
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The representation of the group SU2 is D’. 
Finite-dimensional representation of the Lorentz group: DY»); notation: DY = D’. 
2 by 2 matrices associated with the vector p“: 


P = op’+o-p, Pp = Gop’—aep. 

Dirac matrices: 

{Yu Ve} = 8, Ys = VS =— ty Py, 

Y= 70, Sw = 31% Yo) *= ayy. 
The matrix @: yl = @y C-}, ET = —@, C@* = 1. 
Normalization of Dirac functions: u*(p)u(p) = 2pp. 
Geometrical (ordinary) spatial reflection: P. 
Geometrical (Wigner) time reversal: T. 
Charge conjugation: C. 
Total reflection: 6 = CPT. 


Internal symmetry 


Group: @; transformation: G; representation: d(G); isospin: J,, with J, = ¢; generators 
of the group SU;: F,. 

Hypercharge: Y; strangeness: S = B+Y. 

Baryon number: B. 

Lepton numbers: L,, L,. 


Scattering amplitude 
The 7-matrix is defined by 
(a |S—1| b) = i(2x)* 64(pa—pe) (a |T| b). 


Partial wave: a, or a,; for equal masses below inelastic threshold these satisfy the two- 


particle unitarity conditon 
s—4r*, 
Im ay = e Jay|*. 


References to formulae from other chapters contain the chapter number first: (9.16) is 
equation (16) from Chapter 9. 





CHAPTER 1 


ELEMENTS OF RELATIVISTIC QUANTUM 
THEORY 


Tue theory of elementary particles is a relativistic theory. Quantum mechanics and the 
Einstein relativity principle are the basis of its apparatus. 

The Einstein relativity principle determines the group of space-time symmetry in classical 
physics as the inhomogeneous Lorentz group, or the Poincaré group (',. In quantum 
mechanics the transformations of this group connect “equivalent” positions of classical 
observers performing a quantum experiment and defining quantum states. It is assumed 
that all transformations are in fact feasible, including those which correspond to passing to 
states of physical systems with infinite energy. 

As is well known, a quantum state corresponds to not one but a number of state vectors 
(“unit ray”) in Hilbert space. Because of this fact, and because the parameter space of the 
group P', is doubly connected, the space-time symmetry group in quantum mechanics is 


not the Poincaré group P', but its universal covering group D', or the quantum mechanical 


Poincaré group. The irreducible unitary representations of D', also describe elementary 
particle states. The invariants of the Poincaré group—mass and spin—characterize the 
invariant properties of particles, and the generators of the Poincaré group—the possible 
observables, i.e. the variables whose independent measurements fix the state of a relativistic 
particle. 

The representations of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group ', contain both single- 
and double-valued representations of the classical group @',. This means that both integral 
and half-integral values of spin correspond to single-valued representations of the quantum 
mechanical group. The existence of physical objects with half-integral spin is thus a direct 
consequence of relativistic quantum theory. 

After rules are established for the description of single-particle states, the problem of 
describing the scattering of particles arises. 

In Chapter 1 we follow (without proofs) a chain of discussion leading to the quantum 
mechanical Poincaré group as a symmetry group, and also the simplest consequences 
relating to the nature of particle states. We recall also those original postulates which lie at 
the basis of the quantum theory of scattering. 
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§ 1.1. Homogeneity of space-time and the Poincaré group 


In processes with elementary particles the gravitational field does not play an essential 
role because of the smallness of the gravitational constant; in any case, at present there are 
no experimental facts or weighty theoretical considerations indicating the need to account 
for the gravitational field of particles. Thus in a theory of elementary particles one can 
consider space-time homogeneous and isotropic and geometry pseudo-euclidean. Accord- 
ingly, the principle of relativity must hold; i.e. in frames of reference differing from one 
another with respect to orientation and position in space, any choice of initial time and 
relative speed (rectilinear and uniform) must be equivalent. 

All such (inertial) systems are equivalent in that in any two systems respective physical 
phenomena proceed in the same way. Associating the coordinate x” (u = 0, 1, 2, 3) witha 
frame of reference, we thus postulate the invariance of physical laws relative to linear 
transformations from one reference frame to the other: 


xt x4 = AX’ +a", (1) 
with the condition that the square length of the interval] 
(x—y)? = (Xu— Yu) (x44) (2) 


is conserved. In defining (1) it is assumed that the translation is performed after the homo- 
geneous transformation. 

The linear transformations conserving (2) form the inhomogeneous Lorentz group or the 
Poincaré group. They contain not only translations and rotations (ordinary and hyperbolic) 
in four-dimensional pseudo-euclidean space, but also the space-time reflections P, T, and 
PT =7: 

Pxk =—xk,  Px® = x9; 


TX x; Tx? = —x°, 
(3) 
PTx# = —x# 
(k = 1,2,3; gw =0,1, 2, 3). 
The interval (2) is invariant if the coefficients A“, satisfy the condition 
A’,AY, = 6, a, = Buel%g”, (4) 


where the nonzero g,, are equal to 2 = —811 = —8oe = —83 = 1. For the transfor- 
mation matrix A with matrix elements A“, the condition (4) takes the form ATgA = g. 
From this relation it follows that the determinant of the matrix A in the general case is 


equal to 
det A =+1. (5) 


From (4) it also follows that the coefficients A“” have the following property: 
( Ay —d( Aoky2 = 1, (6) 


or (A)? = 1. This means that there are two possibilities: 


AX> 1] or AV =<], (7) 
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Thus the general transformations (1) may be divided into four classes differing with 
respect to the sign of det A and A. These classes of transformations correspond to the 
following connected components of the genera] Poincaré group: 

1. Dt: det A = 1, A% = 1. The direction of time remains unchanged, and spatial reflec- 
tion does not occur. The transformations (1) describe rotations and translations in pseudo- 
euclidean space, forming the proper or orthochronous Poincaré group P',. 

2. Di: det A = 1, A <—1. The transformations (1) include time reflection. Since, 
however, the transformation is unimodular, it must also contain reflection of the spatial 
coordinates. Put differently, each transformation of this class may be represented in the 
form of the product of two operations: a transformation belonging to the class D', and a 
reflection of all coordinates PT. In particular the operation PT itself is contained in D,. 
The operations P and T separately are not contained in D', because of the condition det 
A = 1. Taken together, the transformations of the classes D', and D!, form the proper 
Poincaré group D,. 

3. DL: det A =—1, A = 1. Transformations of this class may be written as a product 
of a transformation from the class P', and a reflection of spatial coordinates. Together 
with transformations of the class D', they form the orthochronous Poincaré group. 

4. Di: det A =—1, A® <—J. The direction of time is changed. Each transformation 
of this class may be represented as the product of a transformation of the class D', and a 
reflection of time. 

The general Poincaré group may be symbolically depicted in the form of a sum 


D =P. +PTDP.+PD.+TP1, (8) 


where the respective terms correspond to the components 1-4. 

Of all the components of the Poincaré group only the first D', contains the unit trans- 
formation. For this reason transformations belonging to different classes cannot be con- 
nected with one another using any sort of continuous transformation belonging to P',. 
Transformations of the same class may be obtained from one another using transfor- 
mations from 7, 

The classification of particle states starts with the study of the proper orthochronous 
group P',. An element (a, A) of the group P', is determined by a translation four-vector 
a" and an orthochronous unimodular transformation A. The multiplication law for two 
elements (41, 1) and (a2, Ae) is 


(a1, Ax) (@2, Az) = (€14+ Ara2, A1A2). (9) 


In particular, (a, A) = (a, 1)(0, A) in accord with the definition (1) of an inhomogeneous 
transformation as the product of a homogeneous transformation and a subsequent trans- 
lation. The unit element of the group QD’, is equal to 


E= (0, 1), (10) 
and the inverse element is written as 


(a, A)-! = (—A-1a, A-). (11) 
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The multiplication law (9) for group elements may be represented by introducing the 
5 by 5 matrices 
Aa 
(a, A) + ( ) (12 
0 1 ) 
belonging to a nonunitary representation of the Poincaré group. 

The transformation (a, A) is characterized by 10 parameters: four translations a“, three 
parameters of three-dimensional rotations, and three parameters connected with passage 
to another inertial system (“hyperbolic rotations”). It is convenient to introduce the six 
parameters of Lorentz transformations A using the fact that any A may be represented as 
a product of a pure Lorentz transformation H (without rotation of axes) and a three- 


dimensional rotation R: 
A= RH. (13) 


Any pure Lorentz transformation x’ = Hx is fully characterized by a direction of motion 
vu(v? = 1) and a speed v = tanh 8 (0 < B <~): 
x’° = x°cosh B+ (v-x) sinh B, 


x’ = x+xv sinh B+v(x-v) (cosh B—1). 4) 


If the direction v is kept fixed, then 
Ay, Bx) Ay, Bo) — Hy, B: + Bo). 
Any rotation y = Rx’ may always be represented as a rotation around some axis a(n? = 1): 


y® = x’, 
y = R(n,«)x’ = x’ cosat+a(nex’) (l—cosa)+x' X asin « (0<a <2). 


(15) 


The normals a and v may be expressed in terms of angles in polar coordinates: 


n = (sin # cos g, sin # sin g, cos #) (0<9 <2n, 0<0 <n), 
v = (sin y cos 4, sin y sin 6, cos y) (O<d<2n, O<y<n). 


Then as the six parameters of the transformation A it is convenient to choose &, and 7, 
(k = 1, 2, 3): 


B=an, = By. (16) 


The unit transformation corresponds to § = yn = 0. 

The space of parameters &, y is doubly connected. In fact, since by (14) there exists a one- 
to-one correspondence between a Lorentz transformation and the parameters 71, 72, and 
3, the sets of parameters & = an and § = —an, by (15), describe the same rotation. Con- 
sequently, these points of &-space must be identified with one another, making §-space 
doubly connected. The space of § is a sphere of radius x with center at § = 0, inside of 
which every point § = an is associated with a rotation R(n, x) while points on opposite 
ends of diameters are identical (Fig. 1), so that the diameter should be considered a closed 
path. Each point (a, «) may thus be reached from the center by two inequivalent paths 1 
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and 2, which cannot be made to coincide by continuous deformations: for example, the 
path /; proceeds directly from the center along a line &(*) = nat (0 < t < 1), while the 
path /, involves a discontinuity, e.g. along the line 62(¢) = —azt (0 < ¢ < 1) and then along 
a line &)(2') = n(a—z)t' +n (0 < 1 < 1). 





Fic. 1. Space of points § = an associated with rotation by an angle « about an axis 2. Points 
on opposite sides of a diameter are identified with one another. 


In quantum mechanics the single-connectedness of parameter space becomes important. 
There is a well-known way of passing from a multiply-connected topological group & to 
a singly connected covering group ©, whose element & = {g, I(t)} is characterized by an 
element of the initial group g and a path /(t) from the unit element to g. In the case of rota- 
tions R via paths 1 and 2, the covering group R has elements 


Ri(n, a) = {R(n, a), hh = R(n, ta)}, 


(17) 
Ro(n,a) = {R(n, «), 1, = R(—n, (2n—tx))}, 


since formally R(#, «) = R(—a, 2x—a) fora < a < 2z. 
Combining (14) and (17), one can easily write an element of the covering Lorentz group. 


§ 1.2. Quantum mechanics and relativity 


Let us recall some characteristic features of quantum mechanical description. In quantum 
mechanics physical quantities are represented by self-adjoint operators « which act on state 
vectors |v) forming a Hilbert space H. The state vector |) describes a physical system in 
a probabilistic way: if the system is in the state y, then the quantity W,, = KG | y)[? is equal 
to the probability of observing the system in the state 9, where ) W,, = 1. The vectors 


|v) and wu] y) differing by the phase factor u(|u| = 1) thus describe the same state, so that 
the correspondence between the physical state y and the vector | y) is not one-to-one. 

The set of Hilbert space vectors | y) differing from one another only by a relative phase 
is called a unit ray y; all vectors of a unit ray may be obtained by multiplying one of them 
by a phase. Thus each state is associated in a one to one way with a unit ray. 

When « has a definite value «’ in some state |’), then 


a|a’) = a’ |a’). (18) 
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If the operators «, and «, commute ([z,, «,] = 0), then there exists a state | «;, #,), arising 
as a consequence of the simultaneous measurement of these quantities. In quantum mechan- 
ics it is assumed that for every physical system there exists a full set of mutually commuting 
operators «, ...&,, whose eigenvalues a, ...«, may be used to fully characterize the state 
|~, ...a,). States belonging to different eigenvalues are orthogonal: 


(at 2.6 On [OL ... On) = Oarrar..» Oarrar. (19) 


One may obviously choose different sets of mutually commuting operators. Any physical 
quantity must be contained in at least one of the complete sets since there always exists 
a state in which it has a definite value (the postulate of the existence of “pure states”). 
According to this postulate, the state of the system may be prepared with arbitrary accuracy 
using a single measurement of each of the quantities in a complete set. 

Moreover, in quantum mechanics itis postulated that the set of vectors |a, ...«,) with 
various values «, . . . x, exhausts all possible states of the system (the postulate of complete- 
ness). 

Any state of a system may be represented in the form of a superposition of basis states 
(the principle of superposition): 


ly) = ; ¥ : play... &,) (ay... wp). (20) 


The expansion coefficients y,(a, ...%,) = (a, ...@,|y) are sometimes called wave func- 
tions in the (a, ... &,) representation. 

The states we investigate are those of the Heisenberg type. Such a state |x, ...,) may 
be obtained as the result of a series of consecutive measurements «, ... &,, which, in general, 
may be performed at any time in the study of the system. It describes properties of the 
system, including, for example, interactions among its separate parts. The operators « in 
this case may depend on time. This means that observation of the quantities « at the time 
x® may demand a different experiment from that used for observing « at the moment x”. 

The states |x, ...«,) differ from states of the Schroedinger type, which are based on mul- 
tiple measurements of all quantities x, ...%, at the same time x°. The set of Schroedinger 
states at different times contains the same information as the state | a, ... ,). 


Superselection rules 


Not all self-adjoint operators may be observable, just as not all vectors | @) correspond to 
physical states. This situation arises, for example, when the observables include quantities 
Q, contained in all complete sets. The operators Q, then commute with all remaining opera- 
tors corresponding to physical quantities. In this case the right-hand side of the expansion 
(20) of the physical state |v) must contain only vectors referring to the same set of eigen- 
values Q;. 

In fact, if |v) is a physical state, then the projection operator on this state P(y) = | 7) ¢y| 
must be observable as well. Since by definition Q, commutes with all observables, [Q,, 
P(y)] = 0. The equality Q,!y) (y|-|y) (y|Q, = 0 is satisfied only if |) is an eigenvector 
of Q;. The Hilbert space of physical states in this case may be expanded as a direct sum of 
coherent subspaces each of whose states correspond to the same set of values Q;. The expan- 
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sion of the physical state | y) in terms of basis states is then written in the form 
I”) = DY vlad... af) aed... (ON), (21) 


where the values (Q;) = (Q; ... Q;,) are the same for all basis vectors in the given coherent 
subspace. This restriction on the superposition principle is called a superselection rule.@» 
Quantities of the type Q; have strictly conserved additive quantum numbers: electric, baryon- 
ic and leptonic charges. 

According to a superselection rule, operators corresponding to observable quantities 
cannot have matrix elements between the states belonging to different coherent subspaces. 
If a self-adjoint operator B had matrix elements (Q” |B| Q’) ~ 0, connecting different 
coherent spaces, then it could not commute with Q. But the operator B would then not be 
contained in any of the complete sets of observables (which always include Q). 


Symmetry and invariance 


To clarify these concepts, let us turn to the role of the measuring apparatust in quantum 
mechanical description. The measuring apparatus participates in quantum mechanical 
description in two ways. Firstly, a state of a quantum mechanical object is prepared using 
one apparatus; then a measurement on this object is carried out using another. These devices 
are called preparing and measuring devices respectively. As a result of the preparation 
of the state |), there arises, as we have mentioned earlier, a unit ray y.in Hilbert space. 
The prepared quantum mechanical object then interacts with the measuring device. If the 
process of measurement determines whether the object is in the state e, then the measuring 
device corresponds in Hilbert space to the unit ray g. 

The probability of finding the object in state 9, if it was prepared in state y, is equal to 
W,, = \(ely)?, where | @) and |y) are any vectors belonging respectively to the rays 9 
and y. The probability of transitions W,, together with the expectation values of physical 
quantities = (y|«|y) are direct results of experimental study of the physical system. 
It is by the values of W,, and & that we judge the accuracy of model representations of the 
system. 

Two systems a and b observed using the same devices (laboratories) X will be identical if 
the set of their physical states is the same: {y(a)} = {y(b)}. The states y(a) and y(b) of these 
systems will, in general, be different. 

Since the sets {y(a)} and {y(b)} are the same, there exists a one-to-one correspondence 
y(a) «+ y(b) between their members. Changing the order of observations of a, we can set up 
such a correspondence in another way as well: y(a) ++ y’(b), etc. All such correspondences 
form a group of transformations y ++ y’ of the states of the set {y} into themselves. The 
product of its elements is the sequence of transformations y ~ y’ — y’’ = y + y”’, which 
corresponds to a unique transformation of the initial observation into the final observation, 
and the unit element is y — y. The inverse element to y - y’ is obviously y’ — y. 


t As usual, we mean by a measuring apparatus an instrument whose change in state upon interaction with 
the physical systems being studied can be detected. A measuring apparatus must thus have at the end a macro- 
scopic indicator fixing the result of the observation in terms of classical physics. 
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The general group of transformations of physical states y + y’ contains a subgroup of 
transformations leaving invariant the probability of the transition 1 -- 2: 


l<yalvipl? = ly2l vip P?- (22) 


The properties of such transformations are characterized by the following general theorem 
of Wigner,“* * which we present without proof. 


Any one-to-one transformation y - y' of a set of unit rays y in a Hilbert space GO into 
a collection of unit rays y' in a Hilbert space G' = GH, which satisfies the condition 


{yal yapl? = |Cy2l yi l?, 
generates either a unitary or an antiunitary operator, determined up to a phase factor. 
A unitary transformation U has the properties: 


Ulex |a1)+¢2| «2)) = c1U |ai)+c2U| a), 
UU+ = Ut+U = 1, 


where c; and cz are any complex numbers. Under the transformation 
ly’) = Uy), &’ = UxU-? (23) 
the probability amplitude and the matrix elements of observables do not change: 
(yal vi) = alva)> ale’ ly) = (valal r1)- 
An antiunitary transformation A contains the operation of complex conjugation: 
A(c1|@1)+¢2|@2)) = ciA|a1)+c2A |a2); 

it changes a probability amplitude into its complex conjugate: 

(Ayi| Ay2) = (y1l72)* = (y2l71)- (24) 


Thus symmetry operations are described by unitary or antiunitary operators. However, 
not every transformation leaving the transition probability invariant forms a symmetry 
operation. For example, some transformations may describe features of the interaction 
in a given particular problem. A unitary transformation U may also describe a “renumber- 
ing” of basis vectors of the state | «’). 

Symmetry principles are usually related to rather universal properties of physical systems. 
Space-time symmetry expresses the relativistic invariance of laws of motion. Internal sym- 
metry characterizes the properties of interactions of a given class. Processes with elementary 
particles may differ also with respect to operations of discrete symmetry (space-time reflec- 
tions). 

Among symmetries of various sorts, space-time symmetry occupies a special place: only 
in this case can one give an exact recipe for carrying out any symmetry transformation. 
It is impossible to give an actual prescription for carrying out a measurement on an appara- 
tus with the direction of time reversed. Internal symmetry transformations, as a rule, carry 
a state vector out of a coherent space, rotating this state into an unphysical one (see § 9.1). 
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Relativistic invariance 


In quantum mechanics an “inertial reference frame X” is associated with a uniformly 
moving set X of macroscopic devices (laboratories) essential for the full description of the 
physical system. Using these devices one can prepare and measure any states of a given phys- 
ical system. 

A transformation of the Poincaré group characterized by an element g = (a, A) may be 
interpreted in two ways. On the one hand it may describe the difference between the position 
of two identical physical systems with respect to the given frame of reference (“active point 
of view”). On the other hand, this transformation may characterize the difference between 
two frames of reference in which the same physical system is being studied (“passive point 
of view”). 

In the “active” interpretation of a relativistic transformation with element g = (a, A), 
each physical state y is associated with a transformed state y,. The state y, differs from the 
state y by the location of the preparing devices. In preparing the state y, the apparatus with 
the preparing devices is translated, rotated, or moved uniformly relative to the previous 
location (according to the geometrical sense of g). Consequently, the transformation g 
generates a one-to-one transformation of the set of all those unit rays in Hilbert space which 
correspond to physical states. From this it follows that every set of state vectors forming. 
a Hilbert space is invariant with respect to transformations of the Poincaré group. 

Analogously, with every state @ created by the measuring devices one can associate 
a transformed state g,. To find the probability of the transition y, + 9,, we have to repeat 
the experiment y — g (on the same or on an identical physical system), but with all devices 
(both preparing and measuring) translated or moving relative to the initial position in the 
sense of g=(a, A). The existence of a space-time symmetry is manifested in the equality of 
the transition probabilities for y + @ and y, — @,, i.e. in the invariance of the theory relative 
to transformations of the Poincaré group: 


KXely)l? = leel ys) ?- (25) 


Here | y) and | @) are any vectors in the rays y and 9. 

In the “passive” interpretation, the transformations g = (a, A) compare descriptions 
of the same physical system in two reference frames X and Y, i.e. in two laboratories X and 
Y = gX. These laboratories are considered equivalent in the sense that the set of possible 
observations in X and Y are the same. Elements of the Poincaré group describe the respective 
location of equivalent laboratories, and all such equivalent laboratories may be enumerated 
relative to some fixed laboratory using the properties of the group. Equivalent laboratories 
need not be thought of as copies of one laboratory, since the concept of the group of motion 
in space-time has already been used. 

The equivalence of laboratories X and Y means that there is a one-to-one correspondence 
aX) +> «,(¥) between all operators a,(X) and «,(Y) comprising a complete set of observables 
in X and Y. The operators «(X) and a(Y) describe the same observables from the point of 
view of the systems X and Y; «(Y) is that operator for some time x® in the system X which 
from the point of view of system Y has the same form as the operator a(X) in the system X 
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at the same time x®. The transformation a(X) — «(Y) is a “translation” of the language of 
the reference frame X into the language of the equivalent system Y. 

Passive “translation” transformations may, in general, not even coincide with symmetry 
transformations; the “translation” group guarantees only the possibility of recalculating 
the observables of one reference frame in another, i.e. the covariance of the description. 
If, for example, the effects of gravity are taken into account, then the “translation” group 
will exist, while the invariance relative to transformation of the Poincaré group will no longer 
be present. 

“Translation” transformations are symmetry transformations when the principle of rela- 
tivity, according to which physical phenomena proceed in the same manner in all inertia] 
reference frames, is fulfilled. In this case the transition probability between the states 
y(a, X) and e(a, X) of the system a in the reference frame X will be equal to the transition 
probability between the states y(a, Y) and g(a, Y) of the same physical system a described 
from the point of view of the reference frame Y. 


way ae ; ' 
Unitarity and continuity of representations of the group P', 


We shall adhere to the active interpretation of transformations of the Poincaré group. 
Let us consider the transformation of state vectors by an element of the proper orthochro- 
nous group g = (a, A): 

ly) + lve) = Ule)ly), (26) 
which conserves the probability (25), and let us find the properties of the operator U(g). 
The definition of an operator performing the transformation in (26) assumes that the opera- 
tor U(g) depends only on the properties of the transformation g, and not on the properties 
of the state | y). If the opposite were true, the influence of properties of the specific states 
would be impossible to separate from physical laws. We see that for the transformations 
g = (a, A) the operator U(g) is unitary and continuous in g. Moreover, we see that the inde- 
terminancy in the choice of the phase factor for the state vector together with the double- 
connectedness of the parameter space of the Lorentz group leads to the fact that the state 
vectors transform according to unitary representations of the universal covering group 
@', of the Poincaré group P",. 

Superselection rules demand that the unit rays y and gin (25) lie in the same coherent sub- 
space. The respective rays y, and g, must also lie in the same coherent subspace. Otherwise 
the vector (| y,)+| @,)) | /2 will not describe a physical state, while the vector (|y)+| e))/ V2 
describes such a state. Thus under the transformation y — y, induced by transformations 
of the Poincaré group (1), separate coherent subspaces are taken either into themselves or 
into each other. 

The act of measurement in quantum mechanics is carried out using classical devices. 
The transformation of reference frames connected with measuring devices is macroscopic. 
We thus postulate that the transition probability 


Wey, = \ol ve)? = Cel Ule)| »P (27) 


is a continuous function of parameters on which the transformation g = (a, A) depends. 
Here y is a unit ray describing the physical space in the reference frame X, while y, is the 
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“corresponding” ray referring to the reference frame Y. The reference frame Y is obtained 
from X by the transformation g = (a, A). Finally, @ denotes any fixed ray. 

From the continuity of (27) it follows that the matrix elements of the operators U(g) 
arecontinuous. Moreover, the group ', contains the identity transformation, and the differ- 
ent coherent subspaces are mutually orthogonal. This means that the postulated continuity 
may hold only when each coherent subspace goes into itself. 

The successive application of two transformations (26) gives 


| Yee.) = U(g1) U(g2)| 7). (28) 


The result must be equivalent to the direct transformation |y) + |y,,) with g3 = 8,8». 
However, the state vector | y) is determined only up to a phase factor @, so that | y,) and 
w|y,) describe the same state. Thus, in the general case, one must write 


| Yes) = (81, 82) U(g1) U(g2)| y) 


and the multiplication rule for transformations is 


U(gig2) = (81, 82) U(gi) U(ge). (29) 


The unitarity of the operator U(g) for transformations of the group D', follows from the 
fact that (D', contains the identity transformation E = (0, 1). Every small (but finite) 
transformation g close to E may be represented as a square g = g’* of some other transfor- 
mation g’. This means, by (29), that U(g) = (g’, g’) U(g’). The square of such a unitary U, 
as well as of an antiunitary operator A, is a unitary operator: 


A?(C1|%1)+C€2|@2)) = C:A?|a1)+C2A?| a2), 
(A?Q| A?y) = (ely). 


Thus U(g) is always unitary in a finite neighborhood of E. Any transformation may be ob- 
tained by an application of a finite number of operators U(g) and is thus always unitary. 
The complex factor w(g:, g2) in (29) depends on the choice of the form of the represen- 
tation U(g). A unitary operator U(g) may be multiplied by a phase factor U’(g) = 9(g) U(g) x 
(|¢(g)| = 1) without changing the unitary nature of U(g). The factor w(gi, ge) is then 

changed to another: 
(81, 82) = (81) (82) o(81, 82) p~ (8182). (30) 


Both factors w and w’ are equally valid from the point of view of unitary representations 
U(g). This circumstance may be used to get rid of the phase arbitrariness in the multipli- 
cation rule (29) for the case of transformations ge close to the unit E, when g; = E in (30). 
However, this result may be carried over to finite transformations only in the case that the 
region of variation of the parameters is simply connected. In the case of Lorentz transfor- 
mations the space of parameters ¢, [formula (17)] is doubly connected. Thus if one makes 
the space £ simply connected and passes from ', to the covering group @',, then the factor 
in (29) vanishes, but one must take U to mean a unitary representation of the group Dt, .°) 
Denoting an element of the group D, by g, 


U(g1) U(%2) = UB, 82), (31) 
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i.e., the usual multiplication rule for group representations. The proof of formula (31) 
was given by Bargmann.) 

Thus the condition of relativistic invariance in quantum mechanics is equivalent to the 
demand that the state vectors transform according to continuous unitary representations 
of the universal covering group (', of the Poincaré group without reflections. We will 
call the group D', the quantum mechanical Poincaré group.’ 

In passing to another reference frame, the observables « transform according to the rule 
(23) 

a + a, = U(g) «U~(8), 


so that their matrix elements remain unchanged: 
(o@ |ael ve) = Co lol). 


The physical quantities Q; corresponding to superselection rules are invariant with respect 
to transformations of the group P',. 


§ 1.3. Basis quantities 


In the previous paragraph it was assumed implicitly that we already knew the quantities 
serving as dynamical variables. In fact, the choice of these quantities is determined by sym- 
metry considerations, i.e. by the choice of invariance group. For the purposes of the previous 
section it was sufficient that these dynamical variables existed. In this section we shall 
determine the observables associated with the Poincaré group P',, i.e. with the properties 
of homogeneity and isotropy of space-time. These quantities (momentum, orbital angular 
momentum, and spin) are known from experiment and nonrelativistic theory. 

Let us turn to infinitesimal transformations. Formula (1) may be rewritten in the form 


x'H se xh b eh tt x”, (32) 


where the infinitesimal parameters e“ and w,, are real [w,, = —o,,, is antisymmetric by 
virtue of the condition (4)]. The infinitesimal coordinate transformation (32) entails a change 
of state vectors | y) + (1+ 6U)|¥) which, as aconsequence of the continuity of the trans- 
formation, will also be infinitesimal: 


dU = iP,e“—i$M,,0"”. (33) 


In formula (33) we introduce the operators P, and M,, =—M,,, which are Hermitian 
since 1+6U is unitary. By virtue of (31) these operators commute with all charges Q; 
associated with superselection rules. The quantities P, and M,,, consequently, can be 
observables. Let us discuss their meaning. 


According to (32) and (33) the operator 
1+iP,e# (34) 


t A review of geometrical invariance principles is given in ref. 25. 
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describes an infinitesimal translation generated by motion of the reference frame: 
Xp a xh = xt et, 


Infinitesimal three-dimensional rotations and Lorentz transformations are described by the 
operator 
1-i3M,,0%. (35) 
For example, the transformation 
1-iMiew!* (36) 
describes the change of a state vector caused by the rotation 


x/0 = x0, x1 = xlig@l2x2, 


x2 = x2¥eq@Pxt, x= xs. 
The Lorentz transformation to a moving inertia] system 


x10 = xO x]qy x1 = x1 — x0 Gy 01 


x2 = x2, x= 38 
causes a transformation of the state vector by the operator 
1 —1M ,0" 7 (37) 


Thus the quantity iP, is a generator of translations along the axis x“, —iM,, is a generator 
of rotations in the (jk) plane, and the quantity —iMp, is a generator of a pure Lorentz 
transformation. Ten generators have been enumerated, corresponding to the 10 single- 
parameter transformations of the Poincaré group, and these are the basis quantities in 
relativistic quantum mechanics. The quantity P,, is called the energy-momentum or four- 
momentum vector; the three-vector 


M = (M23, M31, M12) 


is the orbital angular momentum. Instead of the component M,, one frequently introduces 
the three-vector 
N = (Mai, Moz, Mos). 


If ®(x) is an operator of some physical quantity, depending on the coordinate x, then 
from (23) and (34) it follows that 
i{P,,P(x)] = CO). 


Ox" 





The development in time of the dynamical variables of the system is determined by the 
operator Po: the Hamiltonian of the system. Specification of the Hamiltonian (i.e. Po) as 
a function of the dynamical variables allows the complete characterization of its develop- 
ment. 

Let us find the commutation relations between the operators P, and M,,. For this we 
shall use the group multiplication law (9) and the fact that the commutation relations are 
the same for the generators of the group as for the generators of the covering group. Thus 
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in the multiplication law for unitary representations we shall set w(gi, g2) = 1. Then, accord- 
ing to (9) and (29), 
Ula, A1) U(ae, Ae) = Ulait Aiae, A;A)), (38) 
U(a, A)? = U(—A-a, A-}). 
Here g1 = (a1, Ai) and ge = (ae, Ae). 


We shall first introduce the transformation rule for generators under a Lorentz trans- 
formation A. In the case of momentum, we shall start from the relation 


UO, A-?) U(a, 1) UO, A) = U(A~!a, 1), 
which, after inserting the infinitesimal form (34), 


Ule, 1) = 14iP,e", 
may be rewritten in the form 


U-1(0, A) P,e“U(0, A) = P,(A-te). 
From this, by virtue of (4), we find the transformation of the momentum operator ae 
U-100, A) P“U(0, A) = A4,P’. (39 
The transformation of the generator M,,, may be introduced starting from the relation 
UO, A-!) UO, A’) U(O, A) = UO, A-14'A), 


in which U(0, A’) is expressed in terms of M_,, by (35). The right-hand side can be written in 
the form 
UO, 4714’A) = 1—i}( A, Ao", 

Comparing coefficients of w”” and using (4), we obtain a formula for the transformation of 
M,,: 
. U(0, A~!) M“"U(0, A) = 44,A%4Me, (40) 

In order to obtain the commutation relations between generators of the Poincaré group, 
it is now sufficient to insert (35) for infinitesimal transformations U(0, A) associated with the 
coordinate transformation x“ + (Ax)* = x*+*,x” into formulae (39) and (40). 

To summarize, the commutation relations have the form 


[Muss Mio) = [ZueM vat GeaM po — 8 uraM w— 810M als (41) 
[Muss Pi) = i[geaPu—BpaPol, [Pus P, = 0. 

The relation between components of the momentum is obtained directly from the group 

multiplication law (38) as a consequence of the commutativity of translations in different 


directions. 
The commutation relations for M_,, are equivalent to the following relations for the orbital 


angular momentum M and the Lorentz generator N: 
[Mi, Mj] = ieiwMi, (Ni, Ny] = —ieyMi, 
[M;, Nj] = teyNy (i, A 1 = 1, 2, 3), 
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where ¢,, is totally antisymmetric (¢,., = 1). The combinations of these operators 
Lj = 7(M;£iN)) 
satisfy the commutation relations for angular momentum: 
[2,5 L;) = lel, [.£7, £;] = 0, 


where .£;' and £; are independent. 
Using the infinitesimal transformation (33), one can construct a finite transformation. 
Thus the unitary operators U(a, 1) and U(0, A) have the following general form: 


Ua, 1) = elPat U(0, A) = e712) yo"” (42) 


Let us nowconstruct quantities commuting with all generators using M,, and P,,. Such 
quantities do not change under transformations of the group and will be proportional to the 
unit matrix in each irreducible representation. One may classify the irreducible represen- 
tations by the values of these quantities. 

One can form only one invariant quantity 


m= = P,,P¥. (43) 


from the components of momentum. Being a scalar, m* commutes with M,,; as a function of 
momentum, m? commutes with P,. 

For m? = 0 m? has the meaning of the square of the rest mass. In this case there exists a 
second invariant quantity constructed from the momenta: the operator of the sign of the 


energy 
Po 


= TPol (44) 


é 


with eigenvalues e’ = + 1. Since proper orthochronous transformations P', do not change 
the sign of the components of a time-like vector, ¢ is invariant. 

Using only one of the quantities M,, it is impossible to form an invariant operator. 
There is only one combination of generators M,, and P,, which commutes with the momen- 
tum P,, namely the pseudo-vector 


Oy = Evo wipe (45) 
with the property 
w,P! =0, [w,, Pa] = 0. (46) 


The square of the pseudo-vector w, is a scalar, and, consequently, commutes with M.,,. 
Thus w* = w,w“ commutes with all 10 generators. An explicit expression for w is 


w= Muy “"P,P’—M o.M”P#P,. (47) 


The physical meaning of the invariant w? may be easily seen when m? > 0. Let us take 
the four-momenta P,, diagonal. Then in the rest system, i.e. when acting on the state vector 
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|p = 0, m) the invariant w? is equal tot 
w*|p = 0, m) = —m*(M?,+ M3,+ M3,)|p = 0, m) = —m?M?|p = 0, m). (48) 


In other words, the quantity —w?/m? is equal to the square of the angular momentum 
M?, i.e. the square of the spin, in the rest frame. The eigenvalues of M?, as is well known in 
quantum mechanics, have the form J(J+ 1), where J = 0, 3, 1, 3,. ... Since w* is an in- 
variant operator in any reference frame, applying it to a state |p, m) and transforming 
according to an irreducible representation of D',, gives 


w |p; m, J) = —mJ(J+1)\p; m, J). (49) 


To establish a covariant relation between w, and the spin operator J,, we introduce the 
space-like normals n (r = 1, 2,3): nO“ =—6,,, np" = 0. Together with the 
velocity v, = p,/m = n®, they form a complete system of four-normals: ng“"n® = 9. 

Since wn?) = 0, there are only three independent space-like components of w,; in co- 
variant form: 


3 
w,=m ». Jn, Je= = wn. (50) 


Introducing the vector J = (J1, J?, J3), we find by direct calculation: 
w= —ms, [Ji, JA] = ietikyk, (51) 


ie. the vector J indeed has the properties of a spin operator. The values of J3 take on the 
2J+1 values Jj = o = —J, —J+1... J-1, J. 
Along with the basic invariants w*, m?, and « (for m? = 0), there exists still one operator 
in the Poincaré group: 
z= eM, — (—1)?% = (- 1), (52) 


which commutes with all generators of the group M',. The quantity z takes the value z = 1 
in states with integral angular momentum or spin and z = —1 in states with half-integral 
angular momentum or spin. A rotation by 360° is physically indistinguishable from the 
identity transformation, and thus the physical properties of the system cannot change 
under such a rotation. Consequently the value of z must be associated with a superselection 
rule (see § 1.2), so that a superposition of states with half-integral and integral angular 
momenta is impossible, and the operators of all observable quantities must commute 
with z.(21 22) 

Thus an irreducible unitary representation of the Poincaré group is distinguished by the 
values of spin J, mass m, and the sign of the energy (for m? > 0). The energy of physical 
states is always positive, i.e. « > 0. Particles with integral spin J = 0, 1, 2, 3, ..., are called 
bosons; particles with half-integral spin J = 4, 2, ..., are fermions. State vectors forming 
a basis of an irreducible representation may be distinguished by the eigenvalues of the 
operators in one of the complete sets. These operators are functions of the generators P, 
and M_,. As an example, we introduce one of the bases: the canonical basis, for m > 0. 


t We shall designate the eigenvalues of the operator P,, in one-particle states by py. 
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In the canonical basis the components of the momentum p, and the spin projection js, 
on a given fixed axis orthogonal to the four-momentum p, are diagonal. In other words, 
the complete set of mutually commuting quantities contains the operators 


nt, J, pj, Js = <0 Ap) =o, (53) 


(n®) =—1,  p’nf® = 0, 


while the state vector is written in the form |p, a; m, J). 
Representations of the Poincaré group will be examined in detail in Chapter 4. 


§ 1.4. Description of scattering. The S-matrix 


The previous section dealt with the quantities describing an isolated system in relativistic 
quantum mechanics. However, the concept of an isolated system plays only an auxiliary 
role since particles do not exist without interactions and may be observed only as a result of 
these interactions. The theory of elementary particles is primarily a theory of interactions. 
Let us turn to the description of processes with elementary particles. 

Information on elementary particles is provided by experiments on their collisions with 
one another. In all known particle-scattering experiments one observes either the initial 
particles (elastic scattering) or other particles. In decay experiments, the observed decay 
products are also only particles. No experiments observe quantum objects other than 
particles (elementary or composite). We thus assume that particles are the only manifesta- 
tion of matter in the quantum régime. Consequently the possible states (“complete set”) 
which we shall examine are al! possible particle states. 

Before and after interaction, particles are detected at large distances from one another 
(in comparison with the interaction region), and may be considered essentially free. In fact, 
in the absence of particles with zero mass, the force between particles falls exponentially 
with increasing distance between them, so that for infinite distances they become free. 
Asymptotic states of this type are also taken as initial and final states in the description of 
collisions; they are designated respectively by «,, and B,,, and determine unit rays in the 
Hilbert spaces &;,, and H,,, in a one-to-one fashion. The vector states in these rays are 
related by a phase to |«, in) and |, out). 

The set of all vectors |, in), referring to the initial configuration of particles, is complete 
as a consequence of the assumption of the corpuscular nature of matter (the axiom of 
asymptoticcompleteness). Analogously, the set of all possible vector states |B, out) referring 
to the final configuration of particles also will be complete. Obviously, the Hilbert spaces 
H;,, and G,,, formed by the vector states |x, in) and |B, out) will coincide by virtue of the 
axiom of asymptotic completeness with the full space of states H: H,, = Wy, = W. 

At high energies the colliding particles can produce new particles. In every experiment 
we observe a definite number of particles. A state with n particles may be characterized 
by a wave function 9, (k,, ... k,), depending on the variables k, ... k, describing these 
particles. Since the number of particles is arbitrary (but finite), the state vector arising in 
collisions may be represented in the form of a superposition of states with a definite number 
Nov 3 
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of particles, i.e. in the form of a Fock column vector:@ 


2 oo : (54) 


If one assumes for simplicity that the variables k, ... k, take on discrete values, then the 
column vector (54) with | in the nth place (n particles with variables k, ... k,) and the 
remaining 9; = 0 is a state vector |k, ...k,,), So that 


°° 


IP) = YD polka». ke) ha «+ hn) (55) 


n=0 
The space of states # is thus the direct sum of spaces %, formed by the state vectors with 
a definite number of particles n. 
The scalar product of the vectors | %) and | ¥’) has the form 


7) 


CPP) = SY girlhea w+ kn) alka «= ddim (56) 


n=0 


where y,, iS a relativistically invariant measure. 
As a consequence of its asymptotic character, the function 9, (k, ... k,) has the following 
properties.’ 


1. In the case of identical particles, p, (k,, ... k,) is a symmetrized or antisymmetrized 
product of single-particle wave functions: 


Pk eee Kn) — {pilki) rete WnlKn}+ . 
or 
[ka oe Kn) = {| ki) -.. | Any} (57) 


where the symbol {}, denotes symmetrization or antisymmetrization together with nor- 
malization factors. This symmetry property of the wave function for identical particles is 
well known in quantum mechanics. 

The symmetry character is always the same for particles of a given type; if a wave function 
for two protons is antisymmetric, then also the wave function of the system of three protons 
will be antisymmetric, etc. If a wave function of a system of identical particles is symmetric 
in the in-state, then this symmetry property is preserved in the out-state. The symmetry 
character of a wave function of a system of identical particles is related to spin: particles 
with half-integral spin (fermions) are described by antisymmetric functions, and particles 
with integral spin (bosons) by symmetric functions. This statement (“spin-statistics- 
theorem”) has been proven using various approaches.@®*®) An illustration of this theorem 
will be presented in§ 4.4. 


t The foundations of the theory of particle scattering are investigated in ref. 27. 
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2. Under the symmetry transformation |a) + |a,) (where g may refer to transformations 
in addition to those of the Poincaré group) every single-particle state transforms separately : 


|(ky... Kn)g) = U(g) [ki ... kn) = {U(B) | ki)... U(8) kad} - 


This property of asymptotic states depends on the possibility of representing each state in 
the form of a sum of products of single-particle states. 

From the property of factorizability of transformations it follows that the single-particle 
states |k) transform according to unitary representations of the quantum mechanical 
Poincaré group D',. A mathematical expression of the simplicity of a representation is its 
irreducibility. For this reason, elementary particles are described by the irreducible represen- 
tations of P',, which contain the smallest set of states invariant with respect to transforma- 
tions of the Poincaré group. 

Consequently the classification of elementary particles arising from the theory of rela- 
tivistic invariance consists of the classification of unitary representations of the quantum 
mechanical Poincaré group. The quantities characterizing irreducible representations 
(mass and spin) describe invariant properties of particles. The quantum numbers character- 
izing the basis of an irreducible representation are variables describing particle states (e.g. 
momentum and spin projection in the canonical basis). 

Under transformations of the Poincaré group the state vector with 1 particles thus trans- 
forms as a direct product of unitary irreducible representations of this group corresponding 
to the spins J, ... J, and masses m, ... m, of those particles. 

Let us now turn to the definition of the S-matrix. We shall investigate massive particles, 
since for massless particles the introduction of asymptotic states and of the S-matrix involves 
difficulties (the infrared divergence). Let us expand the state vector |«, in), corresponding 
to the initial configuration of particles, in the system | 8, out): 


\a, in) = ¥ Spa B, out), (58) 


assuming that both systems are orthonormal: 
(a, in (out) | B, in (out)) = d.2. (59) 


S,,18 equal to the probability amplitude for the transition «;, - B,,,. The matrix with ele- 
ments Sz, is called the S-matrix: 


Sp. = (B, out |e, in) = (B, in | S|«, in) = (8, out | S| «, out); (60) 


it depends on the parameters of the initial and final state. The S-matrix is unitary since it 
connects two orthonormal bases in the same space H: 


SS+ = S+S = 1. (61) 


In the presence of superselection rules the S-matrix subdivides into blocks corresponding 
to coherent subspaces, since by virtue of the superselection rules transitions between differ- 


3¢ 
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ent coherent subspaces are forbidden. If, for example, we write the S-matrix in a represen- 
tation with baryon number B diagonal, then the S-matrix will have block structure: 


S(—1) 
S= 5(0) 
S() 


Here S(B) denotes a block of the S-matrix referring to baryon number B. This form of the 
S-matrix expresses the conservation of the charges Q, associated with the superselection rule 


[S,Q] =0 or (Q{«)—QXB))(BIS| x) = 0. (62) 


The Q,, hence, are those charges which are conserved exactly for all transformations. Accord- 
ing to experimental data, the absolutely conserved quantum numbers include the electric 
charge Q, the baryon number B, and the leptonic numbers L, and L, (see Chapter 2). 

The probability amplitude S,, is relativistically invariant: 


Sa, = (8, out |x, in) = (By, out |g, in). (63) 


It does not change in passing to a transformed state in a new reference frame, translated, 
rotated, or uniformly moving with respect to the old system. Since, according to (26), 
|B,) = U(g)| 8), the invariance of the S-matrix is equivalent to the condition 


U-K(g) SU(g) = S. (64) 


Passing to the infinitesimal transformation U(g) and inserting (33) in (64), we obtain the 
connection, familiar from classical mechanics, between invariance and conservation laws. 
The invariance of the S-matrix with respect to translations in space and time is expressed by 
the law of conservation of four-momentum p,: 


LPs S]=0 or (p.A%)—P,AB)) Sap = 0. (65) 


The invariance of the S-matrix with respect to rotations and Lorentz transformations entails 
the law of conservation of angular momentum or 


{[M,,., S] = 0. (66) 


As a particular case, let us investigate the invariance of the S-matrix (63) with respect to 
rotations around the third axis by an angle 27; in this case U = e?"@ = z = U™! [see (52)] 
and 

(B\S| x) = (B| e2™Ms SeitnMs |x) = (—1)?24(B |S] a). 


Here SJ, is the sum of spins of all particles in the states « and 8. Particles with integral 
spin do not contribute to the definition of the sign, so that 22J; is equal (“modulo 2”) to the 
sum of the number of fermions (J= 4, 3, ...)in states « and 8. Consequently, in any process 
the total number of fermions in the initial and final states must be even. 
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If the four-momentum p,, is diagonal, then according to (65) S,, is proportional to a 6- 
function of p,(«)—p,(B). Let us separate out from the S-matrix a 6,, part corresponding to 
the absence of scattering; then one may write, introducing the scattering matrix T: 


(B|S—1] a) = i(2n)* 64( p(x) —p(B)) (B IT] «). (67) 


The unitarity condition (61) turns into the relation 
F UT-T)|a) = ah 54 (2) —PB)BIT#|n)<niT|a), (68) 


where the sum is over a complete set of states n, subject to the conservation laws, where 
p(x) = p,(B). The transition probability for « + 8 is equal to 


[(B |S—1] a)? = (2x) 840) 6*(p(a) —p(B)) |B IT)? 
= lim (2x)* V16%(p(a)—p(B)|(BITIa)P. (68) 


where V is the volume and ¢ is a time interval. 
Thus the transition probability for « ~ 8 per unit time and unit volume is 


wla-+ B) = Tim BIS 11a) = aye M(o(a)—P()|KBITI@)®. (70) 


The total transition probability W from the state to any other state is obtained by summing 
(and integrating) the function w(a + £) over all final states B: 


Wa) = pe ~ B= (nyt) 8*( p(x) —p(B)) |(B IT] «)/?. (71) 


Detailed properties of the S-matrix are examined in Chapter 7. 


CHAPTER 2 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
DESCRIPTION 


RELATIVISTIC quantum theory determines fully only the kinematics of a process, i.e. 
that part of the scattering matrix which depends on the properties of free particles. The 
interaction must be introduced in addition: for the same kinematics various dynamical 
models are possible. 

In classical physics there exist only two types of force between particles—electromagnetic 
and gravitational. The capacity of particles for interaction is characterized by charges— 
electric and mass. In the physics of elementary particles there exist several types of inter- 
actions besides electromagnetism whose explicit nature (in Lagrangian or other form) is 
still unknown. The general properties of these interactions are studied primarily via the 
group theoretic approach and by introducing internal symmetries of various types. This 
means of approximating phenomena (i.e. the construction of approximations endowed 
with definite symmetry properties) has the virtue that it is always logically self-consist- 
ent. 

However, specific internal symmetry groups do not have the universality that are inherent 
in space-time symmetry. With the exception of the simplest symmetries connected with 
superselection rules, internal symmztries are approximate in nature. Several groups have 
been found describing (in various approximations) the symmetry of interactions: the groups 
SU2, SU3, SUs, SU2* SU2, ...; but up to now the principle has still not been discovered 
which would indicate the necessity for approximate internal symmetry groups. For this 
reason, model representations, guesses, and hypotheses are an important part of the con- 
temporary group-theoretic approach to the physics of elementary particles. 

An overwhelming number of strongly interacting particles are unstable and are observed 
only as resonances in reactions with other particles. Meanwhile the concept of the quantum 
mechanical Poincaré group, of which we spoke in Chapter 1, refers only to absolutely stable 
particles. In a consistent relativistic quantum theory, unstable particles would appear when 
studying dynamics and approximations. In the physics of elementary particles, the concept 
of an unstable particle must be considered just as fundamental as the concept of a stable 
particle. In the (approximate) application of internal symmetries, a distinction is not made 
between stable and unstable particles. This difference is also not very important in the basic 
problem of the physics of elem2ntary particles —the explanation of the mass spectrum. Thus, 
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in contrast to Chapter 1, we shall investigate only approximate concepts in this chapter. 
This blend of exact and approximate concepts is specific to the present-day theory of ele- 
mentary particles. 


§ 2.1. Interactions and internal symmetry 


The experimental values of transition probabilities show that the interactions of elemen- 
tary particles may be subdivided into the following three basic classes: strong, electro- 
magnetic, and weak. Dimensionless constants, appearing linearly in the S-matrix element 
at low energies, characterize the interactions numerically. The comparison of these con- 
stants gives an idea of the relative size of interactions of various classes: 


Strong interactions, 9% ~ 1-10. 
Electromagnetic interactions, a = e* = 1/137. 
Weak interactions, Gm? = g%, = 107°, where m, is the proton mass. 


In the case of the gravitational interaction, the dimensionless constant is equal to 
ym? ~ 10~*°, which justifies the neglect of gravitational phenomena in elementary particle 
physics. Among strong interactions one may single out the medium strong interaction 
with constant g?/10; moreover, it is possible that there exists a superweak interaction with 
constant G,,, ~ 107%G. 

With respect to interactions, the various classes of particles fall into three groups. 


(1) Hadrons: particles which can participate in all interactions. Hadrons include the 
majority of particles. 

(2) Leptons: particles which participate in electromagnetic and weak interactions (the 
charged leptons e and yu) or only in weak (the neutral leptons », and »,). 

(3) Photon: a single particle participating only in electromagnetic interactions. 


All the bosons known at present with mass m ~ 0 are hadrons. Fermions may be either 
hadrons or leptons. Fermionic hadrons are called baryons. 

Interactions are characterized not only by their “strength”, determined by their intrinsic 
dimensionless constants of the type g? or x, but also by symmetry properties. The fact that 
interactions may have symmetry properties is well known from nuclear physics: nuclear 
forces do not depend on the electric charge of the proton and neutron. The development 
of the idea of charge independence of nuclear forces led to the introduction of a new approx- 
imately conserved quantum number—isotopic spin, or isospin, and to the classification 
of particles with respect to isospin. 

In elementary particle physics, only the theory of interactions of leptons with the electro- 
magnetic field—quantum electrodynamics (which is not considered in the present book)— 
may be considered as well established. The study of symmetries of the strong and weak 
interactions is one of the few effective means of revealing properties of these interactions, 
and thus is of prime importance. 

In nonrelativistic quantum mechanics and nuclear physics, a symmetry of the interaction 
potential may entail invariance of the S-matrix with respect to transformations of the given 
symmetry, as well as the appearance of new conserved quantum numbers. One may denote 
the states of the system by these quantum numbers. 
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Analogously, the establishment ofan interaction symmetry in elementary particle physics 
reveals new conservation laws and quantum numbers for classifying particles; moreover, 
an interaction symmetry entails relations between transition amplitudes for various processes. 


Description of internal symmetry 


Let us assume that the interaction between particles possesses some symmetry and the 
full description of each particle now includes the new quantum numbers ¢;, so that the state 
vector may be written in the form 


[iscus neds C)). (1) 


Here the dots denote the variables of the Poincaré group (e.g. the momentum and spin 
projection). In contrast to space-time (or geometrical) symmetry, the additional symmetry 
associated with the nature of the interaction is called an internal or dynamical symmetry. 

The starting point of the description of internal symmetry is the concept of complete 
independence of both types of symmetries—space-time and internal (exact internal sym- 
metry). The notation (1) already assumes that the quantities ¢; commute with the mass, spin, 
and variables of the Poincaré group. This is equivalent to the fact that the operators ¢, 
commute with all generators P, and M,,,; 


(ci, PJ = 0, (Ci, My) = 0, (2) 


and, consequently, the coordinate transformations x ~ x’ = Ax+a do not change the 
¢;: U(a, A) €,0-\(a, A) = ¢;. It is obvious that the (; do not depend on coordinates. In par- 
ticular, the €¢; do not depend on time. 

The transformations t = GC of the variables ¢,, which do not change probability ampli- 
tudes, are internal symmetry transformations. The corresponding transformation u(G) 
of the state vector must be unitary: 


|...3J3 2) =u(G)|...; mJ; 0’) = Ql... smdso')4. 3d; 0 |u(G)| ...3mJ;2). (3) 


The unitary matrices up. = (...; mJ; C’|u(G)| ...; mJ; 0’) form a group, since wine 
is also unitary and u = 1 forG = E. 
The invariance of the S-matrix for internal symmetry transformations entails 


u(G)S = Su(G). (4) 


Internal symmetry groups may be discrete or continuous. The most interesting are the 
continuous groups, since they lead to additive conservation laws. Continuous groups may 
be compact or noncompact. The unitary representations of compact groups are finite- 
dimensional and correspond to multiplets with a finite number of particles. The unitary 
representations of noncompact groups are infinite-dimensional, i.e. a multiplet in this case 
includes an infinite number of particles. In what follows we shall study only compact groups. 

Let © be a compact internal symmetry group. Let us write an infinitesimal unitary trans- 


formation in the form 
u = 1+iF,e, (r= 1,2, ...,N), (5) 
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where ¢, is an infinitesimal real parameter, while the generators F, are Hermitian as a result 
of the unitarity of u. A finite transformation is then 


u = elFrt, (6) 
where @, is real and finite. 
The group © is characterized by a multiplication law of the transformations (6), or by the 
commutation relations between the generators 


[F,, Fi] = icesFs (r, tiLs= 1, 2, wag dV). (7) 


The structure constants c,,, are real and may be chosen antisymmetric in all indices. They 
satisfy the Jacobi identity 
CrrpCpsut CispCprut CsrpCpru = 0. (8) 


From this it follows, in particular, that the N matrices c, with matrix elements (¢,),, = —iCyp 
satisfy the commutation relations (7) and, consequently, form a unitary N-dimensional 
representation of the generators (the adjoint or regular representation). 

The generators F, are physical quantities introduced by the internal symmetry group. The 
quantities £,, by which states are denoted, must be constructed from F,. The dimension of 
irreducible representations of the group (or the number of rows in the matrices of the gen- 
erators F,) is the number of particles in multiplets described by the group @. In particular, 
using the adjoint representation, one describes a multiplet with N particles, i.e. with 
a number of particles equal to the number of parameters of the group. 

A multiplet or irreducible representation is characterized by the eigenvalues of the invari- 
ant quantities (the Casimir operators) z, which commute with all generators F,. Individual 
particles ina multiplet may be denoted by the eigenvalues of all generators F, which can be 
diagonalized simultaneously, so that {¢;} = {h,, z,}. The eigenvalues h, are additive quan- 
tum numbers, i.e. the eigenvalue h(1 +2) in the two-particle state 1+ 2 is equal to the sum of 
the eigenvalues A(1)+A(2) in the single-particle states 1 and 2. The additivity of the action 
of the generators on asymptotic multi-particle states follows from property 2 of asymptotic 
states (see § 1.4). In fact, using (5) 


u(G)| C1, fs) ~ {1+i(F-(1)+ F,(2))er} | £1) |C2), (9) 


where the tilde (~) denotes: “transforms as ...”, while F.(i) is a generator applied to the 
state of the ith particle. The number of diagonal generators is equal to the rank of the 
group.2 

The Casimir operators z,, being at least bilinear quantities, are not additive quantum 
numbers, with the exception of the simplest case N = 1. 

The internal symmetry transformation (6) commutes with transformations of the in- 
homogeneous Lorentz group. Thus all generators F, of internal symmetries commute with 
generators of the Poincaré group: 


[F,, P,) = 0, [F,, M,,) = 0. (10) 


so that all the F, are relativistically invariant. As a consequence of (4) they commute with the 
S-matrix: 
[F,, S] = 0, (11) 
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and, consequently, in processes involving interactions one may observe conservation laws 
for the diagonal operators h, and for the Casimir operators z,. For example, in the case of 
the reaction 1+2 — 3+4 one will have 


ho) +h.(2) = h.(3)+ h.(4), 


z(1+2) = 2(3+4), (12) 


where z,(1+2) is the eigenvalue of z, in the two-particle state 1+2. 

Additive quantities may be diagonalized simultaneously both in single- and multi-particle 
states, and thus, if single-particle states are denoted using h,, then a superselection rule 
may exist corresponding to h,. In the case of the nonadditive quantities z, the diagonality 
of z; in the single-particle states does not lead, in general, to the diagonality of z, in multi- 
particle states, and, consequently, a superselection rule with respect to z, does not exist. 

Additive quantum numbers, or charges h,, allow one to distinguish a particle from an 
antiparticle. An antiparticle (with respect to the particle a) is a particle @ which differs from 
a only by the sign of its charge: 4,(a@) = —h,(a). The mass, spin, and nonadditive quantum 
numbers of a particle and its antiparticle are the same. In all cases subject to experimental 
test, each particle may be associated with its antiparticle. For this reason the existence of 
antiparticles is a strict regularity and the table of particles does not contain antiparticles 
separately (with the exception of special cases, when this is called for by additional consider- 
ations). 

Using the concept of charges, one can introduce the idea of a neutral particle. Generalizing 
the definition of an electrically neutral particle, we shall call a neutral particle (i.e. genuinely 
neutral) one whose charges are all equal to zero: h, = 0. It is obvious that a neutral particle 
coincides with its antiparticle. In particular, the photon, the pion 2°, and the mesons 7, 
0°, w, and ¢ are all neutral particles. 

Let us now turn to the properties of multiplets determined by the Casimir operators z,. 
Each particle in a multiplet is characterized by a set of quantum numbers h,. The internal 
symmetry transformations [according to (3)] connect states with different values of h, in 
a given multiplet, i.e. with different particles of the multiplet. As a result of (10) the genera- 
tors F; of these transformations will commute with the operators for the mass m? = P,P“ 
and the invariant spin w®, where w, = e,,,,M”P’. This means that in the case of exact 
symmetry all particles of a multiplet will have the same mass and spin. 

Let us now consider the transition amplitude for the process 1+2 + 3+4, in which all 
participating particles belong to the same multiplet. We perform an internal symmetry 
transformation and use the invariance (4) of the scattering matrix. Then, using (3), we arrive 
at the relation 


(h(3), h(4)| S| AQ), h(2)) = <h(3), h(4) |u-3Su| A(1), h(2)) 
= 2 eG) RGIS ARE) 


x dwaay n(1ydw (2) n(2y4nx3) n(3)dn(4) h’(A)> (dl 3 ) 


where d,,, = d,,(G). This relation connects the amplitude for the initial process with the 
amplitude for the process 1’+2’ + 3’+4’, in which, generally speaking, other particles of 
the given multiplet [with quantum numbers h’(i)] participate. 
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Thus an internal symmetry may manifest itself by a multiplet structure of the mass spec- 
trum, by transformation laws for additive and nonadditive quantum numbers, and also by 
the existence of relations between cross-sections for different processes. 


§ 2.2. Symmetry and particle classification 


One must distinguish between exact and approximate internal symmetries. Exact symme- 
tries are satisfied for all interactions. Approximate symmetries describe the properties of the 
stronger interactions. 


Exact symmetries 


The difference between leptons and baryons is expressed using the concept of baryonic 
Band leptonic L,, L, charges. The quantities B, L,, L,, may take on the values 0, +1, £2, ..., 
for physical systems; the values of these quantities for elementary particles are limited to the 
numbers 0, 1. Fermions may participate in strong interactions when their baryonic charge 
differs from 0,so that for elementary baryons B = +1, while for leptons B = 0. Analo- 
gously, the leptonic charges of the leptons are equal to L, =+1, L, =+1, while for the 
baryons L, = L,, = 0. All mesons and the photon have B = L, = L, = 0. 

Experiment shows that the baryonic B and the leptonic L,, L, charges are additive quan- 
tities, conserved in all interactions, as in the case of the electric charge Q. 

The conservation of baryonic charge expresses the fact that transformations of baryons 
into leptons, photons, and mesons are not observed. The absence of transformations of 
leptons into mesons and photons of the type e+ u+ + 2*+2+ is explained by the conser- 
vation of leptonic charge L = L,+L,. To explain the absence of the reactions u+ + 2e* 
+e* or w+ + e*++y, it is necessary to have two different leptonic charges L, and L, with 
separate conservation laws. In turn, the difference between the charges L, and L,, leads to 
two Sorts of neutrinos: », and v,. The existence of two neutrinos follows from the experi- 
ments 


v,tn-~+ pty, v,+tn+ p+en 


in which only muons, but not electrons, were detected. Usually leptons are assigned the 
following charges: 


neutrino x»: Q=0, L=1, L,=9; 
neutrino v,: Q=0, L,=0, L,=1; 
electrone-: Q=-1, L,=1, L,=0; 
muony- : Q=-l1, L=0, L,=1. 


Mathematically the conservation of the charges B, L,, L,, and Q is equivalent to the invari- 
ance of the probability amplitude (for the scattering matrix) with respect to phase transfor- 
mations Up, Uz, Uz, Ug, where, for example, 


Up = e'Be (14) 


(« is a real parameter). The transformations (14) form a one-dimensional unitary group 
U,(1). The groups U,,, U,,, and Ug are determined analogously. The charges B, L,, Ly» 
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and Q are conserved quantities. These are just the quantum numbers associated with 
superselection rules (see § 1.2). Since the charges B, L,, L, are assumed independent, 
only the operator z may be a function of other quantities, ic. of charges. A study of 
the particle table shows that the following relation holds: 


z= (-1)¥ = (—))B theta, 


The representations of one-parameter groups of the type U,(1) are one-dimensional, 
i.e. exact Symmetries do not imply the existence of multiplets of particles (and consequently, 
of relations between the probabilities for various processes). Thus the exact symmetries 
known at present are manifested only in conservation laws for the charges B, Q, L,, and L,,. 


Approximate symmetries 


Every class of interactions is characterized by its own particular symmetry properties; 
thus the stronger interactions display a greater degree of symmetry. This (experimental) 
relation between the strength of the interaction and its symmetry allows one to introduce 
the important concept of approximate (or broken) symmetry, as the symmetry of some group 
of the stronger interactions. An exact symmetry, as a symmetry of all interactions, is lower 
in comparison with an approximate one. 

Let us see which of the results in § 2.1 changes if the symmetry described by the group 
@ [formulae (4)-(7)] is in fact approximate. 

Let us suppose that the compact group © is a symmetry group of the stronger part of the 
interaction. Then formulae (10) and (11), which express the independence of internal and 
space-time symmetries, hold only approximately in the absence of all weaker interactions. 
When these interactions are taken into account, the generators F, may depend on time: 


[F,, Po] #0, [Fr, Mox] # 0,} (15) 


while the full S-matrix becomes noninvariant with respect to transformations of the group 
6, i.e. 

[F,, S] # 0 (16) 
for some r. 

The approximate nature of the symmetry does not change the group @, which, as before, 
is characterized by the same commutation relations (7) for the generators F,; the irreducible 
representations of the group do not depend on whether the symmetry is exact. Consequently, 
if the relation 

basis of an irreducible representation 


: + particl Itip] 1 
of the internal symmetry group © Perticre aie ay 


holds when the symmetry is approximate, the classification of particles with respect to multi- 
plets of the group @ will be the same as in the case of the exact symmetry. Here the value of 
the spins of all particles in the multiplet is assumed to be the same. 

Equation (17) is the physical interpretation of an approximate symmetry. Together with 
characteristics borrowed from the Poincaré group and from exact symmetry, it defines the 
concept of a particle in the case of an approximate symmetry. 
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In comparison with the purely kinematic definition in § 1.4, which related elementarity 
to the irreducibility of a representation of the Poincaré group, this definition of an elemen- 
tary particle has additional features. First of all, a dynamical] element is introduced by which 
particles are characterized both by charges Q, (including the electric charge) and the quan- 
tum numbers z, and h, denoting particles in a multiplet of the symmetry group of the inter- 
action. Secondly, the concept of a particle has now become approximate. A particle which 
quantum numbers J, Q/, z,, h, is defined only up to weaker interactions; at the same time it 
is assumed that such a particle owes its existence only to that interaction whose symmetry 
group is @. It is produced in processes caused by this interaction. 

According to (1) and (17) the state vector of a particle may be written approximately in 
the form 

|...5m, J; Qj, 21 ha), (18) 
where, as in (1), the variables of the Poincaré group are omitted. The approximate nature 
of the state vector (18) is clear, for example, from the fact that as a consequence of (15) the 
mass will not in general commute with the operators of the quantities z, and h,, and in such 
a case cannot have a definite value in the state (18) in which z, and h, are fixed. But then the 
particle must be described by a mass distribution, which entails its instability (see § 2.3). 
The quantity m in (18) here must be interpreted as an average mass. 

Moreover, in the presence of weaker interactions, which break the symmetry and cause 
transitions between states with different z, and h,, it may be impossible to distinguish one of 
the states of the type (18) from some superposition of it with other states. 

The definition (17) in the case of an approximate symmetry does not depend on whether 
the symmetry is strongly or weakly broken. It acts as long as one can follow any “genetic” 
connection of particles observed in experiments with an assumed symmetry group. For 
a strongly broken symmetry it is more difficult to establish quantitatively the consequences 
of breaking (mass splittings, etc.) and to justify the proposed symmetry group. 

Thus approximate symmetries involve more information on particles and interactions 
than exact symmetries. The introduction of such symmetries is the first step in the theoretical 
treatment of data on elementary particles. It is precisely using approximate symmetries that 
one can understand the multiplet structure of the mass spectrum. Approximate symmetries 
are a convenient (and sometimes natural) language for describing the strongly interacting 
particles. Thus the manifestation of successive degrees of symmetry, corresponding to 
interactions of ever-increasing strength, is one of the main problems of classification of 
particles. The approximate symmetry groups SU,, SU;, and SU, will be studied in Part III, 
while the groups SU, SU2 and SU3X SU; will be treated in Chapter 15. 


§ 2.3. Unstable particles 


Of the many unstable particles there are only five absolutely stable ones—both neutrinos, 
the photon, the electron, and the proton, as well as their antiparticles. The remaining parti- 
cles are unstable. Unstable particles may be subdivided into two classes—metastable particles 
and resonances. 

Metastable particles decay as a result of weak or electromagnetic interactions. As a result 
of the weakness of these interactions, the lifetime of metastable particles is large so that the 
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inverse lifetime I" is small in comparison with the particle mass m. For metastable particles, 
the ratio "/m does not exceed 5X 10~®(the 7-meson). Metastable particles are usually includ- 
ed in the group of stable particles. The table of stable particles (Table A.1, p. 359) contains 
both absolutely stable and metastable particles. All these particles are stable with respect to 
decays caused by the strong interactions. 

Resonant particles are produced and decay via strong interactions. These particles are not 
observed in a “free” state; they appear in scattering in the form of a quasi-stationary state 
of two or more strongly interacting particles. Resonances have the properties of particles, 
specifically: (a) the spin of a resonance has a definite value; and (b) resonances may be char- 
acterized by internal quantum numbers conserved by strong interactions (e.g. isospin and 
hypercharge). However, in contrast to stable particles, resonances do not have a definite or 
nearly definite value of mass. Resonances are described by a mass spectrum of a dispersion 
type, and the maximum of this spectrum is usually called the mass of the resonance. The 
width I’ of the mass spectrum of the resonance may be comparable to the mass of the 
particle. In the case of the g-meson, the ratio '/m attains the value 0.2. For the S-wave Kx 
resonance observed in several experiments,®* **) this ratio may be as large as 0.3. 

The nature of an unstable particle is evidently described most exactly by introducing the 
idea of a quasi-stationary state, which is well known from nonrelativistic quantum mechan- 
ics. When considering an unstable particle a, we may write the total operator for the energy 
H in the form of asum of two parts: H = H,+ H’. When H’ is neglected, particle a becomes 
stable, while the state of the (stable) particle | a) is an eigenstate of the operator H,. The 
“inclusion” of H’ causes the decay of the particle a. In the case of a metastable particle, H’ 
contains weak and electromagnetic interactions, while for resonances H’ contains a part of 
the strong interactions as well. When H’ is taken into account, the state for the particle a 
becomes quasi-stationary. 

This picture, however, may be checked only in its most general features. The operator 
H’ is known only for the electromagnetic interaction. For weak interactions the only expres- 
sion for H’ which is established at present is that which may be used to first order in pertur- 
bation theory. In the more interesting case of strong interactions, there are neither reliable 
expressions for H’ nor methods for solving the problem outside the framework of pertur- 
bation theory. Thus the definition of a resonance as a physical object must rely on only those 
properties of stationary states which do not depend on the concrete form of interactions. 
One such property is the form of the mass spectrum of an unstable particle. 


Relation between the mass spectrum and the decay law 


The relation between the decay law of a quasi-stationary state and the energy distri- 
bution function is based on the Krylov-Fock theorem.®® 
Let | (a, x° = 0)) be the initial state of the system. Here « denotes the set of variables 
labeling the states of the system. Represent | p(«, 0)) in the form of an integral over the eigen- 
values of the energy operator E: 
|v(a, 0)) = f e(E)a, E) dE. (19) 
Then the state of the system at the time x° will be 
| p(a, x°)) = f e~®*c(E) |a, E) dE. (20) 
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Unstable particles in relativistic quantum theory 


The description of unstable particles in relativistic quantum theory relies primarily on the 
Poincaré group and the scattering matrix. 

Since unstable particles are characterized by a mass spectrum, they should be described 
by reducible representations of the Poincaré group (since irreducible representations corre- 
spond to definite values of mass). But the group-theoretic definition of elementarity assumes 
the irreducibility of a representation; the space of states of elementary particles must be 
irreducible. This means that unstable particles cannot be considered elementary in the group- 
theoretic sense. 

However, such an approach to the role of unstable particles is hard to justify physically. 
Unstable particles would have to be treated as less fundamental than stable particles if 
there were some indication of a special role for stable particles (e.g. if all particles were 
constructed only of stable particles). But in all phenomena known to us, stable and unstable 
particles participate nearly identically in interactions. Unstable particles are more like the 
excited states of a system whose ground states are stable particles. For this reason, with 
respect to interactions, unstable particles are just as fundamental as stable particles, while 
the group-theoretic definition of their elementarity is inconsistent. 

The existence of a difference between the physical and group-theoretic ideas of elemen- 
tarity means that within the context of the Poincaré group one has not yet managed to con- 
struct an effective description of unstable particles which would broaden the mathematical 
concept of elementarity. 

The conclusions of relativistic quantum theory may be used approximately for unstable 
particles as well (when the interactions causing the decay are neglected). For example, in the 
case of muons, we must neglect the weak interaction; in the case of neutral pions, both 
electromagnetic and weak interactions; and in the case of resonances, also a part of the 
strong interaction. Such an approximation, of course, is also necessary when introducing 
the scattering matrix for unstable particles. The asymptotic in- and out-states cannot contain 
unstable particles (since unstable particles would already have decayed by the time asymp- 
totic separations had been reached). When factoring many-particle asymptotic states into 
single-particle ones, we are not allowed to include the states of unstable particles among the 
single-particle states. For this reason, the scattering matrix may be considered, strictly 
speaking, as connecting only stable particles with stable particles. If, however when one 
defines the asymptotic states one neglects the decay interaction, all results of S-matrix theory 
continue to hold. 

From the standpoint of the S-matrix (from stable to stable particles), unstable particles 
correspond to poles in the partial wave-scattering amplitude reflecting the spin and other 
quantum numbers of the unstable particle (see Chapter 12). 


Observation of resonances 


The experimental detection of a resonant particle is based on its having a mass spectrum of 
the type (24). 
Consider the scattering of stable particles a and b, in which the resonant particle Y is 
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formed together with other stable particles c, ...: 


at+b>eit...+Y>eit+...+dt+f. 
i—+d+f 


Let the resonance Y decay into the stable particles d and fso that the final products of the 
reaction are c, ... d, f. In this scattering process the energy and momentum of particles a 
and b are divided among the groups of particles c1+ ... and d+/f in the final state. If the 
resonance Y had been a stable particle, its rest-system energy E (i.e. its mass) would have 
had a definite value. But the resonance Y is unstable and is characterized by the distribution 
w(E) = |c(E)|?. The function w(E) is directly connected with the mass spectrum of the 
products of the decay Y - d+/f when 


E=Egt+k;, pat+pr= 0. 


Let us assume for simplicity that the particles d and f are the only possible products of 
the decay of resonance Y. Then in the centre of mass system a complete set of states in (19) 
is the set of those two-particle states | d, f; E) which has the same spin and internal quantum 
numbers as the particle Y. Here the coefficient c(E) in (19) will be equal to (d, f; E| Y), 
while the mass spectrum of the decay products d and f coincides with the mass spectrum 
of Y. 

Thus by studying the mass distribution of complexes of particles in the final states of 
reactions, one can obtain directly the mass distribution of unstable particles which are 
“resonant states” of such complexes, i.e. having the same internal quantum numbers, but 
higher masses and spins. This does not mean, of course, that every peak in mass distributions 
of reaction products may be associated with an unstable resonant particle; kinematic peaks 
existing for a given reaction are also possible. The concept of a resonant particle is universal : 
it must appear in all strong interaction reactions for which states with the quantum numbers 
of the resonance are accessible. 

Peaks corresponding to resonant particles are also detected both in the elastic-scattering 
amplitude d+f—- Y ~ d+f and in the total cross-section for reactions initiated by the 
particles d and f. This case differs from the one considered earlier in that the energy interval 
AE defining the state d+/f is significantly smaller than the width of the resonance I'y: 
AE «Ty. For this reason the system d+/ will be localized in a volume with linear dimen- 
sions of order Ax ~ 1/4p ~ v/AE, which significantly exceeds the distance v/I’, over which 
the resonant particle Y may pass in its own mean lifetime. Consequently, the resonance Y in 
this case is a virtual intermediate state in the scattering process. 

If the scattering d+fis dominated by formation of the virtual resonance Y, then the total 
cross-section for df scattering will depend on the energy FE close to the resonance via the same 
law (24) as the mass distribution w(E) (up to a kinematic factor). The total cross-section 
will have a maximum in the region of energy E of the colliding particles (in the c.m.s.) 
equal to the resonance mass, and the particles in the final state will appear with a delay in 
comparison with the scattering without formation of the resonance. 

For example, the total cross-section for scattering of pionsz* on protons has a prominent 
peak in the energy region E=p%(x*) + pp) ~ 1150-1300 MeV with width I = 120 MeV, 
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Fic. 2. Total 2*p cross-section 0;,, as a function of energy E in the center of mass. (Adapted 
from ref. 37.) 


corresponding to a state with total spin J = 2 (Fig. 2).6” This peak is interpreted as evi- 
dence for a resonant particle 4 with mean mass m, = 1236 MeV, spin J = 3 and the same 
remaining quantum numbers as in the z*p system. In this energy region x*p scattering 
consists of the successive processes of formation of the particle A and its decay: 


at+p—+id—+at+tp. 


The study of the total cross-section for x+p scattering at higher energy allows one to 
establish the existence of several more resonances with the internal quantum numbers of the 
z* p system, but with different spins and masses: 4 (1670) with spins > and 2 [these may be 
distinguished front sone another using phase shift analyses], 4 (1950) with spin 2 , and 
A (2420) with spin 2 . The number in parentheses after the particle symbol denotes the 
mass of the resonance. 


Decay probability 


Decays may be subdivided into rapid, electromagnetic, and slow. Rapid decays are 
caused by strong interactions and slow decays byweak interactions. Let the Hamiltonian be 
H = H,+H’, where H’ is the decay interaction. We shall write a formula for the decay 
probability to first order in H’. 

Consider the decay of the particle Y into the multi-particle state |a, b, ...; out): 
Y — a+b+ ... . Since the decay is considered to first order, the state | Y) is an eigenstate of 
the operator H,. The multi-particle states are also defined in the absence of the interaction 
H'(x®). Since energy and momentum are conserved, the decay amplitude may be written in 
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the form 
SCY + at+b+ ...) = i(22)4 O4(py—pa—po— ..-)(Y|T Ia, b, ...5 out) (26) 
and to first order 
(Y|T\a, b, ...) =—-iKY|H'(0)]a, b, ...). (27) 


The decay probability w/Y ~ a+b+ ...) may be computed in the standard fashion 
described in § 1.4: 


wY +a+b+...)= 7 bse +a+b+...)|? 


= (2n)* 5“ py—pa—ps— ...) |(Y [Th a,b, ...))%. (28) 


Formula (28) gives the decay probability if the decaying particle and the decay product 
are in definite states. In an experiment one usually observes the decay of a particle in an 
unspecified spin state. Expression (28) must thus be averaged over the spin states of the 
initial particle. 

The total probability for the decay with given products a, b, ..., is obtained by summing 
(28) over all possible final states of the particlesa,b... . 


CHAPTER 3 


THE LORENTZ GROUP AND THE GROUP 
SL(2, c) 


As was explained in§ 1.2, relativistic invariance in quantum mechanics means that physical 
states must transform under Lorentz transformations according to unitary representations 
not of the Poincaré group“, , but of its universal covering groupP', orthe quantum mechan- 
ical Poincaré group. The universal covering group of the homogeneous Lorentz group is the 
group of complex unimodular 2 by 2 matrices of second order SL(2, c). 

In classical physics, covariant equations are formulated in the language of tensor quanti- 
ties transforming according to irreducible (nonunitary) representations of the Lorentz 
group. In relativistic quantum theory, an analogous role belongs to quantities which trans- 
form according to irreducible representations of the group SL(2, c). These quantities are 
called spinors (of various rank).©**” Only spinors of even rank may be expressed in terms of 
tensors. Spinors of odd rank are quantities which cannot be obtained in the framework 
of single-valued representations of the Lorentz group; they transform according to double- 
valued representations of this group. 

Spinor analysis is presented in the present chapter. Moreover, in§§ 3.4 and 3.5, Clebsch- 
Gordan coefficients and representations (single-valued and double-valued) of the represen- 
tation group will be discussed briefly. 


§ 3.1. Second-order unimodular matrices and the Lorentz transformation 


Let us consider the complex second-order matrix 


(3) ® 


where the complex parameters a, 8, y, and 6 are restricted by the unimodularity condition 
det A = 26—y8 = 1. (2) 


The matrix A thus depends on six real parameters. 
The product A;A2 of two unimodular matrices 4; and A will also be a unimodular ma- 
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trix: det (A142) = 1. The unit matrix E is 


69 ° 


The inverse matrix always exists, since det A is not equal to 0: 


A“) = & ~*. (4) 


We see that matrices of type A form a binary group. In standard notation this group is 
SL(2, c). 
Among the matrices A, a special role is played by the matrix C: 


c=() 7 j)=-er =-e7. (5) 


Using this matrix one can establish a connection between the transpose matrix A and the 
inverse Aq}: 
A-! = C-1ATC, (6) 


In other words, the matrices A C7’ A’ C and C~} A’ C A are equivalent to the unit 
matrix. 

The basis matrices for the matrices of second order are the matrices ,, including the Pauli 
matrices o, and the unit matrix 


Oo = E, o1= (; i) 02> (; > i} 63 = ( ): (7) 
1 0 i 60 0-1 


The Pauli matrices have the following commutation properties : 
[o%, Og] = i2exqpFp, {Ox, Fg} = Wxeq, (8) 


where €,,, is the totally antisymmetric tensor with €,., = 1. The Pauli matrices are orthogo- 


nal in the sense that 
Tr (¢,0,) = 26,,. (9) 
The relation 


3 
- (6x)ij (Ox)in = 28)n5j1— 5ij6m 5 (10) 


which may be easily checked by a direct calculation, holds between the matrix elements of o,. 

As a result of the commutation relations (8) the product of any number of matrices ¢,, 
may be expressed as a linear combination of these matrices. Thus any matrix of second- 
order O may be represented in the form of a linear combination of the basis matrices: 


0=YOu)o,, (11) 


with complex coefficients O(u) which by the orthogonality (9) of the matrices o, may be 
determined unambiguously in terms of the matrix O: 


O(u) = 2 Tr(o,0) (12) 
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If the matrix O is unimodular, then condition (2) holds, or 
3 
0?0)— ¥ O%X(k) = 1. (13) 
k=l 
Let us now establish a relation between matrices and Lorentz four vectors. For each real 
four-vector x“, we form the Hermitian matrix X, according to the rule 


1__jy2 
Rae (oe x 2), (14) 
xi tix? x0 x3 
The relation between x“ and X is one-to-one; the inverse formula is 
x“ =4Tr (oe, X). (15) 


Thus every point in space x“ leads to its corresponding Hermitian matrix X. The determi- 


nant of the matrix X 
det X = (x°P—xkxk = x2 (16) 


is just the square of the four-vector x’. 
Let us consider the transformation X - X’ induced by the unimodular matrix A: 


X’ = AXAt. (17) 


It is a linear transformation of the four-vector x” for which the Hermitian nature of the 
matrix X is conserved, i.e. real x“ transform into real x’“. Since det A = det At = 1, the 
determinant of the matrix X does not change under the transformation (17): det X = det X’, 
which by (16) implies the invariance of x?. But a linear transformation of the four-vector 
x4 - x’¥, for which its length does not change (x = x?), is a transformation of the Lorentz 
group. Thus (17) describes a transformation of the Lorentz group on a four-vector x". 

Let us now obtain the relation between a transformation of the matrix X by (17) and 
a transformation of a four-vector x“ = A“,x’. In detailed notation, formula (17) reads 


X' = 0x" = 0,A4x" = AXA* = Ao, At’, (18) 
from which, by (15), we obtain xi, = + Tr o,(X’), or 
A4,(A) = $ Tr (¢,Ao,A*). (19) 


From (19) we conclude that every transformation A“, gives rise to two matrices + A, 
differing by a sign: A”,(A) = A“*,(—A). 
Lowering the upper index in (19), we obtain the coefficients of a Lorentz transformation 
with lower indices: 
A,AA) = % Tr (6,40,A*), (20) 


which may be expressed in terms of the matrix 
é, = (0, —9) = Co oiC. (21) 


It is sometimes convenient to use the matrices c, and o, simultaneously for transforma- 
tions, since then the relations may be written in a relativistically covariant form. Instead 
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of equations (8) and (9) one may use the formulae 
OG, = Lusty ywrrdO", (22) 
¥ Tt (Gus) = Sur- (23) 
Formula (10) may be transcribed in the form 
(o,)i) (G,)in Suv = 26nd jt . (24) 
We shall show that the quantities A,,,(A) really have all properties of coefficients of 
a Lorentz transformation. We obtain 
AY,(A) AZ(A) = + Tr (6,40,A*) Tr (6,46,A+) = &, 


or the orthogonality condition for the Lorentz transformation (19). Analogously it is easy 
to verify that A(A41) A(A2) = A(A142), and in particular A(A~!) = A74(A). All coefficients 
AY, are real: 

A“ (A) = + Tr (6,A0,A+)*+ = $ Tr (¢,40,At) = AY,(A). 


The condition that the transformation be orthochronous, A® = 1, imposes the condition 


A® = 4 Tr (AAt) = 1. (25) 
on the matrix A. 
Besides the matrix X with the transformation law (17) one may also consider the matrix 


X= XG, = C7IX*C, 
From this and from (17), we find the transformation properties of X: 
X’ = C-1A*X*A4C = A-1+KA-}, 


In other words, under X — X one must make the substitution A — A~!*+. The product of 
matrices X and Y transforms according to the rule (XY)’ = AXYA™}, so that if in some 
reference frame this product is proportional to the unit matrix, then this property holds in 
all systems. It may be easily seen that for any X and Y the following relation is true: 


1 Tr (XY) = x,y4, (26) 


giving the scalar product of two four-vectors. 
Let us return to the transformations A. The matrix A may be represented in the general 
case as a product of a Hermitian matrix H and a unitary matrix R: 


A= RH (27) 


Asa result of the unitarity of R the matrix H is defined in terms of A: At A = HR7!RH =H? 
Thus R = AH-! = A(At* A)"?. As we see, the Hermitian matrices A+ = A describe pure 
Lorentz transformations, while the unitary matrices At = A~! describe spatial rotations. 

Let A;, be a Hermitian matrix. The general expression for it in terms of the matrices a,, is 


Ay = by A(u)ou, 
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where the coefficients A(u) are now real. To satisfy the unimodularity condition, we set 
6 sure 
A(O) = cosh x A(k) = n, sinh z (n2+n+n2 = 1). 
Then A,, takes the form 


Ay = 09 cosh 5+ (on) sinh $ = exp [em 3 (28) 


Transformation of the matrix X + X’ = A,XAj corresponds to the transformation of 
the four-vector x“ + x’*: 
Xo = Xo cosh 6+(n-x) sinh 6, [nxx'] = [nxx], (29) 
(n-x') = (nox) cosh 6+ xo sinh 6, 
where x is a space-like vector with components x?, x*, x?. This is a Lorentz transformation 
of the four-vector x“ from the system O to the system O’ moving with respect to O in the 
direction n with velocity v = tanh 0. 


Let Ag now be unitary. In this case, instead of (28), one may write the following general 
expression for Ap: 
ert 


Ar = 00 COS 5) +i(o-n) sin > = exp [tom at (30) 


Formula (19) allows one to write the transformation of x“ at once: 


x’ = x cos w+ (xen) n(1—cos w)+ [xx] sin , 
Ke 
This is a rotation around the axis m by an angle w. 


The unitary transformations (30) form the unitary subgroup SU(2) of the group SL(2, c), 
holomorphic to the group Rz; of spatial rotations. In this case, 


Xk = Ruixi, x0 = Xo 
and the matrix R satisfies the orthogonality condition 
RTR= 1. 


Instead of the full matrix X it is sufficient to limit oneself to transformations of its spatial 
part alone: 
Xr = xox, 
which transforms by the rule 
Xp = ArXrAp’, Ak = Ap’, 
where det Ap = | in the absence of reflections. The relation between the coefficients R,, of 


a transformation of the rotation group R, and a transformation matrix Ap of the group 
SU(2) is given by [see (19)] 


Ry(A) = —% Tr (0, ARorAR’)- (31) 
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From (3}) it is clear that this relation is double-valued: R(A) = R(—A). In particular, the 
unit rotation, i.e. the rotation by an angle w = 2nz (n = 0, 1, 2, ...), corresponds to the 
matrices +F£. 

If we are interested in a general Lorentz transformation, including both a pure Lorentz 
transformation and a rotation, the matrix A may be taken as 


A = exp (36-2), (32) 


where & is a complex three-vector. 
Another parametrization of a unimodular matrix A, which will be used frequently in 


applications, has the form 
A= RBN, (33) 


where R describes any rotation (in Euler angles): 


R= e—id2:%e — 149,09 —How 


(O<p+p=<4n, —2x <g-yp <2n). (34) 
The matrix B refers to the Abelian subgroup: 
B=ewh (—2 < P<); (35) 
the matrix N is triangular: 
N = 144(01—i02)z (36) 


(here z is any complex number). The matrix elements of A are: 


Aj = e-8 cos (9/2)e~ i+ v2 €62z sin (8/2)e—H-v)/21 
Ax = —eFl2 sin (8/2)e-ie-v)/21 , 

Ao, = e782 sin (8/2)eMo-w214 e622 cos (/2)eil(e+v)/21, 
Agog = e!2 cos (F/2)eTe+v/21 , 

To conclude this section, we verify that the group SL(2, c) of unimodular 2 by 2 matrices 
really is a covering group. For this it is necessary to establish an isomorphism between the 
elements defined in § 1.1 of the covering group L and SL(2, c). By (1.13) and (1.17) the 
relation between L and 2 by 2 matrices A is 

Lo = [HR]o = HR(n, 6) + A(n, 9), 
Ly, = (HR), = HRi(a, 6) ++ — A(n, 6), 
so that by (30) 
R(a, 6) = —R(—n, 2x—8). 


The matrices A(n, 6) have the same multiplication law as HR, and, consequently, the ma- 
trices A form the covering group L. 


§ 3.2. Spinors 


As we showed in the previous section, the group SL(2, c) associates every four-vector 
x” with a Hermitian matrix X and in the space of these matrices the Lorentz transformation 
x’ = Ax is given as a linear transformation X’ = AXA* induced by the unimodular ma- 
trix A. 
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Let us now consider other quantities whose transformation law is determined by the 
matrix A. 
The two-component spinor (or a spinor of the first rank) 


= (~) (37) 


Eo 
iS 2 pair of complex numbers &1, 2, which transform by the rule 
b= Afi, or f= Ab. (38) 


The spinor £ may be treated as a vector in the linear complex two-dimensional space associ- 
ated with some reference frame in the space of Lorentz four-vectors. When passing to another 
reference frame, & goes into &’ by (38). Since the relation A «++ + A is two-valued, a spinor 
may be given only up to a sign in any system. 

We shall also denote the components of the spinor by , = £4. and &, = £_1), keeping 
in mind the effect of the matrix (1/2)o3 on &. 

We define the spinor with an upper index 7* by the condition of invariance of the product 
n°é, with respect to group transformations. From (38) it follows that 7* must transform by 
the matrices A717, 

ene” a (39) 


Setting A~™™, = (C~*AC)*, by (6), we verify that in order that the contraction rule in 
upper and lower indices be satisfied, the matrix elements of C and C~+ must be written as 
C,, and C-™. The spinor & = C~'*, transforms by the rule (39), while the spinor 
Ne = Cg? transforms by formula (38). In other words, spinors with upper indices & 
and spinors with lower indices &, transform via unitarily equivalent representations. 
The bilinear form 
Fa = 1°CapbP= —ngC— PE, = —nps? (40) 


is invariant with respect to Lorentz transformations. C and C7! play the role of metric 
matrices. Here the rule for raising and lowering indices refers only to contraction with the 
right-hand index in C and C~! since C’ = C™', i.e. the properties of C and C™ are different 
in this respect. 

With each matrix A one may associate a complex conjugate matrix A* which is also uni- 
modular. Under a Lorentz transformation, the complex conjugate pair of numbers Ele and 
E* 9, forming the complex conjugate spinor €%, will transform via the matrix A*: 


i = APES. 


Instead of &* one usually writes £,, while the matrix elements of A* are written as AY, 
Thus the complex conjugate spinor £; transforms via 


by = ADs. (41) 


The matrix A* cannot be obtained from A using any linear transformation since such 
a transformation would involve changing all parameters a, 8, y and 6 in (1) into their 
complex conjugates, which is not a linear operation. Consequently, a representation by A* 
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is not equivalent to a representation by the matrices A. The spinors é, and £, transform in 
an inequivalent way. If, however, A is unitary, then A* = A~1". This means, by (39) and 
(41), that under spatial rotations the spinors &* and £, transform in the same way, i.e. in the 
unitary group SU; there is no difference between a spinor with an upper index and a complex 
conjugate spinor. 

In analogy with (39) one may introduce the contravariant complex conjugate spinors &* 
having an upper dotted index: 


eae, Rae (42) 

The metric matrices here have the same form 
ba = Capi, SF = C- Es, (43) 
Cap = —C-¥#6 = —C-? = Cy, = ~)) =—io2. (44) 


It is easy to see that the quantity 
nite = —nat® = nPCapt? 


is invariant. The matrix elements of the unit matrix E will be written as Eé = 6% and 
pape 

As is obvious from the way that they were introduced, the dotted and undotted indices 
are independent, i.e. it is impossible, for example, to contract 7,§* with respect to indices 
of different type. From this it follows that using spinors of only one type it is impossible to 
form an invariant bilinear Hermitian form. 

To see how one must write the matrix elements of X, we turn to the transformation for- 
mula X’ = AXA*. The matrices A and A* have matrix elements A,’ and A*‘4,, so that the 
matrix elements of X must be denoted by X,,, i.e. X,, is a mixed spinor of second rank: 


Nias es 12 Xi o- 1/2 | (45) 


x -1/21/2 x —1/2-1/2 
The transformation properties of X,, coincide with the properties of &,5;: 
Xai ~ Sei, 


where the tilde means “transforms as ...”. But the matrix X is constructed from the Pauli 
matrices o,,. Thus the Pauli matrices which appear in X (or, of course, in any other matrix 
Y with the same transformation law) have the matrix elements (¢,,),4- 

The form of the matrix elements of &,, may be obtained from the definition ¢, = C as oP 
Using C~ to raise the dotted index and writing the matrix C,, in the form C~*** (one may 
contract only the right index of C and C15), we finally obtain 


&, =(0,)*. (46) 
Consequently, the contravariant coordinate matrix X is K = X* and 


Xap ~ E888, (47) 
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The orthogonality condition (24) may now be written in the form 
(o,)as 6°)" = 28 85. (48) 


Using (45) and the definition (14) of the matrix X, it is easy to obtain the properties of the 
components of the four-vector x“ with respect to transformations of the binary group: 


xP @leyaeiet 6 aaa): xi~ HE, oe _ it §_1 oF _ sh), (49) 


xen BAG se sta Sais ih) enw te £ _ 108 140). 


Spinors of higher rank (spin-tensors) with lower indices are quantities transforming as 
the product of (different) spinors: 


Wes tag Bic By Rayos Ne Oh ee ES (50) 


Indices may be raised using the matrices C~!** and C-!**, Thus the definition (50) also 
allows one to introduce the concept of spinors of higher rank with upper indices or the con- 
cept of mixed spin-tensors. Thus under Lorentz transformations the spinor y, *&, 
transforms according to the unimodular matrix in every index, specifically: the Nene 
undotted indices with the matrices A,*, the lower dotted ones using 43%, the upper 
undotted ones using 4~!™,, and the upper dotted ones by 4-1*"',: 


aa Sa Ae pe ea es AGN 


A spinor » of higher rank may be formed of spinors of lower rank » and y by multipli- 
cation: y = gy. Here the spinor y has all indices of the spinors g and x. The product of 
a spinor with (n, m) indices (” undotted and m dotted) by a spinor with (n’, m’) indices gives 
a spinor with (n+-n', m+m’) indices, or a spinor of (n4+-n'+m-+m')th rank. For example, 
multiplying two spinors of second rank by one another 


Paokps = Popes s (52) 


we obtain a spinor of fourth rank. 

One may obtain spinors of lower rank from spinors of higher rank by contraction 
(summation) in lower and upper indices of the same type. For example, raising the index 8 
in (52) and summing, we form a dotted spinor of second-rank 


Nos = Pugh a 
Raising one of the dotted indices and summing, we obtain an invariant 
1 = 8 = PX"? - 


Spinors of higher rank which cannot be simplified (i.e. which give zero upon contraction) 
transform according to irreducible representations of the binary group. Since the metric 
matrices C and C~? are antisymmetric (C = —C7%), it is impossible to simplify any spinor of 
higher rank which is separately symmetric both in dotted and in undotted indices of the 
same character (whether al] indices are upper or lower). In fact, Coy a: = 0 and 
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Cisy® = 0, if pg... and yf? --- are symmetric in «f and in ¢f. An example of a spinor 
symmetric in indices of both types is the product of single spinors 


Ba hescus Galen Ghdx cu pies (53) 


Any spinor (50) has, in general, 2"*” components. The symmetric spinor (53) has 
(2m+ 1) (2n+1) components, since each of them takes only two values: +3 for «, B, ..., 
and +1/2 for a, B, 


§ 3.3. Irreducible representations and generalized spinor analysis 


Symmetric spinors describe the higher representations of the group SL(2, c). Since the 
order of the indices has no meaning for symmetric spinors, a spinor of the type (53) is 
defined only by the number of indices having the values +} or + 1/2. Thus we write (53) in 
the form 


E nT Sk s Pavicee# r 
ye Sa172 7ij2 Naja > 


where n and m are the number of undotted and dotted spinors £ and 7, while s and r are 
the number of components of these spinors with projection to, = —+. It is obvious that 
Os<r<xm0ss <n. 

To pass to the usual notation, we set n = 2j;, m= 2je, n—s = jit+o, s = fi—o, 
m—r = jot+6,r = Jo—0. Then j; and j take on integer and half-integer nonnegative values, 
while o and @ run respectively through the 2j,+1 and 2j.+1 values o = ji, ji:—1, ..., 
—jfi+1, —j, and @ = je, je—1l, ..., —je+1, —je. In other words, the quantum numbers 
o and @ have the properties of spin projections on the third axis, while j, and jz are the eigen- 
values of the spin. 

Consequently, we characterize a spinor of rank (2j;, 2j2) by the numbers /; and jz having 
the properties of eigenvalues of angular momentum. The components of this spinor are 
denoted by the projections o, @ on the third axis. Passing to the new notation, we write 
a symmetric spinor F(j1, j2) with lower indices in the form 


Pa(Jy Ja) = 2 Ay da3 9 6G) * 7 Cie te a aia , (54) 


where a( ji, j23 6, @) is a number. 
We define analogously the spinor ®(j1, j2) with upper indices: 


He ji, Je) = a(ji, Jas o, rs) Ate é’-t Ano nt Jaten!’—t hee, (55) 


where &’ and 7’ are spinors of first rank different from € and 7. 

Expressions (54) and (55) agree with each other only for a definite choice of their common 
factor a(j1, j23 6, @). In fact, the notation (54) and (55) with indices in different positions 
assumes that the quantity 


Fd Jo) H%/j,, Jz) oe. invt (56) 


is invariant with respect to transformations. 
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If one inserts the expressions (54) and (55) into (56), one obtains a polynomial of degree 
(4j1, 4/2) in the spinors &, &’, 7, 7’. This polynomial can be invariant only when & and &’ 
occur in the invariant combination ¢,£’*, and 7 and 7 via the invariant ,n’*. Consequently, 
(56) must have the form 

(EE) (ng!) Ay i) (7) 


where c( 1, j2) is an invariant factor, depending only on j; and js, i.e. on the number of spi- 
nors of various types. Comparing (57) with the results of putting (54) and (55) into (56), 


(2j1)! (2je)! cis, ja) 


CaF! i=0)! Cat 8)! Gest (58) 


afr, je; oO, 6) = 

The factors depending only on /; and jz are identical for all components of the symmetric 
spinor of higher rank, and therefore may be discarded. 

Thus the basis symmetric spinors of higher rank may be written in the form 

Ee Te ie tia Fal 
F. 00 j ’ jz) = ee oe > 59 
vd) = GLa)! at) a OT 7 
where —j) <0 </}, —jo <0 </j.; the quantum numbers jj, j2 may be nonnegative in- 
tegers and half-integers, while neighboring values of o and 6 differ by unity. The spinors 
£ and 7 are written as F,(+, 0) and F;(0, 4). 

Let us turn to the transformation properties of the spinors (59). Under Lorentz transfor- 
mations, the (2/:+ 1) (2j2+ 1) components of the spinor (59) transform among one another; 
thus there must exist a representation of the group SL(2, c) by the square matrix D4 /2)4) 
with (2j1+ 1) (2j2+ 1) rows, by which the spinor (59) transforms: 


F dp hy) = {D™ (Mh g Frc ip he): 0) 


The matrices (D(A) must be defined uniquely in terms of the matrices A. 

The construction of the matrices D(A) proceeds from the definition of the basis spinor 
(59). The transformed spinor F’(/;, j2) is given by the same formula (59) but with the trans- 
formed spinors &’ = Aé and 7’ = A*y in place of the spinors & and 7 in the initial reference 
frame: 


(AB ya *"(AB)_ aa! “(Amaia ** (4°) _ ai” 


[(i+o)! (A—2)! Get 6)! Gao)? (61) 


Fs(ip Je) = 
Comparison of (60) and (61) allows one to find the matrices (D(A). To do this it is necessary 
to expand each factor in (61) of the type 


(AE)gt? = (Aa Esjo+ AoE —1/2)/*? 


via the binomial formula, then to construct a polynomial in b Type? g ae and7_ te’ Collect- 
ing terms in F,;(j,, j.) and then comparing with (61), one may write the matrix elements 
of DUv4N(A), Since the polynomials in & and 7 are independent, we may find separately 
the matrices with dotted and undotted indices. 


Nov 5 
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The spinors (59) and (61) may be represented in the formof a product of the spinors 
f,(jx) and f;( j,), each of which is associated only with dotted or undotted indices: 


Fs (Jy A) = F(A) f, a(J2)- 


It is obvious that 


Setting jz = 0, we obtain the matrix D4» (A), transforming only spinor components 
with undotted lower indices: 


Sid) = (rt)! ae)? Saye aya? (62) 


Setting j, = 0, we find the matrix D®/9(4*), transforming only components with dotted 
indices : 
F . ; —1/2, det, dy—6 
FAA)! (A-O)T mys Mage” 
In the general case the matrix ‘D%/2)_4) is a direct product of the matrices D“» 4) and 


(D+ A): 
(Div 4) = DU» 4) x D4 A). (63) 


Let us now compare the matrices D4) and ‘DY A). The spinor components 
FJ) and f;(j) are formed by the same rule respectively from the spinors £, and n,. The 
difference in the matrices DU-(A) and D4) thus arises from the fact that & trans- 
forms by the matrix A and 7 by the complex conjugate matrix A*. In other words, if we 
perform the substitution 4 +> A*, then from DY (A) we obtain D(A): 


(D® D(A) = DU A*). 


But f,(j) contains the real coefficients [(j+ @) \(j—o)!]-2 times powers of the complex 
numbers £,,. and &_,/.. Thus [as one may easily verify directly from (61)]}, one will have 


DU OA) = [DY %(A)]* = DO PA). (64) 


From this it follows that the matrices‘D%/9(4) and DY»/)(A) are complex conjugates of 


one another: 
(DUv5)(A) = [DU»jd(A)]*. (65) 


This means that the transformation is real if j; = je. 
On the basis of relations (62)-(64) we may ascertain the properties of D4»/9(A) by 
studying only 
(DU»%4) = DI(A) (66) 


or the matrices‘D)(.4). 
Let us examine the matrices D/(A). They form a representation of the binary group. The 
identity transformation for A = E is 


DIE) = 6. (67) 
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Performing two successive transformations A and A», we obtain from (60) and 


(AoAi)e ** (Ao As$)- f* = [(it-a)! J—@) ]*§ D(A Ad fA) 
= (ita)! (j—a)!]* D'(Aa).? (Ar8)y*? (428)-2° [G+ 0)! G-)'T7 3 
or 
D4(Ae) D(A1) = D4 AeA). (68) 
As a consequence of (68), 
Di(A7!) = [Di(A)]-! = Di-1(A). (69) 


In an analogous way, one may show that 
Di(AT) = [Di(A)]? = DITA). (70) 


The relation between the inverse A~! and the transposed A? 2 by 2 matrices was written 
earlier in the form (6), or A~! = C-!47C. The corresponding relation between the 
(2j+ 1)X(2j+ 1)-matrices D/—1(A) and D/"(A) may be obtained if one uses the multiplication 
rule (68) and formulae (69) and (70): 


Di-1(A) = D4(C~1) DITA) DC). (71) 


Thus this relation is completely analogous to the relation between the 2 by 2 matrices. 

If we limit ourselves to unitary matrices At = A~}, the representation D/(A) coincides 
with the representations ‘D/(A) of the group of spatial rotations Rs or the unitary group 
SU2, which, as is well known, are irreducible. The group SU2 is a subgroup of the binary 
group, and, consequently, the representations D/(A) are also irreducible. From this it follows 
as well that the representations D4/»)(_4) are irreducible. 

The matrices D(A), in contrast to D(A), also are determined for nonunitary transfor- 
mations A. The matrices D/ and/D/ have in common the rule for construction of a represen- 
tation in the space of basis spinors f,(j). Thus in the case of the matrices D, one can use those 
results obtained for/D/ which are based only on the form of f,() and the transformed spinor 
fA) 

Let us now multiply each spinorin formula (62) for f,(j) by aconstant (complex) number a, 
thus obtaining 


Sol Fs §) = fol J; a6)= fof, €). 


The transformation £ - a& may be treated as one induced by the nonunimodular 2 by 2 
matrices a-E(det (aE) = a?). If one maintairis the previous definition of D/(A) [formulae (61) 
and (62)], given there for unimodular matrices A, one may then write 


Di(aE) = aD(E) = PE, 


where EY denotes the unit matrix in the space of the 2j+ 1 functions f,(/). 
Analogously, one may see that 
DaB) = aJD4(B), (72) 
where B is any 2 by 2 matrix not limited by the unimodularity condition. From (72) one 
may easily conclude as well that D, form a representation of the group of 2 by 2 matrices 


5* 
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(all complex 2 by 2 matrices B). For this we note that if det B = b? + 0, then one may set 
B = DA, where det A = 1. Then 


Di(B,) DiBz) = Di(b1A1) Di(b2A2) = (b1b2)*/ D(A, A2) = Di(b1b2A1A2) = Di(B1B2), (73) 


so D/(B) is a representation of the group of matrices B with nonzero determinant (non- 
singular matrices). But the representations D/(B) are continuous functions of the matrix 
elements B [see, for example, (61)]. Thus (73) remains valid for singular matrices B, when 


det B = 0. 
Up to now we have considered spinors with lower indices. In analogy with (55) and (52) 


we may define a spinor with an upper index 
Fi) = [Ui+e)! (J—o) JV? Et tog ioe, (74) 


The passage from spinors f, to spinors f’ (raising of indices) is carried out, according to 
the definition (74), using the operation in which the index of every spinor &, in (62) is raised 
by the metric matrix C—}. In other words, raising indices of the spinor f, is performed using 
the matrix D(C~1): 

fej) = Die(C~?) fol J). (75) 
Since (C~1&)“” = —&) 9, (C~*€)"” = E_4/, via the definition of D/(A), we may find the 
matrix elements 


Dle(C-) = (—1Y-e b¢°. (76) 
An index is lowered using the matrix D/(C). From (76) we find 
DI(C) = (—1)/te d3°. (77) 


The matrices D(C) and D(C-) are symmetric for even values of j and antisymmetric for 
odd /: 
DiC) = (—1)?/ De(C-1), — DL(C) = (—1)*/ DLC). (78) 


From this, in particular, one obtains a generalization of (40) for the contraction of two spin- 


ors: 
Sop = (1) Ufa@?. (79) 


For spinors with dotted indices pj) and z;(j) and representations D/(A*) = D(A) 
we could repeat all operations beginning with (64), finally obtaining all the above formulae 
but with dotted indices, including 


Di(C) = (—1)" DIPM(C~) = (—1)/** 85%. (80) 


Thus spinor algebra in the case of spinors of the type f,(j) is a direct generalization of the 
algebra for the simplest spinors &, 7. Instead of two values of 0,¢ =+ 4, the indices now take 
on 2j+1 values ge, ¢é = j, j-1, ..., ~j+1, —j. These spinors transform by the matrices 
D‘(A) with (2j+ 1)? matrix elements; here the type of indices in D/ exactly corresponds to 
the type of indices in its argument 4. We write D/°(A), D/®(4-17), D#(A*), D#® (A+), 
and instead of the metric tensors C,,, Cg, and C -158 C-1# use the matrices Di{C), Dis(C), 
D(C}, and D*(C-1). Of course, numerically all four matrices D/*(B), D’*,(B) 
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D*.(B), and DB) will be the same for the same numerical matrix B. According to 
(64), (69), and (70) the matrices D/(A) are unitary if the matrix A is unitary. The matrices 
D(A) are Hermitian if the matrix A is Hermitian. 

The one-to-one connection between the properties of the matrices D/(B) and B allows 
one to simplify the writing of the indices; we can, for example, write only the lower indices, 
easily reestablishing their real meaning via properties of B. For example, D(A) = D?”(A), 
DIA’) = DE(A%), —Di,(C™) = D”*(C™), —_Di,(X) = DIX), Di(K) = Di AX). 
This form of writing indices will be used later on in Chapter 4. 

Let us sum up. An irreducible finite-dimensional representation DY»/»(4) of the uni- 
modular group SL(2, c) is characterized by two numbers J), j2, each of which may take on 
integer or half-integer nonnegative values. The dimension of a representation (j;, je) is 
equal to (2j:+1)(2j.+1). The matrices D494) may be written as a direct product of 
matrices D(A) and D#**(A):DY"49) = Dx D/*, The representation DY» is nonunitary. 

The representation (ji, j2) of the group SL(2, c) for integral j:+,j2 is independent of the 
substitution A + — A [see (62) and (72)], and corresponds to (single-valued) representations 
of the Lorentz group. If j1+,j2 is a half-integer, the representation (j}, j2) is a double-valued 
representation of the Lorentz group. 


§ 3.4. Direct products of representations and covariant Clebsch-Gordan coefficients 


The product of two spinors f,(j1) and f,(jz) transforms according to a reducible represen- 
tation DD. Using (62) it is easily established that D/*D* may be expanded in a sum of 
representations D/ with 


J= lh —Jjel, lAmeel+1, ...,  lirtel (81) 
or 
So) fol Je) = ¥ isos liJejo) flj), o = o1+02. (82) 


The expansion coefficients (j1j20102| j1j2j0) are defined for 0 = 01+ and for the values 
of j enumerated in (81). For fixed ji, je, j these coefficients are rectangular matrices, where 
0, varies from —j; to +/1 while a2 takes on the values —j2 to +2. The coefficients do not 
depend on the form of the matrix A and thus may be found for unitary 4A when the repre- 
sentations D/ coincide with the representations ‘D/ of the rotation group SU. Consequently, 
the coefficients in (82) coincide with the usual Clebsch-Gordan coefficients: 


(A jeoie2 | jijeja) = C(jrjej; 01920), (83) 


and are the matrix elements of the unitary transformation from the basis f(j)f(j2) to the 
basis f(j) with values j in (81). 
From the unitarity of the transformation, the orthogonality of the coefficients (83) 
follows: 
Y, in j200e | jajaja) (jr j20i08 | jrjojo) = 831855° 
OJ 
ip sceeth e tine os i (84) 
Y hijeo102 | rjeJ’o’) (ji jroies | fr jojo) = 6 4-82. 
oO}, O2 
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Let us perform the Lorentz transformation A on both sides of formula (82). The inde- 
pendence of the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients of the form of the matrices A means that 
(Aajanioa | jsjnia) = J) DMA) DURA) DISA) (jajasiog |ijajo’). (85) 
must hold. Formula (85) determines the transformation properties of the coefficients 
(jrj2o102| jijejo) for Lorentz transformations: it transforms as f*(ji) f*(j2) £(j). In short, 
the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients have the same numerical value for all reference frames, 
Passing from the matrices A to the matrices A*, we obtain from the representation)“ © 
the representation D©”) = D/* with dotted indices. Because of their independence of the 
matrices A, the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients are the same both for D/ and for D/*. From 
this it follows also that they are real. 
To emphasize the spinor properties of the coefficients (82) one sometimes introduces the 
notation 
T1102 102 
(Jajoooe | idaio) = [aia] = [aie] (86) 
Cc 


a 


The covariant Clebsch-Gordan coefficient has only upper spinor indices:“* ” 





* . a 0402 
(a : ‘) = [if jalou = D(C) [| = (—DP* i jroi22 | ja joj—0) 
0, d2\0 o 
= (—1)i-hh 4/2741 (7 ae ’), (o = o1+02), (87) 
01; O2 @ 


where (; aed ) is the usual Wigner 3j symbol. 
0, O2 OC 
The Clebsch-Gordan coefficients have the following symmetry properties: 
(hijeoie2 | jijejo) = (—IAteI (fy je—o1—02 | frjej—o), 
ie ae ane mes (88) 
(Aijeoiea | jijejo) = (— Mt (fg froaor | jojijo). 
We note also that: 
o O10, a 
[| =(-1¥ Ea = (-1)¥ [ivei| 
10g oa 


1% 


04% 1 1 
O;j Sah pe a has Die22(C-1) 3 (- 1)i-% 65,7 a 89) 
oa, Ve Va 
0 
ip] = ay Dino C)= = Caan a 1)ite 8;,°*. 
| He aaa Var 


§ 3.5. Representations of the unitary group SU, 


The representations of the unitary group SU2 may be obtained from the representations 
(J, 0) of the group SL(2, c) if we restrict ourselves to unitary 2 by 2 matrices R. Denoting 
a matrix of the representation of SU, by D4, we have 


D*(R) = Di(R). 
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The matrices ‘D’ are usually studied in a course on nonrelativistic quantum mechanics, 
In relativistic quantum theory they are also important, since, as we shall see below in Chap- 
ter 4, it is precisely the matrices D’ that are involved in the transformation law of state 
vectors of massive particles. For this reason, we shall dwell on the properties of these matrices. 

The infinitesimal form of a unitary 2 by 2 matrix R describing a rotation may be written 
as 


R = 1-i(o-w), 
where the rotation parameters w, are real. In the Jth representation of the group SU2, this 
form corresponds to the infinitesimal form of the matrix D/(R): 
DR) = 1—i(J-w). (90) 


The generators J, introduced in formula (90) are self-adjoint operators and satisfy the same 
commutation relations 


[Jis Ji] = tein, 
as in the particular case of the representation J = +, when J, = 40,. For finite transforma- 
tions R = exp [—ii¢-w] we must write in place of (90) 
(DIR) = exp {—i(J+w)}. 
It is obvious that if R is parametrized using Euler angles {expression (34)], then 
DUR) = DQ, 8, yp) = em iaveiWe— idee , (91) 
The basis of a representation D” is a set of 2/+1 functions ©? distinguished by the rank 
2n = 2J of an irreducible multi-spinor or by the eigenvalue of the invariant J?: 
(J3+ 3+ J2)8! = I +1)82. 
The basis functions ®/ differ from one another with respect to the eigenvalue of the opera- 


tor J3: 
: IO! = 0; 


the quantity o may take the following values: —J, —J+1, ...,J—1, J. For a trans- 
formation given by a 2 by 2 matrix R, the basis functions ®/ transform by the rule 


0; 5.03 = YD {R)PS. " (92) 
Since the transformations of the group SU; are unitary, we may introduce a quantum 


mechanical notation for the basis functions: 


@/ = |o, J), 
and write (92) in the form 


|o, JY’ = DR) | 0, Jy = Slo’, J) Dz(R). 


The matrix D/,, is thus formed from the matrix elements of the unitary operator D/: 


DR) = (0, J\U(R) | 6, J) = (o', J | ene 's%e—i |g, J) = DL, 8, y). (93) 
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The second relation (93) is satisfied if the parametrization (34) is chosen for R, or the 
expression (91) is chosen for the operator U(R). This parametrization is convenient since 
the operator J3 is usually assumed diagonal. 

The functions ‘D7,(p, #, y) introduced in (93) are the matrix elements of any rotation 
U(R) in an irreducible representation J. They are those fundamental functions which are 
connected with the group SU, and completely characterize it. The functions ‘DY satisfy the 
equation 


2 2 2 
| : 55 (sin 8-35) + ! (5 g —2cos 8 eg )\22.0,0.» 








sind 0d 06) * sin? d oy See Op Oy 
= —J(J+1)D2(¢,5,y) (94) 


a'D.(p, , p) = —i 5 D3 Ap, 9, v)s 


0 
aD2 (9, b, Y) =! op DiMA, 8, y). 


The orthogonality condition for D2,(y, 8, y) has the form 
1 Qn nm Qn 1 
ar | | | Dy, 9, vp) DeAy, , p) sin b dd dp dy = Oe1 577005 yy- (95) 
0 00 


If the angles g and y are connected in such a way that y+yp = 0, then 
[ 220. 6, 3 ?) DY, 6, oa Y) sin 6 ad dp for ice 63780' : (96) 


holds. 
The functions Di,(y, #, p), as functions of the Euler angles for various values of J, c, 
o’, are a complete set, or 


1 * , ? , , , ? 
Bat pe, A+ DDE, 9, v) Del G's H, v') = 8(y— 91) dcos F— cos 8) (y—y'). (97) 


The relation (97) is satisfied separately for integral and for half-integral values of J. 
Since o is an eigenvalue of J3, by (93) one may isolate the dependence of the function 
(Di, on the angles y and y: 
Dil P, 9, p) = e717? -'d2 (9), (98) 
where 
di, (8) = (0', J\e-9|6, J). 
The functions d’(#) have been calculated by Wigner.“® They have the following symmetry 
properties: 
d3 (8) = (=1)"-* di(8) = (=? dy), | on 
di_{9) = (-1)'*" d3.{a—9). 
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Formulae (95) and (97) are equivalent to the following relations for d7(@): 


a 


2 
dJ,( 8) dZ,(8) sin 8 dd = ~—— 85y, 


te) 
¥ I+ 4) dd) de 8) = 8(c0s 8 —cos 9). 


The explicit expression for d/(#) is rather cumbersome: 


7 vee V(I+a)!(J—a)! (Ito)! (J—o')! 

dy 8) = 3 (— I" i te ito" —o)! 
O\ 2It+0-0'-2 . 6 2+0’-o 
ae 


x (cos ~ sin — 


5 5 (101) 


CHAPTER 4 


THE QUANTUM MECHANICAL POINCARE 
GROUP 


THE relativistic dynamics of a free particle is fully determined by the behavior of its state 
vector under transformations g of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group P.. Knowledge 
of the explicit form of the operator U(g) acting on the particle state vector is equivalent to 
the solution of the equation of motion for a free particle. In particular, after constructing 
U(g) the transition to local fields becomes obvious. 

In studying a scattering process, effects connected with the motion of free particles make 
up the kinematics of the process. Thus for interacting particles knowledge of U(g) allows 
one to distinguish kinematics from dynamics. 

In the case of elementary particles, the operators U(g) form an irreducible unitary repre- 
sentation of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group (see § 1.2). It is thus necessary for us 
to construct an explicit expression for U(g) for masses m > 0 and m = 0. 


§ 4.1. Introductory remarks 


As was shown in §§ 1.3 and 1.4, elementary particles are classified in the Poincaré group 
by two invariants—the mass m and the spin J(m = P,P“ and J(J+1) =—w*/m’). We 
consider only the case m? = 0. The polarization vector w,, (or the Pauli-Lyubanski vector) 
is defined here by the formula 

Wu = de uve Po, 


The third invariant—the sign of the eigenvalue of the operator P°—is always positive for 
physical states. 

In the canonical basis introduced in § 1.3, as quantities forming a complete set of mutually 
commuting operators, one chooses (along with mass and spin) the momentum p and one 
of the components of the spin vector 


Jt= ae wn, 
m 


where n™ is a unit four-vector orthogonal to the four-momentum p,. Thus the full notation 
for a particle state vector is 
|p, a; m, J; ©), (1) 
60 
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where @ is the eigenvalue of the operator J*, while C refers to all remaining variables. We 
shall sometimes omit for brevity the letters m, J, and € from (1) (if this does not cause mis- 
understandings) and write instead of (1) simply 


|p, &). 


Our problem consists in finding an explicit form of the unitary transformation of the state 
vector (1) 


|p, o) ze Ug) |p, o), (2) 


induced by an element of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group g. 

A transformation of the classical Poincaré group g = (a, A) is given by a translation four- 
vector a” and a real 4 by 4 Lorentz transformation matrix A. In the quantum mechanical 
group, a homogeneous transformation may be written in the form of a unimodular complex 
2 by 2 matrix A, while the four-vector a” may be associated with the Hermitian matrix 
a = ¢,a", So that the element g of this group is g(a, A). The Lorentz matrix A is defined in 
terms of the matrix A; specifically, the transformation of a matrix b = ob” 


b’ = AbA* 
corresponds to the Lorentz transformation 
bY = Ap’, (3) 


where A(+ A) = A(A) (see Chapter 3). Instead of the multiplication law of the classical 


Poincaré group 
(41, Ax) (@2, Ae) = (41+ Arde, ArA2) 


the multiplication law 
(a,, Ay) (ag, 42) = (ar + Arad, A, Ap). (4) 


holds in the quantum mechanical Poincaré group. The unit element is (0, 1); the inverse 
element is equal to 


(a, A)-! = (—A-!aA-!+, AW). (5) 


An inhomogeneous transformation (a, A) was defined as a homogeneous transformation 
(0, A) followed by a translation (a, 1); in fact, in this case (4) then reads 


(a, A) = (a, 1)(0, A) = (0, A) (A~4aA~**, 1). (6) 


Thus, to find the unitary representations U(a, A) it is sufficient to find separately the unitary 
representations U(a, 1) of the translation and U(0, A) of the homogeneous subgroups. 

The unitary representations U(a, A) of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group were found 
by Wigner.“ The method of induced representations used to construct U(a, A) rests on the 
concept of the little, or stationary, group. We shall not touch on the mathematical questions 
connected with this method and its application to the Poincaré group, referring the reader 
to the specialized literature. 
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§ 4.2. Transformations and momenta. The little group and the Wigner operator 


Let us consider the subgroup of translations. Its representations satisfy the commutative 
multiplication law 


U(ai, 1) Ula, 1) = Ulait+ae, 1), (UO, 1) = 1), (1) 


reflecting the fact that translations in different directions do not influence one another. 
Since the relation between the matrix a and the four-vector a“ is one-to-one, the represen- 
tations (7) coincide with the representations of the translation subgroup of the classical 
Poincaré group. Translations form lan algebra of the subgroup with four continuous pa- 
rameters a“, The operator of an infinitesimal transformation (8a, 1), by (1.34), is equal to 
U(éa, 1) = 1+iP,, da”, so that a finite transformation U(a, 1) is 


U(a, 1) = ePu2", (8) 
Applying (8) to the states (1), when the momentum is diagonal, 
Ufa, 1)| p, 6) = e'?*| p, 0). 


Apart from variables not connected with space-time symmetry, the states (1) exhaust the 
possible states of a free elementary particle with mass m and spin J. The completeness con- 
dition for the system of states (1) for given m and J may be written in the form 


Y J dup)|p, 2) (pol = 1, (9) 


where du(p) is the invariant volume element in momentum space. Any state in (9) may be 
obtained from some chosen state using a Lorentz transformation, since by definition 
elementary particle states transform via irreducible representations. Bearing in mind that the 
value of the mass m? = p? is given, we find 
B 
du(p) = 105(p?—m?) d4p = box (po > 0), (10) 


where fo is an invariant factor which we shall set equal to 1. For this choice of du(p) the 
orthogonality condition for the states (1) must be written in the form 


(P’, o’ |p, a) = 2p08(p—p’)8.00" (po > 0). (1) 


Any elementary particle state | ¥) may be represented in the form of an expansion in basis 
states | p, 0): 


IP) =F | SE po) P.9), (12) 


where the function y(p, o) may be called the Wigner wave function of the particle. The scalar 
product of two states | ®) and | ¥) may be expressed in terms of their Wigner wave func- 
tions: 


oy =¥| Feo. dvr. 0) 3) 
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As is usual in quantum mechanics, for the existence of the scalar product (13) it is essential 
that the wave functions » and p be quadratically integrable. The four-momentum matrix 
p = ¢,p" transforms via the formula (see (3.17)) 


p’ = ApAt, p’* = A,*(A)p’. (14) 


Let us distinguish among the transformations A those A(p) which leave the momentum 
matrix invariant: 


A(p) pA*(p) = p. (15) 


The form of the matrix A(p) will, of course, depend on the choice of p. The product 4i(p) x 
A2(p) of two matrices 4;(p) and A2(p) with the property (15) also does not change p, i.e. the 
set of matrices A(p) forms a subgroup of the unimodular group. This subgroup is called the 
stationary subgroup L(p) of the momentum p or the little group belonging to the momen- 
tum p. 

Thus for every value of the momentum p one may define the little group L(p) and, con- 
sequently, considering different momenta, we must introduce the set of little groups 
L(p1), L(p2). «-- 

It is natural to expect that the little groups L(p) and L(p) belonging to the momenta p and 
p have the same form (i.e. are isomorphic), if the momenta p and p may be connected by 
a Lorentz transformation. In fact, let us set 


p = a(p, p) pa*(p, p). (16) 
It is easy to check that if A(p) refers to thelittle group L(p), i.e. A(p) pA*(p) = p, the matrix 
A(p) = «-"(p, p) A(p)«(p, B) 


belongs to the little group L(p) of the momentum fp, i.e. the relation A(p) pA*(p) = p holds. 
Fixing «(p, p) we may form from every matrix A(p) the matrix A(p), and vice versa. In other 
words, there exists a one-to-one relation between the sets of matrices A(p) and A(p), while 
the groups L(p) and L(p) have identical structure. As a consequence of this, it is sufficient 
to consider the little group belonging to a particular chosen momentum p for momenta p 
with the same value of the invariant p?. The momentum |’ is called the standard momentum. 

The transformation (16) taking the standard momentum p into the momentum p is not 
unique. It is obvious that two transformations a(p, p) and «(p, p) A(p) differing by a matrix 
A(p) in the little group L(p) of the standard momentum will lead to the same result: 


a(p, p) A(p) BA+(p)a+(p, B) = a(p, p) Bx*(p, A). 


We may, however, fix «(p, p) by demanding that it always be chosen in a definite way. The 
operator « is called the Wigner operator. Setting the form of the Wigner operator, we may 
find the connection between any unimodular transformation A and the corresponding 
transformation of the little group A(p). 

Let the transformation A take the momentum p into p’: 


ApAt = p’. (17) 
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The momenta p and p’ may be obtained from the standard momentum p using «(p, P) = «(p): 
a(p)pat(p) =p, a(p’)pat(p’) = p’. (18) 


Inserting expression (18) into (17) and multiplying from the left by «~1(p’) and on the right 
by a-**(p’), 
a-*(p’) Aa(p) pa*(p) Ata-1*(p’) = p. 
This means that the matrix 
a-(p’) Aa(p) = A(p, A) (19) 


belongs to the little group of the standard momentum p. From this we conclude that any 
unimodular transformation A may be represented in the form of a product of three matrices: 


A = a(p’) A(p, A)a-"(p). (20) 


Fixing the Wigner operator a, we have thereby established a one-to-one relation betwen 
transformations of the homogeneous group A and transformations of the little group 
A(p, A). This fact is crucial in the construction of unitary representations of the Poin- 
caré group. 


The little group and the Wigner operator for m? > 0 


In this case it is convenient to choose the momentum in the rest state: p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0) 
as a standard momentum p. Then the matrix of the standard momentum is p = mE, i.e. 
proportional to the unit matrix. Transformations of the little group L(p) belonging to this 
standard momentum must thus, by (15), satisfy the condition 


A(p) A+(B) = E, (21) 


which is just the unitarity condition for the matrix A(p). Consequently, the little group in 
the case of timelike momenta is the subgroup of unitary transformations SU2, which is the 
covering group of the rotation group. 

The Wigner operator «(p) is defined for m? > 0 by (16) upto unitary transformations R in 
SUz2; specifically, the matrices « and «R lead to the same results. We shall use this freedom 
and choose as a “standard” operator « the operator «(p) which takes the four-momentum at 
rest p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0) into a given four-momentum p“ using a pure Lorentz transformation 
without rotations. As we saw in § 3.1, pure Lorentz transformations are described by Hermi- 
tian matrices A; for this reason our choice of the operator « is equivalent to the imposition 
of Hermiticity on «: 


a*(p) = a(p). (22) 


The transformation «(p) k«(p) = K, where kp = 0, hence takes the three-dimensional 
plane orthogonal to the vector p (and consisting of the vectors k) into the three-dimensional 
plane orthogonal to the vector p (and consisting of the vectors K). As one may show, the 
condition (22) means that those vectors k which are simultaneously orthogonal to the 
vectors p and p (i.e. which belong to both three-dimensional planes), do not change under 
the transformation. 
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Equation (16) for a may be rewritten in the form 
a(p) pa*(p) = ma?(p) = p. (23) 


Calculation of the operator a thus amounts to the extraction of the square root of the mo- 
mentum matrix p. To find a, we set, as in (3.28), 


a(p) = cosh Fs (en) sinh f (n? = 1). 
From (23) we find cosh B = po/m, n = p/|p|, from which we obtain the desired expression 
for the Wigner operator: 
m+po+(a-p) 


[Bma(m-+ poy 2 i 


a(p) = 


If, as a standard momentum, we choose a momentum k differing from the rest momentum 
p” = (m, 0, 0, 0), the most general expression for « in (16) is 


a(p, k) = a(p) Ra-*(k), (25) 


where R is any unitary 2 by 2 matrix, while «(p) has the former meaning (24). The operator 
(25) in general is not Hermitian. The choice of the operator « in the form (24) [(.e. with 
the limitation (22)] is convenient for writing state vectors in the canonical basis. In the case 
of the helicity and E2 bases a different structure is convenient (see § 4.3). 


The little group and the Wigner operator for m? = 0 


The momentum of a zero-mass particle is light-like; p? = 0. Let us choose the standard 
momentum in the form p” = k(1, 0, 0, 1) so that the matrix of the standard momentum is 
p = k(1+0s). The little group belonging to this momentum may be found from (15), i.e. 


A(1+o3)A* = 1+03. (26) 
Let us obtain the unimodular transformation A in the form 


A=Je(ujo,, det d=1. 
Bu 


We may find the coefficients c(u) from (26). In short, 
A = e894 3(01+ io2)ze'¥, (27) 


where z is any complex number while 6 is a real parameter (0 = 6 < 47). The triangular 
matrix (27) is a product of a diagonal unitary matrix u(@) = e~%° and a triangular uni- 
modular matrix 4(z) = 14+$(01+i02)z: 


A = «(z)u(6)5 (28) 


The unitary transformations u(@) form the Abelian subgroup U(1) isomorphic to the 
rotation group in two-dimensional Euclidean space (rotations around the third axis): 


u(61) u(O2) = u(O1+ 62). (29) 
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The transformations f(z) also form an Abelian subgroup: 


t(Z1) t(Z2) = (21+ 22). (30) 
The transformations ¢(z) and u(6) do not commute with one another: 
u(@) t(z) = t(ze-"®) u(8). (31) 


If one introduces the real variables y,, yo, (Z = y,+iy2), then u(6) will describe the rotation 
in the coordinate plane (yi, 2) by an angle 6, while #(z) will describe a translation in the 
(1, Y2) plane. Formula (31) is the multiplication rule (4) for the case of two-dimensional 
Euclidean space. 

Thus the little group (27) of a light-like momentum is isomorphic to the inhomogeneous 
group of transformations in two-dimensional Euclidean space. This group is the group of 
“generalized” rotations of the three-dimensional plane tangent to the light cone, which has 


the degenerate metric 
I 
Sik = ( 1 } 
0 


Let us now find the Wigner operator « for a light-like momentum. For a standard mo- 
mentum matrix p = k(1-+o,) the definition (16) may be written in the form 


a(p) k(1 +o3)a+(p) = | p| oo+(o-p). 


We note that when acting on the standard momentum matrix p = k(1+o3) the matrices 
+(01+i02) and (1—os) give 0. For this reason the Wigner operator may also be written as 


a(p) = oobo+ $(1+03)b3+ $(01—io2)b (32) 


or, because of the unimodularity of«(p), in the form 


a= (ay) (9) (33) 


a1 | 


with real ai; and complex a2:. The relation between the matrix elements of (33) and the 
components of the momentum may be found using «k(1+o3)a+ = p, so that 


ai ay : 
P+p p—ip’, 
PS 21421 ] = es pp 2 (34) 





a 
21 au 
thus 
0 LL fp2 
a1 = P +P >» 41> per (35) 


Formulae (33) and (35) give the most economical expression for the operator «. Another 
frequently used form for « may be obtained if one chooses « as the product of a pure Lorentz 
transformation H(| p|) along the three-axis and a three-dimensional rotation V(p) from the 
three-axis to the direction of p: 


a(p) = V(p) H(|pl). (36) 
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The rotation matrix V(p) has the form 


V(p) = exp {i4B(a-n)}; 
Il pees] (37) 


ipl? t~*«éi:‘p xe.” 


while the Lorentz transformation H(| p|) is 


cos B = 


mp) = Hp) = 4 J A | ha +os(2t_1)] (38) 


Formulae (36)-(38) may be checked by the reader as an exercise. 


§ 4.3. Unitary representations. Case m” > 0 


Let us turn to the construction of the special class of irreducible unitary representations 
U(0, A) of the homogeneous subgroup of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group for 
m? > 0. By (6) and (8) this allows one to obtain the unitary representations of the Poincaré 
group itself. Under a Lorentz transformation A a particle state vector in the canonical basis 
|p, o) undergoes the unitary transformation 


|p, a) ~ U(0, A)| p, 0), 


where the state is normalized according to (11). Since the momentum p is transformed 
into p’ = A(A)p, the transformed state must belong to a new eigenvalue P,, of the momentum 
operator P,,: 

P,U(O, A)| p, 0) = U(0, A)A,’ P,| p, 0) = p,U(0, A)| p, 2). (39) 


We have used here the definition (1.39) of the transformed operator P,,: 
U-X0, A) P,U(0, A) = A,’(A)P,. 


A Lorentz transformation A is accompanied not only by a change in momentum but 
also by a transformation in the space of spin variables o. The transformed state vector 
U(O, A) | p, o) thus may be written in the following form: 


UO, A)|p,o) = Y)1 p',0") Vero(p, A), p’ = A(A)p, (40) 


where the matrix V(p, A) acts on the spin variables o. Let us find this matrix. First of all, 
we find the conditions imposed by the unitarity of the transformation U(0, A). Because of 
(9) and (40), we find 


U(O, A)U*(0, 4) = f du(p) ¥ UO, A)| p, 7) <p, | U*(0, A) 
= f dtpd(p?—m*) YS Voo(A~}p, A)|p, 0’) (p, 0” | Ver0(A-Ip, A). 
Consequently, U(O, A) U*(0, A) = 1, if the matrix V is unitary: 


V(p, A)V*(p, A) = 1. (41) 
Nov 6 
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The meaning of the matrix V(p, A) may be seen if one uses as A one of the matrices A of 
the little group of the momentum p, so that A(p) pA*(p) = p. Then (40) becomes 


U(0, A(p)) |p, ¢) = 2 |p, 0’) Voro(p, A(p)). (42) 


The matrices V(p, A(p)) = V(A(p)) form a representation of the little group L(p) belong- 
ing to the momentum p. 

As we verified in the previous section, the little groups L(p) belonging to various momenta 
are isomorphic to one another, and the relation between their elements may be established 
using the Wigner operator a: 


A(p) = a(p) A(p)a-"(p). 


As a consequence, it is sufficient to consider the matrices V(A(p)) only for a standard 
momentum p, fixing the operator «(p) from the start. We thus define the basis vectors of 
the states for momentum p differing from the standard one in terms of the state vector for 
the standard momentum, i.e. we shall fix the transformation U(0, «(p)) as one in which (by 
definition) the internal variables do not change. For a different choice of «(p) we would 
arrive, obviously, at a unitarily equivalent representation. 

Thus we set 


|p,o) = U(0, a(p))| B, 0), (43) 


choosing «(p) in a definite way. 

Using the condition (43) we may express the matrix V(p, A) for any transformation A in 
terms of the matrix V(A(p)) for the standard momentum p. Multiplying (40) by U-1(0, «(p’)) 
we find, in correspondence with (1.29), (4) and (43), 


U-*(0, «(p’)) UO, 4)| p, o) = U(0, «-(p') Aa(p))| P, &) 
= UO, A(p))|B, ¢) = ¥1 B, 0°) Voro(A()). (44) 


Comparison with (42) shows that the matrices V(p, A) form a representation of the little 
group of the standard momentum p. 

The irreducible representations of the quantum mechanical group will be obtained if we 
choose the matrices V corresponding to an irreducible representation of the little group. 
Here each transformation A for a fixed p corresponds to a transformation of the little group 
A(p) of the standard momentum p: 


V(p, A) = V(A(p)), 
A() = a-(p') Aa(p) = A(p, A), (45) 
p' = A(A)p. 
As was shown in § 4.2, the little group of the momentum p” = (m, 0, 0, 0) is the unitary 


group SU; considered in Chapter 3. The unitarity of the transformation A(p, A) is easily 
checked: 


AA* = a-\(p') Aa?(p) Ata-**(p') = a-(p)A FP Atat*(p') = A+A=1. 
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The matrix V(4) thus coincides in the case of spin J with the unitary (2/+ 1)x(2/+ 1) 
matrices ‘D7(A) of the group SU2, studied in Chapter 3: 


V oo (4) = DIA A). (46) 


One may now obtain the unitary representations of the quantum mechanical Poincaré 
group. Performing the translation (8) on (44) and substituting (45) and (46), we obtain the 
final formula for a unitary irreducible representation U(a, A) of the quantum mechanical 
Poincaré group for spin J in the canonical basis: 


U(a, A)| po) = e?*9"| p’, 0°) Dy(A(p)), (47) 


where D” is an irreducible (unitary) representation of the group SU, A is given by (45), and 
o is equal to the spin projection on the third axis: 


Ms3|P, 0) = o|, 0). (48) 


In the rest state the spin operator J is equal to the angular momentum M, i.e. it may be 
found from the polarization three-vector J = —(1/m)w. Using (43) to pass to state vectors 
with momentum p, we find a general expression for the spin vector in the canonical basis :“” 


J=-5,[w-p = |: (49) 


m p’+m 
where 
Wy = 2 Euro i ae 
To find the generators M,,, in terms of known operators of a finite transformation is not 
especially difficult. The Hermitian generators M,, or M,, N, in a unitary representation 


were introduced by formula (1.33) so that in infinitesimal form the transformation U(0, A) 


was written as 
U(0, A) = 1-1$M,,0" = 14iM-w+iNn-B. (50) 


The parameters w and f are the same in (50) as in the infinitesimal matrix A: 
A= 1+ife-w+ZoeB. (51) 


To find an expression for M and N we must write the right-hand side of (47) for a“ = 0 
and infinitesimal A, and the left-hand side must be rewritten using (50). 

Let us first consider spinless particles (J = 0). In the absence of internal variables o the 
right-hand side of (47) depends on A only via the momentum p’ = A(A)p. We thus obtain 
the following expression for the generators of the spinless representation: 


é 
0 = =-] BIE, = 
M |p, J =0)= il xg, | |p = 0 


NO|p, J = 0) = ip Ip, J = 0), (52) 


p? = (p?+my2, 


The quantities M° and N° are the relativistic orbital angular momenta. 
6* 
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If the spin of the particle is nonzero, the state vector also changes as a result of the rotation 
of the spin basis which is described in (47) by the matrix D/(A). Let us write the infinitesimal 
form of A(p, A) as 


A(B, A) = 1+i4¢-0(w, 8). (53) 
Then an infinitesimal transformation D” is 
DIA) = 1+iM-O(w, B) = 14+1M-w+iR-B. (54) 


Inserting the matrices « and A from formulae (24) and (51) into A(p, A) = «-"(p’) Ax(p), 
we find by a simple calculation, 


i xGe 
A(p, A) = L417 [ows oo (55) 


Consequently, the angular momentum in the canonical basis for a unitary representation 


has the following form :“** 





M = M°+M = M°+J, (56) 
a Z pad 
N=N4R= N+ oO. (57) 


One may verify by a direct check that the operators M and N can satisfy the commutation 
relations (1.41). 

We present without proof a formula for a finite spin rotation A(p, A) induced by a Lorentz 
transformation. If A describes a rotation (A = A~!*+ = R), then [as follows from (56) and 
(57)] the rotation A(p, A) coincides with the rotation R: A(p, A) = R. When A is a pure 
Lorentz transformation (A = At = el#@-"l), characterized by a relative four-velocity 
u“ = (cosh B, m sinh f), then the rotation of the spin basis is determined by the matrix 


. (p+ m) (+1) —(uep) +i(6[pxu]) 1 (o-[pxu)) 
Al , A) = — Q(p, A) ——>— }. 58 
= ptm + (epytmpe OP f ge eN arava ie 


The matrix (58) describes a rotation around the axis pxw by an angle 2: 


: 2b 
sin Q = Pa lpxae | pxul, 


where 
b = (w+ 1)(p°+m)+uep. 


As is clear from (58), the spin basis does not undergo a rotation if p and w are parallel. 
This result also follows directly from the definition (43) of the spin basis for the momentum 
P, since in this case Aa(p) = a(p’). 


Helicity basis 


In a number of applications it is convenient to use the helicity basis, which differs from 
the canonical one in the replacement of J* = (1/m)w*n® by the helicity 
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i.e. by the projection of the total angular momentum on the direction of motion. It is clear 
that the helicity is invariant with respect to three-dimensional rotations (and translations). 
The covariant expression for the helicity in terms of the pseudo-vector w’ or the spin J has the 
form 


pe = Ww? = J, (59) 


in which the unit vector #® is orthogonal to the momentum, f®p’? = 0, (a)? = —1, and 
belongs to a two-dimensional plane passing through the vectors p“ and p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0). 
It is obvious that the eigenvalues of A are the same as those of the spin projection: 4 = — J, 
—J+1, ...,J. 

Let the momentum form an angle # with the z-axis, and g be the angle between the pro- 
jection of p on the (x, y) plane and the x-axis. We shall choose « in the form 

a(p) = R(p, 8, — pei? = h(p) = h(p, 8, 9), (60) 
where 
sinhB=|pi/m (Oxo <a, O<b<n). 


The operator (60) corresponds to that transformation of the standard momentum p which 
first “boosts” the momentum |p| = p along the positive z-axis, using a pure Lorentz 
transformation e***, and then takes it by the rotation 


RQ, $, —-9) = e-its?e—ito2Ppitosp 
into the momentum p. Here the parametrization of the momentum has the form 
p¥ = m(cosh Bf, sinh Bf sin # cos g, sinh f sin 6 sin gy, sinh f cos 8). 


In the case of motion with momentum | p} along the negative z-axis, R must be chosen in the 
form R(O, —-x, 0). 

Thus the helicity basis consists of the 2/+1 states with -—J <4 <J defined by formula 
(43) with the operator «(p) in the form (60), or 


IP, A) = |p, 9,9, 4) = U(A(p, 8, 9) |p, A), (61) 


where A = J? = a in the rest state. The general formulae (43), (45), and (47) also apply in 
the helicity basis, but the operator «(p) is now chosen in a different way than in the canonical 
basis. 
The rotations (45) belonging to the little group must be written in the helicity basis using 
the operator h(p) [see (60)]: 
A(p, A) = hp’) Ah(p), (62) 


where p’ = A(A)p. If A describes a rotation, A+ = A7}, then A(p, A) corresponds to a 
rotation of the spin basis around the direction of the momentum. Here the state | p, 8, p; A) 
is multiplied by a phase factor (the helicity does not change). 

If A is a pure Lorentz transformation along the negative z-axis, so that p = | p| e, > —p, 
then V = e'#:". Here the helicity basis (43) undergoes a rotation 


De®") = Dy ior) = (-1)"** by-a, 


i.e. the helicity changes sign. 
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The choice of «(p) in the form (60) singles out the positive direction along the z-axis. 
Passing to the rest state by (61) the particle helicity 4 always stays equal to the helicity 
projection J+e, on the positive z-axis. Instead of (60) we could have defined a different 
operator h-(p, 8, ») for which the negative z-axis would have been singled out: 


h-(p, 8, p) = Rig, 8, —pyet*. 


Acting with it on a state vector we would have obtained a particle with momentum —p, 
while the helicity A would have corresponded to the projection of —J? in the rest state: 


| —p, 4)- = U(h-(p, 9 @)) |B, 9) lo=-a- (63) 


We note that the operators handh™ contain the same rotations R(g, 8, —¢). Forp = 8 =0 
he relation between the states (61) and (63) has the form 


| —p, 4)~ = (—1)’~*4e7'*4 | p, a). (64) 


Consequently, the transformation from the state (61) to the state (63) includes not only a 
rotation by z around the y-axis, but also the introduction of an additional phase factor. 
States of the type (63) along with (61) are used in describing two-particle states (see § 4.6). 


Other bases 


In scattering experiments particles are characterized by their momenta. For this reason, 
the canonical and helicity bases, in which the momenta are diagonal, are most frequently 
used. 

The expansion of a state in angular momenta corresponds to the angular momentum 
basis.“”) As variables describing the particle state one chooses the square of the angular 
momentum M2, its projection M3, the helicity 4, and the energy Po. 

In another angular momentum basis—the L-J basis“®)—the states are characterized by 
the eigenvalues of the operators L?, L3, and J3, where 


0 
L=M = -i Px 
oP 
is the orbital part of the generator M [see (56)]. 

In some relativistic applications, and also in the theory of infinite dimensional multiplets, 
the basis of the homogeneous Lorentz group is used.“* ” In this basis the operators 
M_,,M”’ and Ewig"M”™, (the invariants of the homogeneous group), and also M? and M3, 
are diagonal. 

In applications connected with the use of infiniteemomentum rest frames, the E(2) 
basis®” is convenient, in which the operators 


Ey = Mo+Msa1 = Nit+Ma, 


(65) 
E2 = Mo2+ Maz = Nea—-M1. 


are diagonal. Together with Miz = Ms the operators E; and E form the system of gener- 
ators of the Euclidean subgroup E(2): 


[E1, Eo) = 0, [Ms, Fi] = iE, [Ms, E2] = —iE1. (66) 
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Transformations of the subgroup E(2) leave invariant the plane x°— x° = 0 tangent to the 
light cone. 


Depending on the choice of the complete system of diagonal operators there are two 
different E(2) bases (for given J and m): 


wo —w : 
———- E-basis), 
Pe_ Ps ( ) (67) 


E,, Ex, F=—4}MyyM*#", G = t€ysieM""M* — (E-basis). 


E,, En Pg = P®— P?, JE = 


In the E-basis the operator JE has the meaning of a spin projection. In fact, on the one 
hand, [J£, P,,] = 0, while, on the other hand, in the rest system JE coincides with the pro- 
jection M3 of the angular momentum M. The eigenvalues of Jf are thus —J, —J+1, ..., 
J—1, J. An expression for the components J£ and JE may be found using the commutation 
relations (1.41) and (1.51), specifically: 


] 
JE, = a. (w1,2—Pr1,2J§)- (68) 


The operators Jz (k = 1, 2, 3)forman “angular momentum vector”, i.e. satisfy the relations 
(JF, JF] = ieindh- 


In contrast to the spin operator J, in the canonical basis, the operator JE commutes 
with the generators E, and Eo. Since 


w = — me (JEP = — MPI (J+ 1) 


the eigenvalues of (J®)? coincide with the eigenvalues of the spin, i.e. the vector J® deter- 
mines the spin in the E-basis. 


§ 4.4. Spinor functions and quantum fields for m7’ > 0 


The representation U(a, A) of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group (47) depends on 
momentum. The same Lorentz transformation A in states with different momenta and spin 
J # 0 may beassociated with the unitary matrices 4 = «~1(p’) Aa(p) describing rotations 
in spin space. If we had passed to coordinate space using a Fourier transformation we would 
have obtained a nonlocal transformation law. This dependence on momentum is, of course, 
purely kinematical in nature. 

Let us pass to a new spinor basis of states whose transformation law does not depend on 
momentum. We consider first particles with spin + and mass m ~ 0. The unitary matrix 4 in 


this case is equal to A = a-1(p’) Aa(p)(p’ = A(A)p), i.e. the product of three unimodular 
matrices. 


Let us introduce the spinor states®* *9 t 


|p, 0) = » [Ps 0") ao(p). (69) 


+ Let us recall that the nature of the indices of the matrices B and D’(B) is defined by properties of the 
matrix B (see the end of § 3.3). 
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From the transformation formula (47) or 


UO, A)|p.o) = YIP’, a") («-"(p') Aap) )ore 


we conclude that the transformation of the states (69) does not depend on momentum 


U(O, A) |p, 7) = YP’, a')Ago, (70) 


and is given directly by the matrix A, as in the case of the spinor (fundamental) representa- 


tion of the homogeneous group. 
The normalization condition for the states (69) is 


(p', 0’ |p, 0) = (p’, 0’ |p, epasgrags 


= ee _ 1 (Gopo—(S*P))oro 
= 2p08( p—P')(%~*)oro = 2pod(p Dita (71) 


ate mp? = 2 = (eat, 


i.e. in passing to simple transformation properties one has lost orthogonality. The complete- 
ness condition is now 





oo" ' a, 
Zr [inoPe 01h = (12) 


In the case of particles with spin J > + and mass m > 0 the unitary matrix V(A) is equal 
to the matrix D/(A) of the rotation group. The matrix D/(A) is defined only with respect 
to the unitary matrices 4; thus in calculating D/(a~"(p’) Aa(p)) with nonunitary « and A we 
cannot use the group multiplication law. However, as was shown in Chapter 3, the matrix 
(D(A) coincides with the matrix D%(A) = D’(A) for unitary A. The matrices D’(A4), 
being representations of the group SL(2, c), are defined here also for nonunitary unimodular 
matrices A. Thus, using the group multiplication law, we may decompose D/(A) into three 
factors: 


D4(A) = D(A) = Di(e-(p’) Aa(p)) = Di(x-1(p')) D¥(A) D(x p))- 
Acting further in analogy with the case of spin J = 4, we may introduce the new basis 


states 58), 
\p,o;J)= LIP. a’; J) Di {a-"(p)). (73) 


The transformation law of these states does not depend on momentum; for p > p’ = A(A)p 
instead of (70), 


UO, A) ip, 03 J) = Yip’, 0’; J) Dz,(A). (74) 


The normalization condition (71) is replaced in the general case by the condition 


~ 


(p90; J|p’,0'; J) = 2706(p—p) Die( (75) 
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while the completeness condition for a given mass m > 0 and spin J is 
7 P 1) a? _ 
E fin) Die(P) mol g = b (76) 


The role of the momentum matrix p in the case of higher spins is played by the matrix 
D"(p), while 
D(p) = p. (77) 


The generators of infinitesimal transformations M,, and N,, in the spinor basis may be 
calculated directly from (74): 

M,= Mi+Ji, Ny = NQ-iJ,, (78) 

where J, is the (2+ 1)-row spin matrix, J? = J(J+1), and M? and N? describe the orbita] 


angular momentum. If 4 = e#**“*+®) is a 2 by 2 Lorentz transformation matrix, the 
(23+ 1)X(2J+ 1) matrix D’(A) is 


Di(A) = et os), (79) 
In the particular case when A = p/m = e#*-°, formula (79) gives 
p BJP) 4; p 

D? —j} = ex 5 gi = B 5 80 

(i) = 7 oe 


where sinh 8 = | p|/m and J is the spin operator. 

Equations (73)-(76) describe properties of spinor states. The local nature of the trans- 
formations (70) and (74) of these states makes them very convenient as a starting point for 
the introduction of local quantum fields g(x) depending on the coordinates x as parameters. 

Let us now introduce creation and annihilation operators. The single-particle state 
| p, o; J, m) may be thought of as the result of applying a creation operator at(p, o; J, m) 
to the vacuum state |0): 

|p, 0; J, m) = a*(p, a; J, m) |0). (81) 


Since only particles with mass m and spin J will be considered below, one may omit m and 
J from the identification of the state. 
The vacuum |0) is a homogeneous and isotropic state of lowest energy: 


P#\0) =0, M,,»|0) = 0, 
and, consequently, is invariant with respect to relativistic transformations: 
U(a, A)|0) = |0). (82) 


Knowing the transformation properties of the states, it is not hard using (81) and (82) to 
find the way a* transforms. In order that (47) hold: 


U(a, A) |p, 0) = yer *|p', 0°) DL (a-\(p’) Aa(p)), p’ = A(A)p, 
a* must transform according to 
Ufa, A)a*(p, «) Ua, A) = Le “at(p’, 0’) DL(a—1(p’) Ax(p)). (83) 
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The annihilation operator a is the Hermitian conjugate of a* As a result of the normal- 
ization (p’, «|p, 0) = 2p,6,,-6(p—p’), the commutation relation between a and a’ is 


[a(p, 2), at(p’, oz = 2pod.0d(p—p’), (84) 


where the sign + refersto commutation (anticommutation) in the case of Bose-Einstein 
(Fermi—Dirac) statistics. We shall assume that the statistics of the particles is known. In 
what follows we shall dwell on the connection between spin and statistics. 

The Hermitian conjugate of formula (83) describes the transformation properties of the 
annihilation operator a: 


Ufa, A)a(p, a) U~"(a, A) = Deer “Dax (p) A~*a(p')) a(p’, 0’). (85) 


In (85) the fact that D’ is a unitary matrix has been used. 
In what follows it will be convenient to have another way of writing the formula (83) for 
a*. Since A~! = C-14™C (see Chapter 2), one may write instead of (83) the expression 


¥ Ula, A) Da(C~*) a*(p, 0’) U-“(a, A) 
= ae Dao(2-(p) A~*e(p')) Dy(C~) a*(p,’ 0”). (86) 


This means that D(C')a*(p) = } DZ.(C~)a*(p, o) transforms in the same way as 
ov 


the annihilation operator. 

One may pass from the operatorsa and a* to the spinor operators D’(a)a and D’(aC—)a*, 
which transform locally according to the (J, 0) representation of the Lorentz group; for 
example: 


U(0, A) [D"(e(p)) a(p)] U-*(0, A) = D(A") [D¥(a(p')) a(p’)].- 


As a basis for the spinor operators D/(a)a and D’(aC~)a*, one may construct the quan- 
tum fields gS and go? :@4 5) 


Ox) = vena] OP Dia) a(p, o’)e~?* (87) 
Paa( ) (2n)3/2 2p° > 50’ ) (P, Je > 
p(x) = aa | Sr DPC) a*(p, o')e, (88) 


where the form of the exponent is determined by formulae (83) and (85). 
A unitary transformation U(a, A), when acting on the fields (x) and g(x), transforms 
them into the fields 


U(a, A) pH(x) U-*a, A) = 3 Di(A-*) pi Ax +a), (89) 


ie. U(a, A) produces translations and rotations in x-space corresponding to the element 
g = (a, A) of the Poincaré group D',. 

Up to now, when considering the Poincaré group, we have not been interested in the 
difference between particles and antiparticles since their relativistic properties are the same. 
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However, when constructing a local field operator g(x) containing both creation and anni- 
hilation operators, - is natural to demand that the field y(x) have a simple phase transfor- 
mation law g(x) + e(x). Under phase transformations the operators for creating particles 
a* and antiparticles b* transform in an opposite fashion: if a+ -- ate~”, then b* -- bte’®. 
We must, then, write the field p in the form 


Px) = PP(x) + nf (x), (90) 


where g\~ is given by the same formula (88) but with the operator b*(p, o) in place of a* 
(p, a). Here 7 is a phase factor. 

Because of (89), the field g(x) transforms locally under Lorentz transformations. Let us 
now see if the field may be considered local in the sense that the commutator or anticommu- 
tator [y(x), y*(y)]_ vanishes for space-like intervals (x—y)?, ie. let us see whether the 
causality principle holds for g(x). Forming the anticommutator (commutator) and using 
(87), (88), and (90), we find 


= 1 d°p PY pipe) 4 ny to-iple—y) 
[p(x), pe(Y)]4 = Gap po Dee (7) {e' tnn*e "y 


a 3 
= ig (8 fBlemnsccrarcoen 


where we have used maa* = pand D’(—1) = (—1)”. 
The right-hand side of [y(x), p*()]_, is equal to zero for (x—y)? < 0 if the bracket in the 
integrand contains the difference of exponents, i.e. if 


£(-1)¥nn* = —1. (91) 
Equation (91) is possible only for 
m*=1, +(-1)7 =-1. (92) 
Here the upper sign refers to the anticommutator or Fermi-Dirac statistics, while the lower 
sign refers to the commutator or Bose-Einstein statistics. 


Formula (92) expresses the well-known connection of spin with statistics: particles with 
half-integral spin J = 3, 2, ..., obey Fermi-Dirac statistics, while particles with integral 


spin, equal to 0, 1, ..., obey Bose-Einstein statistics. Thus the (27+ 1)-component fields 
(x) = rae | SP (D(a) al ple" + DAC) b*(p)e*} (93) 
(22)? | 2po 
not only transform locally by virtue of (89), 
U(a, A) 9(x) U-(a, A) = D*(A7}) g( Ax+a), (94) 
but also satisfy the locality condition in the form 
[o2).9*le = 0, (xy)? < 0, for | ae (95) 
bosons 


This condition holds if the normal connection between spin and statistics exists. 
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We note that the field g(x) may not even have an energy-momentum density T, (x) or 
other local observables. In the case of higher spins J = 2 the definition of such local quan- 
tities meets with difficulties. 

To conclude this section, we discuss the method used above for describing a system with 
nm? + 0 and spin J. In this method we chose the rest state |0, a9; m, J) as a standard state. 
States with arbitrary momentum | p, 0); m, J) and the same spin projection o, were obtained 
from the standard state by the Lorentz transformation U(0, «(p)). This corresponds to the 
fact that the same state |0, 09; J, m) given in a stationary system of coordinates may be 
observed from the coordinate origin of various frames of reference moving with velocities 
v =—p/po, where v takes on all values 0 <|b| < 1 and all directions o/|o|. Rotating the 
frame of reference, we can obtain states | p, 0; m, J) with various o(—J <0 < J). 

Thus to obtain a complete system of states | p, o; m, J), it is sufficient to subject the stand- 
ard state |0, a0; J, m) to all possible transformations of the homogeneous Lorentz group. 

Passing from measuring devices placed at the coordinate origin of moving systems to 
devices in the same system at some point x, we perform the translation U(x, 1). For any 
creation operator a*(p, o) or annihilation operator b(p, a), we may then define the translated 
operators at(p, o)e* and b(p, o)e~*. The set of all translated creation and annihilation 
operators gives us a full description of a field. The invariant sum of all these translated 
operators U(x, 1) a(p, «) U-*(x, 1), taken with weight D(«(p)), is just the field operator 
g(x). Consequently, the existence of the field operator g(x) is closely connected with the 
Poincaré group. 


§ 4.5. Unitary representations in the case m = 0. Equations of motion 


The Wigner method for constructing unitary representations» set forth in§ 4.3 [formulae 
(39)-(45)] holds as well for the case of particles of zero rest mass. The irreducible unitary 
representations for p? = 0 and po>0 are also defined by the irreducible representations of 
the little group of the standard momentum. In § 4.2 it was established that the little group 
of a light-like momentum p? = 0 is isomorphic to the group E(2) of rotations and transla- 
tions in the Euclidean plane [see formulae (28)-(31)]. If we find its irreducible unitary 
representations, we will at the same time obtain the behavior of a state vector of a massless 
particle under transformations of the Poincaré group. 

A transformation of the group E(2) is given by a unimodular 2 by 2 matrix K of the fol- 
lowing form [see (28)]: 


K = t(z)u(8) = (14+ 4(61+ io2)z)e— 4, (96) 


where z = y1+iye, the parameters yi, yo, and 6 are real, and the standard momentum is 
equal to p“ = k(1, 0, 0, 1). 

Let Y%,, be the desired matrix of the irreducible unitary representation 9 of the group 
E(2) corresponding to the transformation (96) with parameters y1, y2, and 6. The quantities 
= are variables characterizing the components of the representation of the group E(2). 
As a result of the noncompactness of this group, its representations may be infinite-dimen- 
sional and the variables £ may take on a continuous set of values. The state vector of a 
particle with m = 0 may then be written in the form | p, £; @). 
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The transformation law of a state vector |p, ¢; @) induced by the transition to a new 
frame of reference x -- x’ = A(A)x+a is obtained directly from the general formula (40) by 
making the substitutions 0 + & and 


Vora P> A) = Ving (4(p)) - Y2AK), (97) 


U(O, A) |p, &; @) = YIP’, &; 0) Y£(K). (98) 


specifically : 


The form of the matrix K is given by (96), while the dependence of K on momentum and 
the matrix A may be found from (19) or (45): 


K(p, A) = A(p, AV ies = a}(p’) Aa( p), p = Ap. 


Since the group E(2) is similar to P', in the sense that E(2) is also an inhomogeneous group, 
‘one may use the apparatus developed in§ 4.3 to study its matrices. 

To make the analogy more distinct, we denote a translation in E(2) by ¢(z) = [y, 1], and 
a rotation in the (yi, y2) plane by u(6) = [0, uJ]. An element of the group E(2) is [y, u] = 
{y, 1][0, u], while the matrix Y may be written in the form 


Y(y, u) = UF[y, u] = UFLy, 1] UO, uv). (99) 


The operator U[y, u] acts only on the internal variables & of the state vector |p, £3 @), 
which we shall write for brevity simply as [), and is the analog of the operator U(a, A). 
The variables & may be formally subdivided into two parts: & = (t, y); the quantities f1, fe 
are connected with the representation of the translation subgroup U®[y, 1] in (99) and take 
the place of momenta, while the variables y characterize the “internal” state of the vector 
|t, y) and are connected with the little group of the standard “momentum” ?. 

In analogy with (47) we may write at once the general form of the unitary representation 
U*[y, u] of the group E(2): 


UF ly, ult, y) = myles y) VEAL u), (100) 


where the matrix V¥,, acts only on the variables y and forms a representation of the little 
group belonging to the standard “momentum” #; ¢’ = A(w)t, yt = yitit-yole. 

Under rotations in the Euclidean plane, the quantity = +4 remains invariant, and 
thus the representations (100) fall into two classes: 2 > 0 and # = 0 (or t; = t2 = 0). 
If 2 > 0, the “momenta” are different from 0 and take on a continuous set of values corre- 
sponding to the points of a circle of radius | f| in the (¢1, f2) plane. 

If ?=0, then U“[y, 1] = 1 in (99), and the matrices U*[0, u] = Y(0, u)form a representation 
of the rotation group in the plane, or, more precisely, of the group U(1). These represen- 
tations, as in well known, are one-dimensional and are characterized by integers or half- 
integers A, so that if u(6) = e~'@/)°2 then 


YO, u)=e- = (<6<47;4=0, +4, +1, +3,...). (101) 


It remains to clarify the meaning of the invariant quantity 2, and, consequently, the 
meaning of the quantities t; and fz. Since the second invariant of the Poincaré group is w?, 
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one must first of all find the polarization vector w, = (4) €,4¢M”P? for the state | p, t; a) 
with standard momentum p“ = k(1, 0, 0, 1): 


w( p) _ k(-—M1, Es, —E), — My»), (102) 


E, = Maut+Ms, EF: = Mort M32. 
The operators E,, E,, and Mj, satisfy the commutation relations of the group E(2): 
[Ei, E2]) = 0, [Mie Eo} =—-iEi, [Mie E:] = iE2, 


commute with the momentum p, and thus may be identified with the generators of the little 
group of a light-like momentum p. This means that ¢; and fz are the eigenvalues of the 
generators E; and E>. The invariant spin w? in the state | p, £; 2) is equal to 


w* |p, t, A) = —Pk* |p, t; a), p* = k(1, 0, 0, 1). 


Consequently, f? is expressed in terms of the invariant spin operator w”. 

Thus in contrast to the case of particles with mass m = 0, for which only finite-dimensional 
irreducible representations ‘D’ are possible, for mass m = 0 the representations of the little 
group contain both finite-dimensional (for :2 = 0) and infinite-dimensional (for f > 0) 
irreducible unitary representations. The infinite-dimensiona] representations should be 
interpreted as a manifestation of infinite spin. But particles with infinite spin are not ob- 
served in nature, and thus we may discard such representations. The remaining physical 
representations are one-dimensional: Y%., = e~'°6,,, and may be characterized by the 
quantum number A, which is, according to (102) the helicity: A = M-P/| P| ((102) is written 
in a system for which p” = k(1,0,0, 1)and A = Mi). 

Since the eigenvalues of the operators E, and E» are equal to zero for physical represen- 
tations, ft; = te = 0, formula (102) implies wo = —Apo, w3 = —Apz, i.e. in covariant form 


Wy,= —Ap,. 


A change in sign of A in general means passing to another particle (which may not even 
exist). The absolute value of A is called the spin of the massless particle. 

The physical states with zero mass (m = 0) are thus classified according to their helicity 2. 
Each value of the helicity corresponds to one independent state (one polarization state). 
The helicity 4 may take on the values 0, +4, +1, +2.... 

Under transformations of the Poincaré group, x ~ x’ = A(A)x+a the state vector 
|p, A) of a zero-mass particle acquires a phase factor, and the momentum changes: 


U(a, A) |p, 2) = ePe-H? |p’, 2). (103) 


Here the state with momentum p is defined in terms of the state with standard momentum 


p by (43): 
|p, A) = U(O, a(p)) |B, a), 


without the additional phase 6. The angle 6 = 6(p, A) depends on the momentum p and 
the transformation A. This dependence may be established in accord with (27) from the 
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relation 
e- 493 (1+o3) = ¢(1 +03) A(p, A) 3(1 +05) 
= F(1+03)a-"(p') Aa(p)F(I +03), (p’ = A(A)p), (104) 


since e~'?° is equal to the matrix element 4;;. When the Wigner operator «(p) is (32), a 
direct calculation of (104) gives 
(Ap)11 
eat) — ; 
[(Ap)atl go) 


where B, = (Ap), denotes the elements of the 2 by 2 matrix B. 

In (104) $(1 +03) plays the role of a projection operator on the representation with 
w? = f = 0. Indeed, multiplication of the triangular matrix K by $(1+ 03) gives the matrix 
u(1 +0;,), and, consequently, “translations” in Euclidean space of the little group #(z) = 
1+4(¢,+10,)z do not change the state: 


t(z) H(1 +03) = 4(1 +03). 


Let us compare the representation of the Poincaré group for a particle with m = 0 (in the 
helicity basis) and for a particle with zero mass. For m # 0 a particle with spin J has 2/+ 1 
independent states differing in helicity 1 (—J <1 <J); in the case m = 0 a particle with 
spin J has only one independent state with either left-hand helicity (A = —J), or with 
right-hand helicity (A = J). A wave function for a particle with spin J and m # 0 may 
be represented in the form of a (2J+ 1)-dimensional column vector formed from ¢3(p); for 
m = O there remains only one function ©7(p) or ©” ,(p). Under Lorentz transformations the 
2J+1 components of g? for m # 0 transform among one another, since the helicity of a 
particle with mass is not an invariant quantity. In the case m = 0, the helicity is a relativis- 
tically invariant operator, and the only form of the transformation of 4, , consists of multi- 
plication by a phase factor. 

We note that the one-dimensional helicity representation for m = 0 may be obtained 
via the limit m — 0 from a representation with m # Oand spin J = |A|. 

The photon, as is well known, has two independent polarization states and not one, as 
would have followed from the classification via the irreducible representations of the Poin- 
caré group. This means that the photon is described by a reducible representation. In fact, 
the left and right circular polarizations of the photon correspond to the helicities 2 = +1. 
Under space reflection the left (right) polarization transforms into the right (left); the two 
polarization states of a photon will transform according to an irreducible representation 
of the Poincaré group with reflection (see Chapter 6). 

Let us find the generators M and N ina unitary representation for m = 0. Under an 
infinitesimal transformation 


A= 146A = 1+it(o-w)+F(6-B) 
the right-hand side of (103) varies as a result of both the variation of 6(p, A) and the vari- 


ation of the momentum in |p, 2). The spin parts I% and MN of the operators M and N are 
defined by the variation of 6(p, A): 


4(1 +03) d(e-#) = 22(da7x+a71 bAax) $(1+03) 
= i(M-w+R-B) F(1 +05). 
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After inserting eqn. (32) for « we obtain“ 


ee 
M = (soe ate. 1)2, 
+ O+ 
f - f : (106) 
= | -—_.-, —— A. 
R= (—ais pap °) 
All the operators IN, and 2, commute with one another; the generators M = M°+M 
and N = N°+9t, which include the orbital parts M° and N° [see (52)] satisfy the required 
commutation relations (see§ 1.3). 


Spinor states and equations of motion 


In the case of particles of zero mass, one may also construct spinor states whose trans- 
formation law does not depend on momenta.“ *”) However, for m = 0 there is an addi- 
tional condition distinguishing physical states, namely: only the one-dimensional represen- 
tations of the little group E(2) characterized by the invariant w? = f = 0 correspond to 
physical states. When one passes to spinor states, unphysical (27+ 1)-dimensional non- 
unitary representations are introduced. One must thus isolate the physical part of this set of 
spinor states. The resulting supplementary condition is equivalent to an equation of motion 
for the spinor function. 

Let 4= +4. To use the analogy with the case m ~ 0 we will consider the state vector 


|P, +) as a component of the row-vector yj(p) with p*,(p) = 0: 


ps(p) = (IP, ),0), o=t3. (107) 
Let us introduce an auxiliary row-vector ®, whose first component coincides with p;'(p): 
p+(p) = P(p) ¢(1 +03). (108) 


The spinor state |p, 0; 4) for particles with zero-mass may now be defined in analogy with 
(69): 


Ip. 032) = YPAp) aza(p)- (109) 

Adhering to the analogy with the case m ~ 0, we postulate that the spinor states (109) 
transform by the rule (70) or 

Ip’, 0; 2)’ = UO, A)| p03 3) = LP's 0s 2) Ave, (110) 

These transformation properties of spinor states must be consistent with formula (103) for 


the physical state vector |p, +), which may be rewritten in matrix form for the quantities 
92 (p) using (104) and (107): 


UO, A) pr(P) = Lear’) {3(1+05)a-"(p’) Aa(p) 3(1+05)}or- (111) 
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Formulae (110) and (111) may hold simultaneously only when the spinor state (109) 


satisfies the relation 
[p05 2) = Yip. os 2) dep) | 
Co 


A(p) = ep) H(1-+03)a-%(p). f 


The matrix A(p) is a covariant projection operator on the component =. Equation (112) 
defines a light-like spinor. 

The matrix A(p) is easily found if the whole calculation is performed using the Wigner 
operator «(p) = VH [formula (36)]; then 


(112) 





1 1 ‘ 
A(p) = VH > (10s) VH)1 = V5 (1+03)¥* = z (14 2 ) (113) 


Equation (112) is equivalent to the equation of motion for |p, o; 4) when A = $ > 0. 
Multiplying (112) by o,p°— op and using (113), 


DY lp. 0's ) (cop’—S-p)ore = 0. (114) 
The generalization of this result to arbitrary helicity 4 = +J(J > 0) is simple if one notes 
that the matrix D7,((1+6;)) has only matrix elements with o = o’ =+J. (The matrices 


D’(B) depending on the matrix B with det B = 0 were defined in Chapter 3.) We replace 
|p, 4) by the (2J+ 1)-component row vector 


pa(P, J) = (Ip, 4), 0, -.-,9), (G=J>9), (115) 
and then introduce the spinor state with 2J+ 1 components 
ve(p, J) = Yip. 0's J) Dz(az(1 +o4)), 
whose transformation law is postulated to be 
UO, A)| p05 J) = YI, "5 J) Dz). 


Instead of (111) the transformation properties of the physical states (115) according to 
(103) and (104) are described by 


UO, A) gi (p, J) = {*(p', J) DZ +65) AP(1+05))}, - 


The covariant operator for projection on the component o = J of a spinor state is now 
equal to D’(A(p)), while the condition that the spinor state be light-like reads 


|p, 03; J) = Yilp, 0’; J) Di.{A(p)). (116) 
Equation (116) is equivalent to the equation of motion for a light-like spinor of helicity J: 
YP, 035) (Jep—IPoor = 0. (117) 


Here J is the spin matrix in the D’ representation. 
Nov7 
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We now introduce the conjugate states. Omitting steps which repeat the derivation from 
(115) to (117) we give the result for helicity A = J: 


(p, 4; J|U-"(0, A) = ¥ Dz(A~) (P', 0"; JI, 
oe 
PAP, J) = Y Doo 2(1+93)2~*) (p, a3 JI, 
>, Deo{A(P)) (p, a’; J\ = (Pp, a; J, 


where (p, J) is the state conjugate to the state (115). 

Introducing creation a* (p, A) and annihilation a(p, 4) operators via the same formulae (81) 
and (84) as for massive particles, one may obtain the rule for the transformation of these 
operators under the action of U(a, A) from (103) and the conjugate equation. The next 
step—the construction of quantum fields—also turns out to be trivial once one knows the 
procedure for constructing fields with m = 0 (see § 4.4) and light-like spinor states. 


The neutrino equation 


Experiments on f-decay of pions show that the neutrinos », and », have negative, or left- 
handed, helicity (A(v) = —4), while the antineutrinos %, and %, have positive, or right- 
handed, helicity (A(>) = 3). The states (107) thus describe antineutrinos. A two-component 
neutrino field »(x) may be written in the form [see (93)] 


1 a8 ; ] 
rele) = | Ty (ewe—satp)en+ (a(p)o—sb%( per, (T= >), (118) 


where a(p) is the annihilation operator for a neutrino (A = — 4 , while b*(p) is the creation 
operator for an antineutrino (4 = 4). Under transformations x + x’ = Ax+a the field 
v(x) undergoes a transformation 


Ula, A) (x) U-(a, A) = 9" AG 9(Ax+a). 


Equations of the type (114) for spinor states entail the Wey] equation for the field »(x): 
(6-7 —Oo) (x) = 0. (119) 


We note that the choice (36) of a(p) allows one to rewrite the “wave function” ((p)),_,in the 
form 

(«(p))o—s = (2| |)” V(p). 
As in the case of fields with m = 0, one can check that for fields with m = 0 the general 
connection between spin and statistics must hold, i.e. particles with zero mass are bosons 
for 4 = 0, +1, ..., and fermions for 4 =+4, +4.... 


§ 4.6. Multi-particle states 


The asymptotic in- and out-states have properties of the states of free particles. Each 
particle r in the in- or out-complex is on the mass shell: p? = m;, while the state vector of n 
particles |, ... «,) is the symmetrized or antisymmetrized (for identical particles) product of 
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single-particle states (see § 1.4). Consequently the in- and out-states may be constructed 
using creation and annihilation operators (for free particles). 

Let a*(pA, mJ) and a(pd, mJ) be the creation and annihilation operators for particles 
with spin J and mass m, having momentum p and helicity 2. These operators satisfy the 
following commutation relations: 

In the case of bosons: 


[a(pA, mJ), at(p'A', m'I)\— = Smmdzy'2po81v6(p — p’), (120) 
In the case of fermions: 
[a(pa, mJ), at(p'N', mM’ 4 = Simnv6572p05270( p —p’). (121) 


These relations assume that fermion operators for different mass and spin anticommute. 
(This result has been proven in axiomatic quantum field theory.“® Then the product of n 
Creation operators applied to the vacuum |0) gives a state with n particles: 


| pias, miJ13 ~--3 Prdny Mn) = AGt(pidy, myJ1) ... at(Prdns MnIn)|0), (122) 


where A allows for the possible existence of identical bosons: for n identical bosons 4 = 
(nly, 

Under Lorentz transformations the states (122) transform as the product of creation 
operators. The explicit transformation properties of the states (122) are easily established 
using (47). These states, consequently, transform according to a reducible representation 
of the Poincaré group. 

To describe a multi-particle state from the point of view of the Poincaré group, we must 
find the basis vectors of the irreducible representations, depending in an invariant way on 
all specific degrees of freedom of the multi-particle state. Moreover, it is necessary to expand 
the state vector (122) in terms of these multi-particle basis vectors, i.e. to expand the 
product of representations in terms of irreducible representations.©** The case of n parti- 
cles may be studied in the simplest example n = 2. 

Let us consider the two-particle state of non-identical particles 


| 1,2) = |piAi, mJ1; pode, mete) = |1){ 2). (123) 
These states are normalized by the condition 
(1, 2° 1, 2) = 2p02p081,%81,%(P1—p1) 6 p2—p2), (124) 


arising from the normalization (11) of single-particle states. 
The generators P, and M,, in the space of two-particle states (123) may be represented 
in the form of a sum: 


P, = Py()+Pu (2), Muy = My(1)+M,(2), (125) 


where P,(i) and M,,,(i) (i = 1, 2) act only on the single-particle states |7). The mass m, and 
spin J; of the state |i) are defined by the eigenvalues of the operators 


P*(i)|i) = m?\i),  wG) |i) = —mPJ (J+) |i, (126) 
where 
w(i) = Fe"""M,,(i) Poi). (127) 


q* 
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The irreducible representations of the Poincaré group are characterized, as we saw in 
§ 1.3, by the values of the mass m and spin J. In our case 


P,,P# = (P,(1)+P,(2)) (Pa(1) + P42)) = m® > 0 (128) 


and, consequently, the total spin J is equal to the total angular momentum in the center of 
mass system: 
P= pitp2 = 0; 
here 
w = ww = —mI(I +1), (129) 
where 
Wy = FE pwic( M41) + M*(2)) (P%(1) + P(2)). (130) 


The canonical or helicity basis in the case of a single-particle state contains four variables: 
the momentum p, and the projection of the spin j, or the helicity A,. In the case of a two- 
particle state the analogous variables—the total momentum P and the spin projection J; 
or the total helicity A = J-P/|P|—do not describe all eight degrees of freedom. These 
variables, together with m? = s and J, correspond to only six degrees of freedom, so that 
we must construct two additional variables in order to characterize unambiguously each 
two-particle state in an irreducible basis of the Poincaré group. 

Let us denote the two additional variables by yi and y2. The two-particle state vector may 
then be written in the form 

| P, m; J, A; y1, y2), (131) 


where we have used the same symbol for the eigenvalue of total momentum as for the 
generator itself. The quantities y; and ye must be measured simultaneously with all re- 
maining quantities in (131), so that the operators y; andyz commute with each other and with 
all operators characterizing the basis of the irreducible representation of the Poincaré group. 
Consequently, y; and yz must be invariant operators, i.e. commuting with all generators 
P,and M,, (i = 1, 2): 

[vi Pu} =9, [yin Mus] = 0. (132) 


Let us construct from P,(i) and M,,,(i) a set of two invariant operators which do not 
reduce to single-particle ones, i.e. which do not contain P,(i) and M,,(i) with the same index 
i. It is easily checked that the operators 


yi = wf{I)P4, ye = w,(2)P# (133) 


satisfy these demands. Instead of +1 and y¢ it is convenient to choose other invariant oper- 


ators: 
Ay = [(pi'P,)?—mim?]-¥? y,. (134) 


In the center of mass P = 0 the quantity A is the helicity of the ith particle. 
Thus the two-particle basis state for an irreducible representation (m, J) of the Poincaré 
group is 
|P, m; J, A; a1, A2), (135) 
where A, and A: are the helicities of particles in the center of mass system, while the remain- 
ing quantities are given by (125), (128), and (129). Inthec.m.s.4,—Azis the projection of the 
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spin J on the direction 
Pi = +(pi—p2), 


so that A; and A2 are bounded by the condition 
|A1—Ae| <= J. (136) 


Under Lorentz transformations and displacements the quantities A; and A, remain un- 
changed, so that for J = J;+J2 [when (136) does not limit A; and A, in (123)] there are 
(271+ 1) (2J2+ 1) different states (123) transforming independently. 

The invariant normalization condition for the states (135) will be written in the form 


P 
(P, m, J; A; Ay, A2|P’, A’; m’, J’; 43, 42) = o 6(P—P’) (m—m')6 46 57'614,7,83,% - 


(137) 


Let us obtain the relation between the product of single-particle states (123) in the helicity 
basis and the basis (two-particle) state (135) of an irreducible representation of the Poincaré 
group with mass m and spin J. We first pass to the two-particle variables P and pie. Instead 
of the relative momentum of py2 in the c.m.s., let us introduce the invariant mass m = 4/s 
of the two-particle state 


Pit = a 6+ (m+ ma)2) (s—(m—m,)*), Pw = | Prels (138) 


and two Euler angles » and @ describing the rotation R(y, @, —q) from the z-axis to the 
direction pi2. Then in the c.m.s. the product of single-particle states (123) may be written 
in the form 
| p12, A13 1m, J1)| —pre, A2; me, Je) 
= U(R(g, 6, —@)) {| prrezs 413 m1, J1)| — Pires, A2; me, J2)} 


= y 10, Oe ye ht (139) 


Here we have used eqn. (61) for particle 1 and eqn. (63) for particle 2, so that any two- 
particle state in the c.m.s. may be obtained using the same rotation R(g, 8, —y) from a 
two-particle state having only momentum components along the z-axis. The choice of the 
normalization factor in (139) follows from 
, , m eS f 
P§P20°( Pi — Pi) 8(Po— 2) = ipar d4( p—p’) &(Q—-2’). 

A Lorentz transformation of the state (139) from the c.m.s. to a system moving with 

velocity P/Po defines the general two-particle helicity state 


|P, m; p, 8; Ar, A2) = U(h(P))|0, m; ep, 8; Ar, Ae), (140) 


where h(P) is the Wigner operator (61) in the helicity basis. The states (140) are orthonormal 
in the sense that 


(P, m; p, 8; Ar, Aa|P', m’; 9’, 8; Ai, 24) = 64 P—P’) 8{Q-2')bi,75:4,%. (141) 
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The desired connection between the bases (123) and (135) or (135) and (140) is expressed 
by the transformation function®® 


(P’, m's J, As hy, dal P, ms 9, 83 A,B) = Fo ni) 6(P —P’) 6(m—m')8a,x8,x 
x0; J; Al U(R, 8 —¢))|0; p = 0 = 0; A1—Ae = A) 
P 
= NJ) P—P’) (em — m8 1,48 ux DaalPs ®, —9). (142) 
To obtain (142) it is necessary to use (139), (140), and also (when the dependence on J, A 


and 9 is desired) the Lorentz invariance of all normalizations [N(J) is a normalization factor]. 
We note that in the c.m.s., where py. = e, | Pj2|, the total helicity is 


JP 1 
A —— [Jiepiet+ Joepie] = A1—Ae. 


~ TPL [pial 


The expansion of the state (140) (i.e. the product (123) of single-particle states) may be 
consequently written in the form (A = 41 — Ag) 


J 
|P, m; 9, 8; Ay, Ag) = z je NO Dio, 8, —~)|P, m; J, A; Ay, A). (143) 


To preserve the usual normalization (3.95) of the functions D’ it is necessary to choose 





2J+1 i 


NJ) = ( oe (144) 


where we use the normalization (124) and relation (137). 

Inverting (143) using (3.96), we find an expression for the basis state of an irreducible 
representation (m, J) in terms of a two-particle state with diagonal relative momentum 
P,2(m, 6, gp): 


|P, m, J, pais Ay Ao) = N(J) f Diy. 8, —¢)|P, m, p, 8; A, A,) dQ. (145) 


Let us now turn to the case in which particles 1 and 2 are identical. The rule for construct- 
ing states with given J for identical particles may be introduced using (139) and (145) and 
proceeding from known properties of single-particle states. 

Let Ai be the operator interchanging particles 1 and 2: 


Aie{| pi, 413 1)| pas 423 2)-} = | Pas A135 2)| pas A235 I)-. 
Using (63) and (64) we find a phase factor arising from the interchange 
Ajo{| pez, A13 1)| —pez, Az; 2)-} = (— 1)¥-Gi- 4) en] pe, 42; 1)| —pez, 41; 2)-}, (146) 
where j = J; = Jo and J = Ji+Jz. But because of (145) this result means that 

Aj2| P, m; J, A; Ay, Ag) = (— It | P, m; J, A; Ae, 41), (147) 
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since e'/»| J, 4) = (—1)’~* | J, —4). Consequently, the symmetric (antisymmetric) combina- 
tion corresponds to the choice of the sign + (—) in 


sl P, m; J, As As, As)+(—1)¥*4| P, m; J, As da, As)) 


as 74 (|P, m3 J, As Ax, a) +(—1Y | P, m; J, As As, Ax)). (148) 

We have eliminated the signs + on the right-hand side of (148) using the fact that sym- 
metrization (antisymmetrization) is required for integral (half-integral) spins J, so that 
(—1)” (jintegral) = —(—1)” (j half-integral) = 1. 

From (148) it follows that in the case of odd J the helicities of the particles must be differ- 
ent (A, ~ 4,) both for bosons and fermions. For example, there does not exist a two- 
photon state with J = 1 and with the same polarizations 4; = 4g =+1. For exactly the 
same reason there does not exist a two-nucleon state with J = 1 and the same nucleon 
helicities. 


CHAPTER 5 


WAVE FUNCTIONS AND EQUATIONS OF 
MOTION FOR PARTICLES WITH ARBITRARY 
SPIN 


IN THE previous chapter it was shown that for zero-mass particles the equations of motion 
are conditions imposed on spinor functions so that they describe physical states transform- 
ing with respect to irreducible (one-dimensional) representations of the quantum mechan- 
ical Poincaré group. In other words, the equations of motion for m = 0 were obtained as 
a consequence of the relativistic properties of these quantum systems. Such a relation 
between equations of motion and physical representations of the quantum mechanical 
group is a general feature of the approach, and is characteristic also of states with rest mass. 

The role of equations of motion consists in the description of the time evolution of a 
physical state. Equations of motion always contain a time translation operator Po, and—by 
covariance—hence contain the spatial displacement operators P, as well. But these operators 
are generators of the Poincaré group, as is the angular momentum M,,, with which the 
condition of relativistic invariance is formulated. 

Equations (4.47), (4.89), and (4.103) for irreducible representations of the Poincaré 
group also define the time evolution of the state of a free particle, i.e. they solve the problem 
which is usually posed after writing equations of motion. For this reason, equations of 
motion, as a source of information about non-interacting systems, are not of independent 
interest. Their construction proceeds backwards from a known solution—the field operator 
W(x) or the wave function 


u(p, 0) = (22)? (0|'P(O)| p, 0), (1) 


i.e. in the final analysis, from the properties of the states | p, 0). However, knowledge of 
various forms of wave functions and the equations corresponding to them is very useful for 
parametrizing matrix elements and introducing phenomenological interactions. 

Equations of motion were first investigated as a basic source of information about the 
properties of relativistic particles. Beginning with the work of Dirac, Fierz, and Pauli,*® 
many linear equations of various types describing particles with higher spins were proposed. 

We shall consider only the Duffin-Kemmer,* ®” Rarita-Schwinger®® and Bargmann- 
Wigner equations, although equations of other types“ also have their merits. 
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In the past decade the problem of describing particles with higher spins has taken on 
practical significance in connection with the discovery of resonances. It has also revived 
interest in equations of motion (see, for example, refs. 75-79). 


§ 5.1. Wave functions, bilinear Hermitian forms, and equations of motion 


Let us consider a general method for constructing the wave functions (1) and the derivation 
of equations of motion for them. Under the coordinate transformation x ~ x’ = A(A)x+a 
the annihilation operators a(p, 0) and b(p, o) of particles and antiparticles with mass m and 
spin J both transform according to the rule (4.85) 


Ufa, 4) (p, 6) U-Xa, A) = e~” 2 Dox (p) A~*a(p’)) b(p', 0°), (2) 


p’ = A(A)p. 
The operators 
» D3g(C~}) b *(p, 0"), y Deo (C4) at(p > o’) 


containing the creation operators bt and a* also transform analogously under homogene- 
ous transformations. 
Let us introduce the field Y, (x) for particles with mass m and spin J: 


Y(x) = Gait » ‘ ae {u(p, 0) a(p, a)e~?*+ v,(p, 0) b+(p, o)e?*}, (3) 


which differs from the spinor fields considered earlier (see § 4.4) by the replacement of the 
matrices D/,(«) and D?,(aC~*) by the (still undefined) “wave functions” u,(p, ¢) and »,(p, 0). 
These wave functions must be such that the field Y(x) has the following properties: 


1. Under a Lorentz transformation x’ = A(A)x the field Y(x) must transform according 
to a finite dimensional (nonunitary) representation L of the homogeneous Lorentz group. 
Here 


UO, A) P(x) U-1(0, A) = ¥)Lre(A-4) F-( Ax) (4) 


(the representation L may be reducible, and the number of components of Y, (x) may exceed 
2J+1). 

2. The field ¥,(x) must admit the construction of an invariant bilinear Hermitian form. 
This condition is equivalent to the demand that there exist a Hermitian operator g such that 


PPX) Bre P Ax) = PF (Ax) BP, (AX). (5) 


The operator g is assumed to be independent of momentum. 

3. The field Y, must satisfy a covariant equation of motion in momentum or coordinate 
Space and supplementary conditions limiting the number of independent components of 
WY to WJ+1. 

Condition 1 allows for a broad class of fields. The use of representations of the homoge- 
neous Lorentz group in constructing fields is motivated by the desire to have locally trans- 
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forming quantities instead of the nonlocal transformation law (2). As was already discussed 
in § 4.4, to get rid of nonlocality in the transformation law it is necessary to subdivide the 
matrix D/(a-1A7~1x’) entering into (2) into the product of three matrices of different types, 
depending respectively on «1, A}, and a’. These other matrices must refer to a represen- 
tation of the Lorentz group, but not to the rotation group, since the rotation group does 
not contain the unitary transformations « and A. Thus the Lorentz group plays here the 
role of an auxiliary group essential for the convenient representation of transformation 
properties. 

The most economical construction leads to spinor fields ®/(x) (see § 4.4) with 2(2J+1) 
components. 

Spinor functions transform with respect to the representation (0, J) or (J, 0) of the Lorentz 
group. If one considers only irreducible representations of the Lorentz group, the wave 
functions Y,(x) for spin J may transform according to the representation (j1, j2) of the 
Lorentz group, as longas J lies between the numbers| /: —je|,| j1:—je| +1, ..., j1 +/e. The use 
of reducible representations L opens up broad possibilities for introducing various wave 
functions. A particle with spin J may, for example, be described in terms of a tensor of Jth 
rank or a spinor of 2J/th rank. 

Condition 2 significantly limits the possible representations of the Lorentz group by 
which ¥Y, may transform. In accord with (5) the matrix L must be such that 


LtgL = g. (6) 
holds. Consequently, the matrices L and L~!+ must belong to the same representation of the 
Lorentz group used in constructing the field Y. As was shown in § 3.3, this representation 
must have the form (j, /) or (j1, j2)+ (je, 1) or must be the direct product of representations 
of this type. 

Let us obtain the relation between the matrices L in the transformation rule (4) of the 
field Y(x) and the wave function u,(p, o). Let e,(L) be our choice for the basis of the 
representation L. The vectors of the rest state form a basis for a representation of the rotation 
group: |0,¢, J) = e,(J). The matrix taking the basis e,(L) into the basis e,(J) is 

(e-(L), eo J )) = Cro(L, J )- 
If L refers to the representation (J, 0), then 
(eJ), e((J > 0))) = (e((J. ry 0)), eo(J)) = Sgr. 
Thus the matrix D in (2), describing a spin rotation, may be written in the form 
Die (=p) A-*a(p')) = Yi Cor(J, L) Leap) A~*a(p')) Cro L, J). (7) 


But the Lorentz matrices L are defined also for the nonunitary matrices « and A, and we 
may decompose L(«-1A~1a’) into three factors, as in the case of spinor fields (§ 4.4). The 
wave function u,(p, ¢) for a particle with spin J is thus 


u(p, 0) = 2 Ler(x(p)) Cro L, J) = Y Ler((p)) u,(0, 0). (8) 


Here a(p) is the Wigner operator, so that A(«) is the Lorentz transformation from the rest 
state p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0) to the momentum p“. 
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Using (2), (7), and (8) it is easily checked that the operator 


u(p) = Yul, a) a(p, a) (9) 


transforms under x + A(A)x according to the rule 
U(O, A) u(p) U-0, A) = ur(p) = Yo Ler( Am") uy(p’), p’ = A(A)p. (10) 


The operator 
v(p) = ))(p, 0) b*(p. 2), (11) 


also transforms analogously, where 
U(P, 0) = Yi Lre(e(p)C-") Cra L, J). (12) 


It is obvious that the properties of the field Y(x) are fully defined by the wave functions 
u, and v,. According to (8) and (12) the construction of the wave functions then reduces 
to calculating the matrix L(«(p)) of the Lorentz transformation «(p) in the representation 
Land to establishing the relation c,,(L, J) = u,(0,o) between the basis of the rotation 
group (spin J, component a) and the basis of the Lorentz group (representation L, compo- 
nent 7), i.e. to the choice of the wave function u,(0, o) in the rest state. 

The choice of the correspondence u,(0, ¢) = c,,(L, J) defines the equation of motion and 
the subsidiary conditions which are satisfied by the wave function u(p, o) for any momen- 
tum. These equations of motion and conditions are just a covariant expression for the rela- 
tions defining the basis u(0, a). 

As an example, let us derive the equation of motion for u(p, a). Let the wave function in 
the rest state u(0, 0) be the eigenstate of the operator g, introduced in formulae (5) and (6): 


gu(0, o) = yu(0, 0), (13) 


where y is a real number. Keeping in mind eqn. (8), ie. 


u(p, 0) = L(a(p))u(0, 0), 


we may rewrite the condition (13) using (6) in the form 


L(a(p)«*(p)) up, 0) = yup, 0) 
or 


(5) Sup, 0) = yu(p, a). (14) 


This is the equation of motion for u(p, a). For a suitable choice of the representation L this 
equation may be linear in p. 

Equation (14) is covariant by construction, starting with (13). However, to verify the 
relativistic invariance of (14) in the usual way, it is necessary to know the transformation 
properties of the wave functions u(p, 0). So far we have considered the transformations 
U(a, A) in the Hilbert space of state vectors | p, 0) and notin the space of functions u(p, a) 
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and (p, a). But it is the transformation properties of the wave functions that are used to 
introduce spinor amplitudes (see § 7.5). 

The transformed wave function may be introduced by starting from eqns. (9) and (10) as 
that function which defines the transformed operator u’(p): 


u,(p) = Dur(p, o)a(p’, a), p’ = A(A)p. 
Consequently 
u,(p, 0) = Ly(A~*) u,(p’, 0). (15) 


But the transformed wave function (15) does not in general have the same form as u(p, o) 
since the relation Aa(p) = a(p’) holds only for a special class of matrices A. 
In the general case [see (4.19)]} 


Aap) = a(p')a-(p’) Aap) = a(p') A(p, A), 


so that Aa(p) differs from a(p’) by a spin rotation A(p, A), undergone by the functions 
u,(0, o). Thus uw may be expressed in terms of wv’ as follows: 


ur(p’, 0) = Yule’, 0") Dea A(P, A)), (16) 


where we have also used (7) and p’ = Ap. 
One may construct the conjugate wave function of u(p, a): u(p, 0) = u*(p, a)g. Because of 
(6) and (15) this function transforms according to the rule 


u'(p’, a) = u(p, 0) L(A-), 
so that there exists an invariant bilinear Hermitian form 
u'(p’, 0) u'(p’, 0) = up, 0) u(p, 0). 
Let us turn to the equation of motion (14). To verify its invariance, it is sufficient to 
learn how the matrix L(p/m)g transforms. We have 
P.) sr 4-) = Poae\eazl?\z 
HAL P) aA ) (4 Pa a Le 
where p’ = A(A)p. From this equation and (15) it follows that after the substitution p — p’, 
(14) will hold for the transformed function u'(p’, 0), which was to be proven. 


In the next section we shall examine in detail the introduction and properties of wave 
functions using the example of Dirac wave functions. 


§ 5.2. The Dirac equation 


In the case of spin—+ particles, the simplest field p(x) with the invariant density (5) will 
transform according to the reducible representation (4, 0)+(0, +) of the Lorentz group. 

The two-component spinor field g(x) transforming via the representation (4, 0) has 
already been studied in § 4.4: 


U(0, A) p(x) U-*(0, A) = Y AasPe(ACA)»). 
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Using only the field p(x) it is impossible to form an invariant bilinear Hermitian form of the 
type (5) with momentum-independent coefficients, since there does not exist a 2 by 2 matrix 
g with the property Z4g-! = A-'+. Thus the condition (6) may be satisfied only when the 
number of components of the field is doubled by passing to a reducible representation 
(5, 0)+(0, +), and g is described by a4 by 4 matrix. Consequently we must consider, along 
with the field (x), also the field y(x) transforming via the matrix At: 


UO, A) 4.(x) U-*(0, A) = y Advte( ACA)x). 


If one now passes to a four-component (bispinor) field y,(x) (a = 1, 2, 3, 4): 


v(x) = tee (17) 


then it will transform according to the representation (5, 0)+ (0, +): 


U@, A) p(x) U-*(0, 4) = S(A~4) p(A(A)x), (18) 
where the matrix S(A) is 
A 0 
S(A) = (5 yon (19) 


Let us introduce the 4 by 4 matrices: 


meh mG) o 


where, as in (19), each number denotes a 2 by 2 matrix. The matrix y, distinguishes the 
representations (+, 0) and (0, 4), while the matrix y, interchanges them. Consequently, the 
matrix y, replaces the matrix S(A) by the Hermitian conjugate of its inverse S~?*(A): 


yaS(A)y_ = S(A~*+) = S~*4(A). (21) 
Here the conjugate bispinor py = yt(x)y, transforms by the rule 
U(O, A) (x) U-1(0, A) = p(A(A)x) S(A) (22) 


and the bilinear Hermitian forms 


Px) p(x) = ptr) yap), P(x) ysp(*) (23) 


are invariant in the sense (5) with g = y,, iy, 75. 
The fields p(x) and y(x) may be expanded in terms of creation and annihilation operators 
for particles and antiparticles: 


yo(x) = Gut ps | se {ua(p, 0) a(p, a)e-”* + v.(p, 0) b*+(p, a)e”*}, 
1 ap ._ 3 AS ; (24) 
Px) = Gap? E{ Do {i*(p, «) a+(p, a)e”* + 6p, 0) b(p, a)e-?*}. 
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In these expansions we have introduced new quantities u,(p, 0) and v,(p, o)—the four- 
component wave functions. 

Let us first consider u,. This wave function is defined by the expression (8), or, in our 
case, by 


up( Pp, 6) = Sé'(a(p)) up(0, 0). (25) 


The wave function in the rest state u,(0, o) is characterized by the spin projection o. It has 
twice the number of components needed to describe spin 4. The upper and lower compo- 
nents of u(0, a) (for diagonal y,) transform identically under rotations R since R = R7'*. 
Thus, choosing &(c) as an independent two-component function, we may write u(0, ¢) in the 


form 
won=(2) 


The usual Dirac function is obtained for the positive choice of sign if one subjects u,(0, 0) 
to the supplementary condition 


yau(0, o) = u(0, 0), (26) 


eliminating the two superfluous components of u(0, 0). As we shall see below, the choice of 
the eigenvalue y, = —1 leads to the function (yp, a). 

Let us find an equation of the type (14) whose solution is wu. For this we insert into (26) 
the expression u(0, ¢) = S~1(«) u(p, o) from (25): 


S(«) (ya—1) S-1(ae) up, 0) = {31 + ys)yaaa* + 3(1 — ys) ya(xaet)-?— I} up, 0) = 0. 


But the 2 by 2 matrix «(p)a*(p) is just the momentum matrix p/m = (1/m)(oop°+ o-p). 
Thus if we pass to y-matrix notation (yY° = yy) = 4): 


Qo - 
yk = YaysO, = LC i {y4, y} = 2ger, (27) 
k 


this relation takes the form of the Dirac equation in momentum space: 
(p—m)u = (yap?—Y-p—m)u = 0. (28) 


Thus the condition (26) which isolates the physical two-component function from a four- 
component quantity is equivalent to the Dirac equation. 
The conjugate bispinor # = u"y, satisfies the equation 


ui(p—m) = 0. 


If we had limited ourselves to the two-component field p(x) (or y(x)), a covariant equa- 
tion would have been impossible to write. Indeed, a 2 by 2 momentum matrix p, with 
which one would try to construct an equation for p(p) = (4) (1+¥,)u(p), transforms as 
p’ = ApA?, so that the transformation properties of pp and mp do not coincide with one 
another. A covariant equation is possible only when m = 0: in this case the Dirac equation 
breaks up into separate equations [cf. the Weyl equation (4.119)] for the components 
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v = (4)(1+y5)p and » = (4)(1—y,)y. The functions » and », of course, are two-component 
only in a representation of the y matrices in which y, is diagonal. 

An explicit expression for the Dirac function u(p, o) may be found by substituting a 
concrete expression for (p) into (25) [under the condition (26)]. For example, in the canoni- 
cal basis, in which @ is given by (4.24), 


= a( p) (0) oe o -1/2 (m+ p°+(o+p)) Ec) 29 
nee orate) ee ma ea) Se 


Here (a) is the normalized spin wave function in the rest state, whose components o = ++ 
differ by the eigenvalues of the spin projection 403, so that 


£4(0) = bee, 9,0' = chip 
The wave functions (25) and (29) are orthonormal: 
ii( p, o’) ul p, 0) = ap, 0’) upp, 0) = 2mbyq°, ! (30) 
u*(p, 0’) u(p, 0) = 2podce:. 


Another expression for u, which corresponds to a representation of the y matrices with 
diagonal y,, is frequently used. Diagonalizing y, using the unitary transformation e%*””/), 


(. &(o) ) 
u(p, 0) = (m+po)? 1 a ; (3!) 
m+Do &(o) 


Equation (28) for the wave function u(p, o) allows one to write [using (24)] an equation 
for the part of the field y(x) containing this function. The equation for p(x) must be the 
same for the part with creation operators as for the part with annihilation operators. Con- 
sequently, (x) satisfies the Dirac equation 


(iy4 0,—m) y(x) = 0, (32) 
and the conjugate field p(x) must satisfy the equation 
(1 8,(x)y" + mp(x)) = 0. 


Let us now turn to the study of the wave function o(p, 0) contained in the field p(x). 
Its explicit form may be found from the same expression (8) since the operators 


up(p) = Lust ps o)a(p,o) and ve(p) = » vp(p, 0) b*(p, o) (33) 


have the same properties with respect to homogeneous Lorentz transformations. Then 
Up(p, 0) = SpP'(x(p)) rp-(0, 2). (34) 


From expression (24) for the field y(x) and from the Dirac equation (32) it is clear that 
v(p, @) satisfies the equation 


(p+m) v(p, o) = 0. (35) 
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If one follows the derivation of (28) for u(p, a) in reverse, one may easily find the condition 
on 2(0, o) (picking out the physical components), equivalent to (35). This condition has the 
form 


ysv(0, a) = —u(0, 3), (36) 


i.e. o(0, ¢) must belong to a different eigenvalue of y, than u(0, a). If one does not refer to the 
Dirac equation (32) but demands that the functions u(0, o) and v(0, a) be independent for 
the rest state, (36) will follow uniquely from (26). It is obvious that the functions u and v are 
orthogonal: 


i°(p, 5) Val p, o’) = #0, 0) va(0, o’) = 0. (37) 
Expression (34) for v(p, a) may now be written in the form 


—a-1+(p) CE*(0) 


where C = —io,, and the spin functions &() are the same as in (29). In (38) it is assumed 
that the function v(p, a) is normalized according to 


v(p, ) = ( 


O(p, 0) v(p, 0’) = —2mboo°, (39) 
v*(p, a) o(p, 0’) = 2po8c0" - 


The functions u and v are sometimes called the Dirac wave functions for states with 
positive and negative energy. 


Transformation properties of wave functions 


So far we have been considering the transformation rules of state vectors or field opera- 
tors constructed linearly from creation and annihilation operators. Let us turn to the trans- 
formations of wave functions. 

The operator u(p), which involves the wave function u(p, o) [formula (33)} transforms via 
the general formula (10), or, in the case of a bispinor, 


U(O, A) u(p) U-7(0, A) = SCAM?) u(p’). (40) 
Let us define the transformed function u'(p, 0) by 
U@, A) u(p) U-*0, A) = Lu(p, a’) a(p’, 0’) (41) 
and let us calculate the matrix element of both sides of formula (40) between the vacuum 
| 0) and the single-particle state | p’, 0; a) = a*(p’, a)|0). We have 
up( P» 0) 2po5(p—p"”) = Sp"(A~*) u,(p’, 0) 2p05(p' —p"’). 


Since 2p95(p —p’) is invariant with respect to Lorentz transformations, we find the following 
expression for u,(p, 0): 


up(p, 0) = (UO, A)u)s(p, 6) = S3(A~*)u,(p’, 2). (42) 
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This is the transformation rule for the wave function u(p, ¢). Another convenient form of (42) 
is 
up( p’, 0) = S,”(A)u,(p, 0). 


With this definition of u’ the bilinear Hermitian forms 


u'(p’, 0) u'(p’, 0) = u(p, 0) u(p, 2), 
u'(p’, 0) ysu'(p’, 0) = (p, 0) yeu(p, 0). 
will be invariant. 
Let us consider the infinitesimal transformation x“ + x’* = x*+a*",x’ and find the gen- 
erators M,,, for Dirac wave functions from (42). This transformation corresponds to the 
matrix 


A=1 ike Fojen'* — 40,0 : (43) 

Calculating S(A) by (19) and (27), 
S(A) = 1-ito"w,», (44) 
om = islye, y*]. (45) 


In the case of the infinitesimal transformation (43), the left-hand side of (42) may be 
expressed in terms of the generators M,, as follows: 


up P, a) ame (1 +i$M 0h u,(p, 0). 
Consequently, the generators M,,, in the case of Dirac functions u(p, 0) have the form 


1 1 re) 0 
My = FB Owt > (>. op? ap) (46) 


ie. 40,, may be called the spin part of M,,. 
The commutation relations between the matrices 40, and y, are the same as between the 
generators M,, and P,: 


ly As | om 2i(BauPo— BY u)s (47) 


[Goa Cus) = 2i( Sp 4p + Fi gv— oul sv — Fav ou)- 
Consequently, in a linear transformation of the matrices y’ 
y* = S(A) SA) = A%,( Ay’, (48) 


the coefficients coincide with those of the Lorentz transformation of a vector A“,(A). This 
means that the matrix p does not change if, along with a Lorentz transformation of mo- 
menta p“ + p’* = A*(A)p’, one also replaces the matrices p” by y’“ according to (48): 


Y'"Pu = Y"Du = Be 


We may conclude from this that the Dirac equation is invariant with respect to transforma- 
tions of the Poincaré group 


(y*Pu—m) u'(p', 0) = (y4p,—m) Su(p, o) 


= S-1S(y'“p,—m) S~'u(p, 0) = S~(y4p,—m) u(p, 2) = 0. 
Nov 8 
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Since [by (48)] the index u of the matrices y” may be considered as vectorial, transforma- 
tions of products of matrices y“y” ... are easily defined if these matrices stand between 
Dirac wave functions. The quantities uu, #y,u, and uo,,,u are respectively scalar, vector, and 
tensor, and, as we shall see below, the quantities uy,u, uysy ,u are pseudo-scalar and pseudo- 
vector. 

Using the generators M,,, one may write an expression for the covariant spin operator. 
According to (1.50) it is defined as_ 


1 1 
J; = Fy ee» wv, = > Eng p? , 
where 
NM Sue = — Sins Pulley = 9. 
Substituting (46) into the expression for J, we find 
1 i 
J,= OH Eqn” pn = — om YsO nen?” - (49) 


In the rest state p = 0, nf, = 0, and the spin projection J, is 
J) = 15700 = — 2Vsyaray = FEM. 


Here the matrix 2, is to be taken as the matrix 0, <1, which in the representation (20) and 
(27) of the-y-matrices has the 2 by 2 matrix ¢, in both diagonal blocks. 


Completeness of the system of Dirac wave functions and projection operators 


The Dirac wave functions u(p, ¢) and v(p, o) form a complete set of four-dimensional 
functions for a given momentum p. This follows from the fact that the four independent 
functions u(0, o) and 2(0, 0), 0 =+ + are complete in the rest state (p = 0). The functions 
u(0, ) and 2(0, o) differ by the eigenvalues of the matrix y, and may be distinguished by the 


projection operators 
Ax(0) = 3(1+y4), 
A,(0) u(0, o) = (0, 0). 


States with spin projections o = + + on the direction m may be distinguished by the projec- 


tion operator 
A(O, £2) = FUL+Zen) = 3(1 4 yoyayen). 


Let us choose a representation of the y-matrices in which y, and Zen are diagonal: 


1 0 O3 0 
= ’ =.n = . 
et ie i ) (5 


Then the functions u and v take the form 


up(0,¢) = V2mbn, —v0(0, 4) = V/2mbpa, (50) 
up(0, —¢) = V/2mbg—0, v0, — 3) = V/2mdpa. 
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The normalization and orthogonality conditions (30), (37), and (39) hold automatically, 
while the projection operators 1,(0, o) are equal to 
1 1 1 Y 1 1 1 
v —j = {— e —_ = —lu = 
Ayg (0 2) Pe (142-2) 5 (+yo} = H4(0, 2) (0. 2) 
A,}(0) = A\i4,(o, ~4)\’ = -¥1,0, 0) #0, 0) 
+B f) ; 2 F mm 2 > » 9), 
A_,%(0) =— sak v0, o) 0”(0, 0). 


The completeness of the system of functions u(0, o) and 2(0, ) follows directly from its 
explicit form. The unit 4 by 4 matrix is 


= a ¥. {u0, 0) 70, 0) —24(0, 0) (0, o)} = [4 - 4.(0)| ” 
‘ B 


To pass to the case of arbitrary momentum, one may use relations (25) and (34) by which 
all expressions for p = 0 are subjected to the transformation S(a): 


As(p) =S(e(p)) AzO)S“@(p)) = SEP. 51) 

The completeness condition now takes the form 
ei & 4A P, 0) wp, 0) —v4(p, 0) (p, 0} (52) 
Transforming the projection operator A,(0, 4) to a state with momentum p, we find 


Ay (». 2) = S(e(p)) Ay (0 2) S-'(a(p)) 


= Gy (I+ 700-2) (wm) = a +799) (wm) (53) 


Here the vector n“ satisfies the same conditions as in (49). Since n and p are orthogonal, the 
matrices ” and p commute with one another. Thus for p + 0 each of the functions u(p, o) 
and 2p, a) is an eigenfunction of the operators p/m and y;n, with eigenvalues + 1. 

The normalization conditions for the wave functions (30) and (39) are correlated with 
(24) for the field y(x) and the commutation relations between creation and annihilation 
operators 

{a(p, 0), a*(p', o'} = 2podc0°5(p—p’')- 
In short, the equal-time commutator of the fields p(x) and y*(y) may be written in the usual 
form: 


5(xo—Yo) {Palx), ptP(y)} = 5254(x—y). (54) 


When writing (54) one must use expressions (51) for the projection operators. 
8* 
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Properties of Dirac matrices 


The matrices y“ and o*" are examples of 4 by 4 matrices acting on the Dirac functions u 
and v. Let us study the properties of such matrices. There are sixteen independent 4 by 4 
matrices y® which may be chosen so that the quantities iy®u are real: 


PR = {1, yo", of = y's, tvs} (55) 
The matrices y® are orthonormal in the following sense: 


Tr (yFy?')=0, RR, 


Tr (y“y’) = —Tr (o§03) = 4g", (56) 
Tr (M07) = 4(grgtt—grige?), 
Tr ys" = 4. 
Any 4 by 4 matrix O may be expanded in the complete set y*: 
16 Tr (Oy) 
O= Ory®, Or =—=—3-.- 57 
& ae x Tr yr Sa 


The Hermiticity condition for O has the form 
O* = yO, (58) 


which by virtue of (55) reduces to the reality of Og. 
The matrices y* in (55) are just the matrices y“, and all of their products up to four factors, 


since 
¥s = —iy Pye. 


The matrices y® in the set (55) may be classified according to their transformation proper- 
ties. The concrete form of the matrices y® depends on which of them are chosen to be 
diagonal. 

It is convenient to have a set of fixed basis (Hermitian) matrices 'p. These matrices may 
be expressed as a direct product of two systems of Pauli matrices o, and g;, as well as the 
unit matrices og and g): 


Too = @0X00, Tox = GoX0x, Tw = erX0o, Tie = o1Xox. (59) 


Of the sixteen matrices Ig, six are antisymmetric: 49, D9, F495 a1, P23, I'gg3 the remaining 
matrices are symmetric. 

A Lorentz transformation S(A) decomposes into two blocks (19) in the representation in 
which 

¥s= 03X00, Ye= 01X00, yk =—ig2Xax. (60) 

It is just the matrices (60) that were used earlier [see (20) and (27)] in introducing the four- 
component field p(x). The wave functions u(p, o) and v(p, o) are given by (29) and (38). 

In the standard Dirac representation of the gamma matrices, 


Ys = 01X00, Ys = 03X00, y* = —ioeX ox. (61) 


Here the wave function has the form (31). 
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In the Majorana representation 


Ys=—02X03, y= 03X00, y? = 02X02, (62) 
=-01X00, ya = 02X01. 


Any two sets of 4 by 4 matrices y” obeying the condition {y”, y"} = 2g’ are connected by a 
similarity relation 
feat a, (63) 


where X is some 4 by 4 matrix. If, moreover, the condition 7° = y, = yf, yi =—y/* 
[conserved under transformations (63)] is imposed, then X will be a unitary matrix. We shall 
consider the conditions y, = yj, y/ = —y/* always to hold. 

Let us turn to symmetry properties of the matrices y®. The symmetry of the matrices 
y® depends on the representation since, like the Lorentz matrix S,’(A), they have mixed 
indices. 

Let us introduce the special matrices @-?”” and €,,, for raising or lowering spinor indices: 


ue = Chr, vg = Cg,v”. 


This notation implies that the bilinear combinations @-rusy, are invariant with respect to 
transformations u, = S,/u,, v, = S,°v,. This imposes on @ the condition 


@-1S = (@ST)"}, 
which holds if 
ey, =tyh. (64) 
Let S(A) be written in the quasi-diagonal form (19). Then there exist two operators 


C 0 
@Q,= > GCo= ys@1, 
1 (5 o) 2= Ys©1 


where C is the 2 by 2 matrix (3.5) of the spinor group, with. which one may satisfy (64). 


The matrix C has the property that A = C-14-"C. 
Both operators @; and @2 are antisymmetric and unitary: 


€+@ =@€@+=1, @T=-€. (65) 


This symmetry property of the matrices @ is preserved when passing to another set of 
matrices y“ by means of the unitary transformation (63); here @ transforms into 


@ = X@xtT, 


while the condition (64) holds for the new y’“ and @’. 

The matrix @, does not change the eigenvalues of y, and p while the matrix @, changes 
their sign. Consequently, @, can connect the functions u(p,c) and o(p,o’): Crp, = —pt. 
Using operators u,(p) and »,(p) of the type (33) with identical Lorentz transformation 
properties let us construct the bilinear form @7!**u,(p) vp). This form will be invariant 
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with respect to translations only for @ = @,. It then makes sense to choose @, as the 


metric matrix @. Thus 
C 0 1 0 
C= for = ( ) 66 
(, -C ee (ee 609) 


One may now formulate the symmetry properties of the matrices y®. As a consequence 
of (64)-(66), the matrices 
ye, a (66a) 
are symmetric, while the matrices 
: 7 2, ysy ue, ys@ (66b) 
are antisymmetric. 
The connection between the functions u and v related to solutions with positive and 
negative energy has the form 
iw = C-lbry,,. (67) 


Relation (67) may be checked by resorting to the explicit form of u, v and the matrix @. 
Let us also give an expression for the matrix @ in the case (61): 
@ = ieiXoz. (68) 
In the Majorana representation (62) the matrix @ is 
@ => 102Xo1 => ig (69) 
We also list some commutators and anticommutators containing the matrices y®: 
Iva On]4. = — 28 jv908 ’ 
[oa Our) = (8 euSiv—8au8 er) — QE caurs » 
[iys, Curls ae FE yypxo?* ’ 


[o,s, Cus) — = Wkou0 vs — oF u5)- 


(70) 


Together with relations (27) and (47), eqns. (70) give the rules for multiplying any two ma- 
trices y®. 
Case m = 0 and Hermitian fields 
In concluding this section let us dwell briefly on the description of particles of zero mass 
using the Hermitian bispinor field n(x) = n*(x). 


Let y(x) be a non-Hermitian field with m = 0. In the representation (27) of the matrices 
y“ with diagonal y, this field, by (19), may be split up into the parts 


v= F(It+ysy, %= 2(1—ys)y, (71) 


which transform separately (and differently) under Lorentz transformations. The Dirac 
eqn. (32) thus takes the form 


ie arias fo) a 


and consequently decomposes into two separate Weyl equations for the neutrino field 
v(x) and the antineutrino field #(x). These equations were obtained earlier in§ 4.5. 
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Instead of the non-Hermitian fields p, y» one sometimes considers the Hermitian fields 
1 o 
m=yty, m=—(y-y"), T= 1%. 


For the Hermiticity to be maintained under Lorentz transformation, one must have 
yeS(A)ye = STA), or (Yao urya)™ = Oy. (72) 


This is equivalent to the condition that the y, be symmetric matrices, and y, antisymmetric. 
Here y; is also antisymmetric. The Majorana representation (62) is such a representation of 
y-matrices. Since y; is not a diagonal matrix in the Majorana representation, S(A4) does not 
decompose into 2 by 2 blocks, and relativistic invariance demands that the Hermitian field 
n(x) have at least four components even in the case of particles with zero mass. 

The operator por 9 becomes real in this representation and, consequently, the Dirac 
equation indeed allows real functions or Hermitian fields as solutions. 

In the case of particles of zero mass, one can make a relativistically invariant distinction 
between non-Hermitian fields describing, for example, the neutrino »(x) and antineutrino 
#(x) and a single overall Hermitian field of the type 7,(x) or 7,(x). In fact, by virtue of (71) 
the fields »(x) and #(x) satisfy the relativistically invariant conditions 


ys(x) = (x),  yst(x) = — W(x). 


These conditions, of course, do not depend on the choice of representation of the matrices 
y". Thus if n(x) (= 71(x)) isa Hermitian neutrino field, the respective neutrino field »(x) and 
the field of the antiparticle #(x) may be obtained from 7(x) by their projections with respect 


toys: 
ox) = ¢(1+ys) n(x), (73) 


a(x) = 2(1—ys) n(x) = v*(x). 


One may also verify directly that #(x) = »*(x) in the Majorana representation. In this 
representation, the matrix y; is antisymmetric and Hermitian. Consequently, if we consider 
the condition Hermitian conjugate to the condition y,»(x)=»(x), we obtain y,»t (x) = —»*(x), 
defining the antineutrino field #(x). 


§ 5.3. 2(2 + 1)-component functions for spin J 


In § 3.3 spinor functions were constructed which transformed according to the (J, 0) 
representation of the Lorentz group. To be able to construct bilinear Hermitian invariants, 
we must, according to § 5.2, double the space of functions, including those quantities which 
transform via the representation (0, J). In the previous section, the steps in proceeding 
from a spinor field to a bispinor field were followed using the example of the Dirac equation 
and its solutions. 2(2.7+ 1)-component fields are introduced in an analogous manner. 5) 

Let us rewrite formula (4.94) for the transformation of the spinor field (x) of particles 
with spin J: 


U(a, A) g(x) Ua, A) = DY(A71) @(A(A)x +), (74) 
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where D’ is the (J, 0) representation of the spinor group (see § 3.3). Along with g(x) we shall 
consider also the field y(x) transforming via the representation (0, J): 

U(a, A) x(x) U-(a, A) = D?+(A) x(A(A)x+a), (75) 


where D’ is the same matrix as in (74). 
Let us now form the 2(2J+ 1)-component field 


Px) = (7) 16 
x) (’ .) (76) 
which by (74) and (75) will transform as 

U(a, A) ¥(x) U-Y(a, A) = S(A7}) Y(Ax+a), | 


w= ( 5°) 


(77) 


If we now introduce the matrices 


m=() oh = (5 4) (78) 


where each number denotes a (2J+ 1)-row matrix, then 
yeS* (A )ya = S(A). (79) 


The matrices S~1* and S are equivalent. Thus, as in the case of the Dirac field, one may 
define the conjugate field ? = Wt y,, so that 


U(0, A) P(x) Y(x) U-1(0, A) = PY Ax) YAx). 


An explicit expression for the field Y(x) may be written at once if one notes that passing 
from spin + to arbitrary J entails replacing the Wigner operators «(p) by D"(«) and «(p)C~? 
by D’(a(p)C-*). Then we may write 7,(x) in the form 


—_ 1 a°p J - 1) o— ipx 
Ao(X) = Gny® | Bpo Y (Dole *+(p)) a(p, o’)e~” 
+(—1)¥ nDi,(a-™*(p)C~*) b*(p, a’ e*}, (80) 
at the same time writing the former expression (4.93) for (x): 


10) = Goan { SES Dial) atp, oe“ + Di{alp)C-) 4p, oe}. (81) 


Expression (80) is defined up to a phase factor 7 by the condition that the commutator 
(x(x), x*()]4. vanishes for spacelike intervals. If one imposes the further demand [x(x), 
p*(y)]4 = 0 in the space-like region (x—y)* < 0, one obtains 

(x(x), ptO)+ = ee {e-PO-)- (—1)4 nee}, 
; + ~ Qa) } 20 


orn =1. 
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The field ¥(x) obeys the wave equation 
(D —m?*) M(x) = 0. (82) 


To obtain the equation of motion which takes the place of the Dirac equation in this case, 
let us repeat the derivation of the latter, replacing «(p) by D’(a). The wave functions of the 
positive-energy states 

Di(a(p)) °) (82a) 
Di(a-1*(p)) (a) 
satisfy the condition (y,—1)u(p) = 0 when p = 0. Here g(a) isa (2J+1)-component spin 
function. Since u(p) = S(a) uO), in analogy with (22) we find S(«) (y,—1) S~\(«) u(p) = 0. 
This means that u(p) is the solution of the equation 


{3(1+7s) yeD"(p°00+ o-p)+ (1 —ys) yeD"(p°a0—Gep)—m™} u(p) = 0, — (83) 


where we have used maa* = p°o,+o-p, and D’(m) = m”. 


The wave functions of the negative energy states 

DY (a(p)C-*) ¢” ie 

DI(a-1+(p)C-1)(— 1) p*(o) 

satisfy the condition (y,—(— 1)*”) o(0) = 0. From this it follows that o(p) is the solution of the 
equation 


{3(1 +s) yD"( pao +o-p)+ 3(1 —7s) yeD"(p°a0—o-p) — (— 1) m™} op) = 0. (84) 


Both eqns. (83) and (84) correspond to the same equation in coordinate space for the field 


W(x): 
(ia) me) (7% Om eedrerd, (85) 


since the factor (— 1)” is absorbed when replacing D’(i0) by D’(—i@) by virtue of the fact 
that D’(—1) = (—1)”. 

Thus the Dirac equation is the only linear equation of the type (85) containing derivatives 
in first order. In the general case, (85) contains (i0)*”. Moreover, only in the case of spin 4 
is the wave equation a consequence of the Dirac equation. For J > 4 one cannot obtain the 
wave equation (82) from (85), and the former must be postulated in addition. 


u(p) = ( 


vp) = ( 


§ 5.4. Particles with spin J = 1 


As the next example let us describe particles with spin 1 using the vector representation 
+, £) of the Lorentz group. The wave function of a vector particle is a four-vector which we 
shall denote by ¢,(p), i.e. the index r in (8) has the sense of a vector index y, while L,,, is the 
usual Lorentz transformation A,;’. The transformation function from the basis of the little 
group for p = 0 to the four-vector basis is €,(0, 0): 


ch b= 0.0 | (85) 
A,'(a) €(0, a) = &,(p, 2), 
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where, as earlier, A,"(«) is a Lorentz transformation from the rest system to the system 
moving with velocity p = p/po. 

The quantities ¢,(0, c) forming the basis of the vector representation of the three-dimen- 
sional rotation group are easily found from the relation between spinors and vectors of the 
rotation group [see (3.49) and (3.62)]: 


ane 
/2 


e,{0, 0) = (0, 0, 0, > 1), (87) 


€,(0, 1) _ (0, 1, i, 0), 


1 
e,(0, -1) = ——(0, —1, i, 0). 
ul ) V2 ( ) 
It is obvious that the zero-th component eo of all spin projections is equal to 0, or 
p°eo(0, 0) = 0, in the rest system. The covariant form of this equation may be written as 
pte,(p, a) = 0. (88) 


Here it is assumed that the momenta p,, obey p,,p” = m’. 
The normalization condition for ¢, may be obtained from (86) and (87), since it does not 
depend on the particle momentum 


giet(p, a) Ep, o’) = — bce" : (89) 


The explicit expression for ¢,(p) as a function of momentum, by (86), has the form 


on Put8oum _e(0)p 
&,Ap) = eS em nia (90) 


We give the expression for projection operator on the state with spin 1: 





Xu» = —Ledp, a)es(p, o) = Su9— a ; (91) 


The tensor X,,, has the property 
X X's = Xo (92) 
characterizing it as a projection operator; moreover, of course, 
PYX yy = P’X uv = Oz (93) 
The functions ¢,(p, a) transform according to 
ep) = A,’e(A~*p), (94) 


under Lorentz transformations, from which one may find the angular momentum operator 


(8 Mat on a 
(M,.),? = -i( Peg ~Pe me) 8, —i( 84482 —B,00)- (95) 
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The second term in (95) gives the spin part of the angular momentum; in the rest system, 
the spin angular momentum is equal to the spatial part of this quantity: 


(Jit => —lexi. (96) 

In the general case, the spin projection onthe direction n,, n,p“ = 0, n,n“ = —1, is equal to 
J, = (1/n)w,n"; its matrix elements are equal to 

(J,)°? = igen, p,. (97) 


Thus a particle with spin | may be described both within the framework of a formalism 
with three-component wave functions (§ 4.3) and using the four-vector function e,. In the 
latter case, the function satisfies the supplementary condition (88) guaranteeing the absence 
of particles with spin 0. 

Introducing creation and annihilation operators for particles at+(p, 0), a(p, o) and anti- 
particles and bearing in mind that the wave function for antiparticles is also ¢,(p), one may 
write the field operator in the usual way: 


1 3 
BAX) = Gaye 2 | a {s,(p, 0) a(p, a)e~?* + eX(p, 0) b*(p, a)e*}, (98) 


where the operators a, a* and b, b* obey the standard commutation relations 
[a(p, o),a*(p’, o’)] = [b(p, 2), b*(p’, 0’)] = 2p05(p —p')8c0’- (99) 


In place of the operators a(p, 0) one sometimes uses their linear combinations 


ay 





1 1 
= am 2= PV aaa (100) 


a3 = a(0), a(p, 0) = a(o). 


—1)—a(1)), a 


The expression for the field then takes the form 
Bx) = age ¥ [ Pep, 2) lax pye-¥* + btD)E™4} (101) 
7 (2)? RA 2po uP > AP ri ’ 


where the vectors ¢,(0, 2) have the components ¢,(0, 4) = —6,,,(4 = 1, 2, 3). 


Under the transformation g = (a, A) of the Poincaré group, the field B,(x) transforms 
according to 


U(a, A) B(x) U-Xa, A) = A,?(A71) BY Ax+a), (102) 


which is easily checked using the formulae written earlier. 


§ 5.5. Rarita-Schwinger wave functions 


In the Rarita-Schwinger formalism the wave functions of particles with half-integral 
spin J = j+t are described using functions transforming as a product of a Dirac spinor 
and a tensor of rank j. In the case of integral spin J it is assumed that the wave functions 
have the transformation properties of a tensor of rank J.°® 
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Spin 3 


Let us first discuss the wave functions of particles with spin 4. The wave function », ,(p, 7) 
has one Dirac index « and one four-vector index ». Consequently, in the transformation 
matrix c,,(L, J) the index L denotes the direct product of the representations L = ( 4, 0)x 
(0, 3))x(4, 4), while r=(«, ). Let us use formula (8). In constructing y,,(0, ¢) = 
Cay, Ls 3) we shall use the wave function of a particle with spin 1, ¢,(0, y), and a Dirac 
spinor in the rest system, u,(0, 4). By the rule for addition of angular momenta 


Cap, AL, $) = p> (Flay | 3 130) €,{0, y) ua(0, A) = Ya(0, 0). (103) 


Thus, performing a Lorentz transformation from the momentum p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0) to the 
momentum p*, we find 


Pap(P» 0) = A,’(%) SP(a) ypf0, 0) = x, (alay| 4 140) ep, 7) ualp, 4). (104) 


The form of the matrix «(p) depends on whether one is using the canonical or helicity basis 
(see § 4.3). 

By construction y,,, does not contain spin J = 4. This means that it is impossible to form 
a spinor from y,, by multiplying by the vectors y” and p”. It is easily checked directly that 
y“p,(0) = 0. Passing to the function p,(p, o) using (104) and keeping in mind that by (35) 


y* transforms as a vector, we find 


yp p, 6) = 0. (105) 
From formula (104) it is clear that by virtue of p”e,(p, y) = 0 one has 
P*YaAP, 0) = 0. (106) 


Since the Dirac spinor u(p) satisfies the equation (p—m) u(p) = 0, ,,, is also a solution of 
the equation 
(p—m).? yp, Po) = 0. (107) 
Equation (106) is not independent; it follows from (105) and (107). 
Let us define the conjugate function 


PCPs o) =z ya(P, oy s (108) 
Then the normalization condition may be written in the form 
Pulp, 0) yelp, 0°) = -- 26,0; (109) 


it holds because of the properties of Clebsch-Gordan coefficients. 
The projection operator on the state with spin 3 is equal to 


Ra z Ss 1 2PuPv , Pu¥o—Pu\, 
Xue = Lvulps 2) Pop, 0) (2m)-? = —— (800-3 71s “gh + Pale )s (110) 


here XX") = —X,y 
Thus the Rarita-Schwinger wave function for spin 3. may be defined as a solution of the 
Dirac eqn. (107) with the subsidiary condition (105). 
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Spin 2 


The wave function for a particle with spin 2 is contructed in the same way. The wave 
function in this case may be described by a tensor of second rank ®,,,(p, y), where y is the 
spin projection J, or the helicity. The wave function in the rest state ,,(0, y) = ¢,,, ,(L, 2) 
is constructed from the spin-1 wave functions e,(0, 4,) and e,(0, 4,). 

Coupling the two spin angular momenta to spin 2, 


®,,(0, ») = p> (11AyA2| 112y) e,(0, Ax) €(0, Ae). (111) 


By construction this function is symmetric: ®,,(0, y) = ®,,(0, y). 
Passing to a moving reference frame, we find 


©,,( p, y) = A,¥ (a) A?(«)®,,(0, y) = a (L1AyA2| 112y) e(p, Ar) ep. Ae). (112) 


The wave function does not contain lower spins (J = Oand J = 1) if all vectors and scalars 
constructed from ®,,, p,, and g,,, vanish identically. Indeed, by construction, 


p'®,, = 0 (113) 
and (as is easily checked for p = 0) 
g’"®,, = 0. (114) 


The equation of motion in this case is the wave equation 
(p?—m)®,/p, 0) = 0, (115) 


since in (112) the momentum lies on the mass shell. 
The normalization condition has the form 


Dip, y)O""(p, ’) = 4,7, (116) 


which follows from (112) and properties of Clebsch-Gordan coefficients. 
The projection operator on the state with spin 2 is equal to 


Xue, io = YAP, y) OE p, y) = $X a Xoot Xi oXoa -— $X X19 > a 17) 
v 
where X,,, is the projection operator (93) on the state with spin 1. 


Half-integral spins 


The generalization of the method just presented for constructing Rarita~Schwinger 
wave functions in the case of arbitrary spin presents no problems. A state with half-integral 
spin J = j++ is described by the function ,,, ... ,(P, 7) (—J =<y = J), where y is the spin 
projection J; or the helicity. The function y,,, ... ,, may be constructed inductively from 
Pau: ... 4. and the wave function e,, for spin 1: 


Paws... (Ps) = >», (i 1a Vj— Vy) €u(Ps 4) Pay... ug CP» A)- (118) 
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The simplest function y,,, describing spin 3, is already known to us and because of (118) 
is fully determined. For p = 0 the expression (118) reduces to the (2/+ 1)-component basis 
of the rotation group with angular momentum J. 

By construction ,,... ,, 8 symmetric with respect to w, ... wy, So that the condition 


Ye Puy oo. wy = 0 (119) 


holds if it holds for spin J = 3. The symmetry of p u... 44 2180 may be checked directly, if 
one uses the explicit expression for the coefficients (1j— 14" | 1j—1jy) for adding the angular 
momenta j—1 and 1 to the maximum angular momentum j. Then, expression (118) for the 
wave function takes the form 


Witsty)'(i+9 =e 
(27+ 1)! 
x = brat AD! 2 (+A) Aj)? 
X Eu( Ps Ar)». + Ey Ps Ay) Mal P, Y—Ar— «.. —Ay). (120) 
The wave function (118) or (120) satisfies 


Yau ... us Ps ¥) = 


(B—™) Puy... (P) = 0. (121) 

As a consequence of (119) and (121) one has the relations 
PY uy... uP) = 9, (122) 
8" uv... uP) = 9. (123) 


If the conjugate function is defined in the usual way: # = pty,, the normalization condi- 
tion reads: 


Buy... Po Ye Mp, y') = (-1)7-F yy. (124) 
It follows from (118) and the properties of ¢,(p). 


Integral spins 


In the case of integral spins J we choose asa basis the tensor of Jth rank ®, (Pp, 7) 
which is constructed inductively as in (118): 


Oy, ... ul Po Y) = » yaa [IJ —lJy) en Ps A), ... wy y(P> )- (125) 


In the rest state (p = 0), ®,, ... ,,, reduces to the (2J + !)-component basis for the angular 
momentum J. Asabove,®,,___ ,,,(p) may be obtained from®,,___ ,,(0) by a Lorentz trans- 
formation given by the operator a, whose form depends on the meaning of the quantum 
number y (spin projection or helicity): 


Dy (Ps) = Au a)». Ans (a) rs... (0, ¥)- (126) 


®,,,... uy 18 Symmetric in the indices 4, ... “y, since the angular momenta j—1 and 1 are 
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coupled up to the maximum angular momentum j(j = 2, 3, ..., J). For this reason, the 


condition 
B'D,, vee gy 0 (127) 


holds in general if it holds for J = 2. 
Since each vector index originates with the wave function of a particle with spin 1, it is 
always true that 


PYD uu, see uj(P) oa 0. (128) 

Equations (127) and (128) are a consequence of the fact that ®, __,, does not contain 
lower spins J—-1, J—2, ..., 1, 0. The wave functions (126) are normalized according to 
Di, uP YO" (p, y') = (= 1)" By. (129) 


Both for integral and half-integral spins, the projection operator on a state with spin J 
may be written in general as 


J 
Xiu () = yo Pua Pr y) PoP; Y)s (130) 


where ~ = p*y, for half-integral spins and ~ = y* for integral spins. It is obvious that 
as a consequence of the normalizations (124) and (129) we have 


(xp = | (-1)/ X/ for integral spins 
(—1)’-#X/ for half-integral spins. 

The equations for wave functions of particles with higher spins were obtained above as a 
consequence of the fact that the initia] function (for the rest state) describes particles with a 
given spin. The use of the wave functions (118) and (125) for parametrizing matrix elements 
is a significant convenience as a result of the simplicity of the equations and their tensor 
character. 


§ 5.6. Bargmann—Wigner wave functions 


In the rest state, when the spin angular momentum coincides with the total angular 
momentum, the wave function of a particle with spin J = n/2 is a symmetric nth rank 
spinor ¢,, .. 4, where o, may take on two values: o, = 1, 2 ora, =+4 (see§ 3.2). 

In the case of spin + we associated the function g(a) with the Dirac wave function u(0, o) 
restricted by the condition (1—y,)u = 0, specifically » = $ (1+ y,) (0), if y, is chosen as a 
diagonal matrix. Analogously, the spinor @,,___,, may be associated with the Bargmann- 
Wigner wave function in the rest state, or the symmetric Dirac spinor of nth rank uw, (P) 
which satisfies the condition (%4-),P “BBs _ p,(0) = O in each index f, ... B, and for a 
diagonal matrix y, coincides with ¢,, oY) 

The wave function of a particle ‘with momentum p may be obtained from u, (0) 
using the standard Lorentz transformation 


By. By P) = Sp'(e(p)) . .. SpP(ac( p)) up, ... »,(0), (131) 


where S(A) is the matrix for the transformation of the Dirac wave function. 
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By construction, the function (131) satisfies the Dirac equation in each index (see § 5.2): 
(p—m)9° upp, ... ,(p) = 0. (132) 


Under Lorentz transformations and translations g = (a, A) the wave function u,  . (p) 
transforms into the function 


Up, ... bP) = SpA) ... SpP*(A) up, ... 3(A~'p). (133) 
Let us introduce the conjugate function 
iPts Pe we yt Pay) yt ae (va). (134) 
Then ifu, is invariant in the sense that 
u’(p)u'(p) = a A~*p) u(A-p). 


Since the Dirac spinor u(p) obeys u*(p) u(p) = (po/m) ap) u(p), the function (131) is 
normalized as 


us --- Pol p) up, ... ,(P) = ay iP --- Pal p) up, ... a, P)- (135) 


Consequently, the scalar product must be defined by the formula 





Bp _ 
ne { on PRG ae ape- pose: (136) 
0 


With this definition of the scalar product, the transformations (133) are unitary. 
The angular momentum tensor M,,, may be found from (133) as a direct generalization of 
expression (46) for M,,, in the case of spin 4. The spin part of M,, is equal to 


Ju = = ¥, of, (137) 


r=1 
where the matrix o®) acts only on the rth index: 
(ofmden 2 = OE... BL paler Oat. OE. 


To find an expression for the case of negative energies, one may use relation (69) connect- 
ing solutions with positive and negative energies in the case of the Dirac equation, or 
formula (38) for o(p). When p = 0 the function o(p) satisfies the condition (y,+ 1), x 
Upp, ...a,(0) = O in each index, while in the general case v,,___ ,(p) obeys 


(p+ m)f UBB: ... by = > (138) 


in each index. vs, , is symmetric in 8, ... 8, ; 
Knowing vg, and us, 4, we may construct a quantum field for particles with 
spin J = n/2 in the standard way: 
(») = rag [BT tualps vale, ert -.} (139) 
Per -.- Bad) = Care 2p? Up P> Y) ADP» ¥, ae 


Y 
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where the creation and annihilation operators satisfy the usual commutation relations 
(4.84). 

The parametrization of the symmetric spinors wu, gis much easier if one uses the 
symmetry properties (66a) and (66b) of the matrices y,,. For example, the general form of the 
symmetric spinor of second rank is 


Uap = [Cpt +(0""C) Pu» ap > (140) 


since y,@ and a,,@ are the only symmetric 4 by 4 matrices with lower indices. The Barg- 
mann-—Wigner equations 


(p—m),” Uap = O, (p—m) Uap = 0 (141) 


after multiplication by (@~'a,,,)* and (@~1y,)* and contraction of indices, are equivalent 
to the following equations for a spin-1 particle: 


P*Puy = —iMP,, — PuPvo— Pu = IMYyy. (142) 


Thus while if a particle with spin 1 is described by a tensor 7,, in the 2(2J+ 1)-component 
formalism, and by a four-vector in the usual formalism (corresponding in spirit to the Rarita— 
Schwinger formalism), according to the Bargmann—Wigner equation these particles must be 
described simultaneously by a vector ¢, and a tensor 9,,. 

In the case of particles with spin 3, the Bargmann—Wigner wave function is a symmetric 
third-rank spinor, which by virtue of the symmetry properties of the matrices y* may be 
written in the form 


Uapy = Pa y"@)py+ FV aul “¥@)py,. (143) 


In (143) only symmetry in § and y has been taken into account. The antisymmetric matrices 
@-}, C'" and @-1yy, must give zero when contracted with the symmetric spinor u,,, 
From this it follows that u,,, is symmetric in its remaining indices: 


vp LP) = 0, yPur(p)+ ips p) = 0. (144) 

Analogously the equation 
(p—m).” Ua'py (Pp) = 0 (145) 
may be written as a system of equations for the spinor-vector y, and the spinor-tensor y,,: 
(P—m)~e = 9, Pru = —iMpy, — PuPy—PrPu = iMYp yr. (146) 


Comparison of the system (146) and the conditions (144) with the Rarita-Schwinger 
equations (105), (106), and (107) shows the equivalence of the two descriptions. 

In the rest state the wave function must become an irreducible (i.e. symmetric) spinor of 
the rotation group describing a given spin. If we wish to describe several spins using one 
higher-rank spinor we must, in general, use reducible spinors. Cases are also possible for 
which spinors of higher rank n must be used in describing lower spins J < n/2. In particular, 
in the quark model, baryons with spin + must be described using a third-rank spinor of 
mixed symmetry, and particles with spin 0 by an antisymmetric second-rank spinor. 

Nov 9 
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Let ®,° be a second-rank spinor. Let us expand the 4 by 4 matrix ®,’ in a complete set of 
matrices (y*),?: 


®,f = (p+ WsP5t YY us + Y On + 50,09") P > (147) 
and use the Bargmann-Wigner equations (132) whose validity does not depend on symmetry 
properties of the spinor: 


[p,P]_ = 2m, [p, P], = 0. (148) 


The first of eqns. (148) leads to (142) for the functions y, and p,, and also to the following 
equations for gy; and 9,5: 


PiPs = IMGs, PuPus = — imps. (149) 


The second eqn. (148) gives only one new relation y = 0, while the remaining equations are 
satisfied identically as a result of (142) and (149). Thus, in the general case, the second-rank 
spinor (147) describes both particles with spin 1 (the symmetric part of (®@),,), and particles 
with spin 0 (the antisymmetric part of (®@),,). 


§ 5.7. The Duffin-Kemmer equation 


In the case of particles with spin 0 and 1 the equation of motion may be written in the 
form of a single equation reminiscent of the Dirac equation but with different matrices 8, 
instead of y,,. Let us return to the second-rank spinor (147) and write it with lower indices 
& = OE, assuming that p = 0. For the spinor ,, the first of equations (148) may be re- 
written in the form 


(p.2’ + pP)B,.g = 2mB, 5, (150) 


while the second equation (148) may be discarded, since it is a consequence of the first when 
gy = 0. Let us introduce the 16 by 16 matrices: 


Bu = (pul +194), (151) 


where the unprimed matrices 1 and y, act on the first index in 6.5, and the primed on the 
second. With this notation, eqn. (150) takes the form 


(B“p,.—m)® = 0. (152) 


It is called the Duffin-Kemmer equation.'** *” 
The matrices f” satisfy the commutation relations 


BrBrB+ BBB = gmBi+ gripe, (153) 
which follow directly from the properties of the matrices “ and (151). In particular (not 


summing over 1) 


(B+ = Sub", BxBrBe = 0, (» # p). (154) 


From the second of eqns. (154) one may conclude that the matrices 6” do not have inverses. 
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Besides the matrices £, it is convenient to introduce the Hermitian matrices 


Qu = 262 Sip = ie . 
with the properties 
2 1, iy 
Nu a ea is - 
Brita = uBin  Batte = — MB 


(not summed over py, » # p). 
Using the matrix n, one may define the conjugate function ® = Oy,, which satisfies 


D(B“p,—m) = 0. (157) 


From the properties of the matrices y“ and (151) it is clear that the matrices 8“ transform as a 
vector: 


S~1(A) S’~*(A) BYS(A) S'(A) = AY,(A)B”. (158) 


Here S(A) and S’(A) act respectively on the unprimed and primed matrices y,, in (151). Let 
us denote SS’ = §. Then, when®’ = $@ we will have SD’ = SS-1, so that OO is invariant. 

The wave equation 
(p?—m*)B_= 0 (159) 


is a consequence o.: the Duffin-Kemmer equation (152). This may be seen directly from the 
fact that eqns. (152) and (150) or (148) are equivalent. 

The 16 by 16 matrices £,, may be decomposed into five-dimensional and ten-dimensional 
irreducible representations as well as the trivial one-dimensional representation 8, = 0. 
The five-dimensional representation corresponds to spin O and the ten-dimensional one to 
spin 1. In terms of Bargmann-Wigner functions, the five-dimensional matrices 8, act on an 
antisymmetric second-rank spinor, and the, ten-dimensional matrices 8, on a symmetric 
spinor ®@ with the trace of ® equal to zero: Tr ® = 0. 


CHAPTER 6 


REFLECTIONS 


SPACE and time reflections are included in the transformations that leave the square of the 
interval s? = (x—y)? invariant. Together with transformations (a, A) of the proper ortho- 
chronous Poincaré group P',, they form the full Poincaré group PD. 

In contrast to the group P',, the full group D is not a symmetry group of the laws of 
nature. In 1956 the breaking of symmetry with respect to spatial reflections was discovered ®” 
(anticipated by Lee and Yang,®”), and in 1964 a reaction was found® in which invariance 
with respect to time reversal was broken. However, the degree of breaking of both symme- 
tries is small. In phenomena due to the strong and electromagnetic interactions, the group 
( may be considered a symmetry group, and there exist quantum objects whose properties 
are determined by this group. 

In § 1.3 and Chapter 4 we considered the transition from the classical proper Poincaré 
group P', to the quantum mechanical Poincaré group (', and found the unitary representa- 
tions of the latter. Starting from these results, we will discuss in this chapter the full quantum 
mechanical Poincaré group @ (including reflections), and will find its irreducible represen- 
tations. 

There is a profound difference between transformations of the group Dt, and reflections. 

Lorentz transformations and displacements are continuous, and we can ensure that an 
object be the same in different reference frames by applying consecutive infinitesimal trans- 
formations. This procedure is impossible for spatial reflections, where we cannot compare 
the same state in different reference frames (original and reflected) but always compare 
different states (in different reference frames) with one another. In the case of time reversal 
the corresponding inertial reference frame does not even exist in the literal sense. Time 
reversal is usually understood in the sense of reversal of motion. The identity of an object 
under direct and reversed motion also cannot be guaranteed. 

In quantum theory the state of a system is described by a unit ray in Hilbert space. Trans- 
formations of vectors connected continuously with the identity transformation are always 
unitary (see § 1.3). Discrete transformations may be either unitary or antiunitary. As we 
shall see below, transformations must be antiunitary when the initial state transforms into 
the final one, i.e. under time reversal. Continuous transformations of the group M', connect 
states of the same coherent subspace; discrete operations may connect different coherent 
subspaces, but the square of a reflection cannot take a state vector out of a given coherent 
subspace. 
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In the presence of internal symmetries, there are generally ambiguities in defining reflec- 
tion operations, since if one performs an interna] symmetry transformation the state thus 
obtained will be indistinguishable from the initial one. 

The operation 6, related to total space-time reflection x,, + —x,, occupies a special place 
among the discrete symmetry operations. In theories symmetric with respect to spatial 
reflection P, time reversal T, and charge conjugation C (the operation which substitutes 
particles by antiparticles) the operation @ is equal to the product CPT. By the CPT the- 
orem ®: §3- 4) 4 relativistically invariant local theory is automatically invariant with respect 
to the discrete transformation 6. This theorem is well supported by experimental data. 
It has been proved in axiomatic quantum field theory®®> ®® and is one of the basic postulates 
of axiomatic S-matrix theory. It has also been shown in axiomatic field theory that the 
transformation 6 commutes with internal symmetry transformations G: 


6G = G8. (1) 


We shall consider 9-invariance as a basic postulate. One should note that so far no self- 
consistent theory has been constructed in which 6-invariance is violated. The degeneracy 
of states in quantum mechanics associated with the complex nature of the wave function 
was first noted by Kramers®” and formulated by Wigner®® in the language of antiunitary 
time-reversal operators. 


§ 6.1. Total reflection 6, or CPT 
In classical physics, space-time reflection J changes the sign of the coordinates 
kh, =-x, P= 1, (2) 
but does not change the Lorentz transformation matrix 
IA JT = AY, 
so that the effect of J on an element g = (a, A) of the Poincaré group is 
I(a, A)I~1 = (—a, A). (3) 


Adding the reflection J to the proper orthochronous group P!, we arrive at an enlarged 


group 
Ds ={D\, ID\}. 


Time reversal must be understood not as a transformation to a reversed sense of time 
but as a reversal of motion. Instead of motion with momentum p from the point g to the 
point g’, where the particle has the momentum p’, after time reversal one must consider the 
reversed motion from the point q’ with momentum — p’ to the point g with momentum —p. 
Adding spatial reflection, the inversion J finally leads to motion from the point —q’ with 
initial momentum p’ to the point —q, where the final momentum is equal to p. 

In quantum theory the probability of the transition from the state a to the state b is 
characterized by the matrix element 


(6, out |a, in) = (b} S|} a). 
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The reversed process, obtained by replacing the initial state by the final one, is described by 
matrix elements of the type 


(ae, out | be, in) _ (ao | Se| be). 


Here a, and b, refer to states arising as a result of the inversion J, while S, is defined with 
respect to the states | dg): 
Se|@, out) = | ag, in). (4) 


If the probability of the transition a + b is invariant with respect to the inversion J, then 
|(b, out|a, in)|? = |(ae, out| bg, in)!?. (5) 
The replacement of the initial state by the final one is a nonunitary operation, for which 
(b, out|a, in) = (dg, out| dg, in). (6) 
For the scattering matrix we obtain from (4) and (6) the relation 
(b| S| a) = (as |So| be), (7) 


defining the transformed operator S,. A formula of the type (7) will also be used to give 
a meaning to any operator H, acting on the states | a,): 


(b| H| a) = (ae | Ho! be). (8) 


The transformation from the states | a) and the operators H to the time-reversed states 
|a,) and operators H, [respecting relations (6) and (8)] may be carried out in two ways: 
using an antiunitary operator (Wigner),“*®® or using a transposition operator (Schwin- 
ger).%) We shall use the Wigner treatment of the inversion /; its relation to the Schwinger 
treatment will be shown at the end of this section. 


An antiunitary operator A is an operator with the following properties: 


A(c,| a1) +C2|a2)) = ct A|a1)+c3A | ae), (9) 


(Aa| Ab) = (b| a), 


ie. A includes complex conjugation, which may be symbolically written as Ac = c"A or 
Ai =—iA. An antiunitary transformation A leaves the transition probability |(b| a)! 
invariant. 

In contrast to the square of a unitary operator, the square of an antiunitary operator 4? 
is invariant with respect to a phase transformation: when 4’ = e“’A one will have A” = A”. 
According to (9) the operator A? is unitary. 

An antiunitary operator A may be represented in the form 


A= 6K, K?=1, A? = 68, (10) 


where K is the complex conjugation operator, while 8 is unitary. 
The space-time reflection (2) in the Hilbert space of states will be described by an anti- 
unitary operator 9: 
[da , out) = O/a, in), |b», in) = 8{6, out), 
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assuming here that the vacuum |0) is invariant with respect to total reflection 0: 
6{0) = |0s) = |0). 
The transition amplitude in this case satisfies the condition (6): 
(de, Out | be, in) = (8a, in| 6b, out) = (a, in| b, out)*. 


Let us now find explicitly the transformation of the operators H + H, determined by (8). 
According to (6) and (11) 


(ae, out | He| be in) = (0-+H be, in| @-1ae, out) = (0-10a, in |6-*H,6| b, out)* 
= (b, out |(9-1H69)* | a, in), 


which, along with the definition (8), leads to the formula 
Hy = OH*6-!. (12) 


Consequently, the condition of invariance of the operator H with respect to reflections 6 in 
the Wigner treatment has the form 


Hy = H = 6H*6-}. (13) 


To find the transformation of the generators of the Poincaré group, we shall use the group 
multiplication law (3), rewriting it first for the quantum mechanical group Dt, : 


(a, A)I-1 = (—a, A). (14) 


Passing to the operators @ and U(a, A) acting on the state vectors, we obtain 


6U(a, A)O-1 = U(—a, A); (15) 

so that 
Ge? "9-3 = ea (16) 
BeiMwo!"9-1 — oiMypo”” | (17) 


Since an antilinear operator 6 “anticommutes” with i, relations (16) and (17) are equivalent 
to the following rules transforming momentum and angular momentum under reflections 0: 


Po, = OP,0-! = P,, Mour = 0M,,07! = —Myy. (18) 


Thus the reflection 6 does not change the invariants of the Poincaré group—the mass m 
and the spin J, as well as the sign of the energy. Under the reflection 6 the momentum does 
not change, while the spin vector J changes sign. If the reflection 6 were not represented by 
an antiunitary operator, the sign of the energy would have changed, in contradiction with the 
observed positivity of the energy. In fact, if 6 had been unitary, from (16) it would have fol- 
lowed that 6P,6-? = —P,,. 

The transformation rules (18) do not contradict the commutation relations. Let us apply 
the reflection 6 to both sides of the commutation relations of the Hermitian operators M, 
M’',and M”: 

[M, M'] = iM”. 
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Then the commutator of the transformed operators is 
[Mo, Me] = —iMg’, 


so that the operators — M, when applied to |a,) and the vacuum |0) have the same proper- 
ties as the operators M acting on |a) and |0). It is easy to see that the operators (18) satisfy 
the transformed commutation relations (1.41). 

The condition (1) that the reflection 6 and internal symmetry transformations be independ- 
ent allows one to introduce the transformation law for self-adjoint generators F, of an 
internal symmetry group ©. Inserting into (1) the expression u(G) = exp [iF,«,] for a uni- 
tary representation of the group @, 


GeiFr§-1 = eiFr, 6F,0-1 = —F, (19) 


(the parameters «, are real). In particular, all additive quantum numbers, i.e. all charges Q 
change sign under the reflection 6. This leads to an important conclusion: under the reflec- 
tion 6 a particle goes into its antiparticle. 

From the group theoretic point of view our problem consists in finding the irreducible 
representations or, more precisely, “co-representations” of the quantum mechanical Poincaré 
group with the reflection 0. Co-representations take the place of representations when the 
group contains both linear and antilinear transformations. The unitary equivalence of the 
representations R and R’ means that 


R’ = URU*, UU*=1. (20) 


In the case of co-representations, the transition to another unitarily equivalent basis 
entails (for antiunitary A) a transformation 


O(A) = O'(A) = UO(A)UT, (21) 


reducing to a similarity transformation for real U. A co-representation is called irreducible 
if it cannot be broken down into diagonal blocks using the transformations (20) and (21). 

If we fix the operator @ in the space of states, we may pass from the classical group D,, 
to the quantum mechanical group with reflection 


Ds ={D +, OD}. 
However, although there is only one classical group @,, in the quantum mechanical case 
there exist several groups ,, differing from one another by the values of the operator 6”. 
The square of the classical inversion J? is unity; it takes into itself each physical state and 
consequently, also each unit ray in the Hilbert space of state vectors. This means that the 
square of the quantum mechanical inversion operator 6? = «, must be a phase factor. 


Because of the unitarity of 62 the phase factors must be the same in each coherent subspace. 
Because of the relations 6° = ¢,4 = Oe, = £46, the quantity «, is real, and, consequently, 


62 = eg =H+1. (22) 


The sign of ¢, may be different in different coherent subspaces. 
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Let us temporarily assume that the system we are considering does not have an internal 
symmetry. The form of the operator 6 is then determined only by the Poincaré group. Let us 
apply the reflection @ to the Lorentz-transformed state and recall that as a consequence of 
the antiunitarity of 6 the transformation matrices must be replaced by their complex con- 
jugates: 

Be“ Mw" | p, 2; 01) = aD DUA) p’, V3 Oi) = 2 DIA) |p’, 4’5Q;), (23) 
where ‘D/( 4) is a unitary matrix of the rotation group depending on the Wigner rotation 4 
[we have used (4.47)]. 

Thus when we include the reflection @ we must, along with the basis states |a) of an 

irreducible representation of the group PD‘, consider the states @ | a) which transform via the 


complex conjugate matrices. 
The matrices D’ and D”* are unitarily equivalent: 


DI*(A) = DIC) DXA) OC), C=—ioe, (24) 
Thus, applying the operation 6 once more to (23), we find 
6°D4(A)0-2 = (D(CC*))-1 D(A) DCC"), 
from which we conclude that 
& = ® =+D4CC*) = + O"(-1) =+(- 1)”. (25) 


Depending on the choice of sign in (25), we obtain two characteristic types of operators 0 
1. For the choice of sign + in (25) (type 1) the transformation 6? belongs to the Poincaré 


group 
@ = UO, —E) = (-1)¥. (26) 
Here E is the unit matrix. The number of states does not change; the states 6| a) refer to 


the same representation of Dt, as the states | a). In fact, according to (10) and (25) one must 
set (for spin J) 


O|p, 4; O, = 0) = 2K |p, 4’; Or = 0)) DUC"), (27a) 


which may be written symbolically in the form 
6 = DIC*)K. (27b) 
Here KX is an antiunitary operator satisfying the condition 


K |p, A; Q, = 0, in) = | p, A; QO, = 0, out), (28) 


which defines K uniquely (since it is applied to states of neutral particles). 

2. For the sign — in (25) (type 2) the unitary transformation 62 = —U(0, —E) does not 
belong to the Poincaré group, and the number of states is doubled although |a) and 6| a) 
transform in the same way under Lorentz transformations. We shall distinguish these states 
from one another by a new quantum number 7, , = +1, so that the basis states are now 
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|a,r, =+1)and|a,r2 =—1). In this basis a Lorentz transformation O(a, A) has diagonal 
form 

O(a, A) = ae ae ) (29) 

0 U(a, A) 
while the reflection 6 (in the case of spin J) is 
o* 
a= ( ae , ee = —(-1). (30) 
—D4(C*) 0 


Thus for type 2 a neutral particle (in the sense Q,; = 0) does not transform into itself under 
the operation 6 but transforms into another particle differing by the sign of the quantum 
number r. In other words, if one includes the quantum number r in the characterization of 
particles (r,; = 1) and antiparticles (rz = —1), then in the case 6? = —(—1)*/ no neutral 
particles exist (in the sense Q, = 0, r, = 7p). 

The case of physical interest is type 1. It is these reflections that are observed in experi- 
ment and are the only possible ones in axiomatic quantum field theory.“ The CPT the- 
orem applies only to this case. We shall thus choose operators 4 only of type 1, where 
6? = (—1)*” does not depend on whether or not an internal symmetry exists. 

We have thus obtained the irreducible co-representations of the quantum mechanical 
Poincaré group MD, with reflection 6. Under the reflection 6 a neutral particle with spin J, 
momentum p, and helicity A changes helicity to — A; here the initial and final states are inter- 
changed and [by virtue of (27)] acquire a phase factor: 


O|p, A; J, m; Q; = 0, in) = (—1)/—*| p, —A; J, m; Q; = 0, out). (31) 


For stable particles the single-particle states in (31) do not require the symbols in, out, 
since they are stationary and do not depend on boundary conditions. Nonetheless, we shall 
continue to retain these symbols in all formulae for reflections 6 (and later for time-reversal 
T. This allows us to pass automatically from formulae of the type (31) for single-particle 
states to analogous formulae for multi-particle states. 

We note that because of (26) the group D, will be only the semi-direct (but not the direct) 
product of the quantum mechanical group 2", and the finite inversion group (in contrast to 
the classical group D, ).& 


Internal symmetries 


The most general invariance group includes internal symmetry as well as 6 and 
Let us return to (23) and take account of internal symmetry, setting 6? = (—1)*. 
For simplicity, we shall consider a particle at rest. To eliminate double-valuedness, we intro- 


duce the operator 
6) = Oe", OF = I, (32) 


describing the reflection @ with a rotation by z about the second axis. In spin space, 4 is 
equivalent to D“(C)@ and, as a result of (24), commutes with rotations 


DUC)ODUV) = D(C) DUV")O = DV) D(C)O. 


Consequently, the operator o is a scalar in spin space; when it isapplied to a multiplet of the 
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rest state the result depends only on the internal symmetry properties connected with the 
group &. Omitting the spin variables and the momentum, we obtain analogously to (23), 


Boe!Fia!| x) = eiFiat0o| a) = 80}, de.(G)1B) = ¥, Hl@)Bo |B), (33) 


where « denotes the component of the multiplet transforming via the irreducible represen- 
tation d of the group ©. Thus the states 69 | «) form the adjoint multiplet—the basis of the 
adjoint representation d*. 

Let us find the representations d of the internal symmetry group © with the reflection 


Oo or the group 
Ge = {G, 8G}, 


containing the transformations G and 8G as elements. According to (33) the multiplicity 
of the co-representation d will be different from d if the set |) does not contain the states 
Oo | a) 

Depending on the properties of d and d@*, three types of co-representations of the group 
@, are possible. 

If the representations d and d* are unitarily equivalent, 


d*(G) = B-ta(G)B, Bt = 1, (34) 
then applying 9 once more to (33), 
d(G) = (BB*)~* d(G) BB", 
which, because of the irreducibility of d and the unitarity of 8, means that 


pp* =+1. (35) 

Here three cases are possible. 
1. If 68° =+1(8 = B,), then 9,|«) is contained in the set |~) and, consequently, the 
operator d(o) = 4 acts inside the multiplet. The irreducible co-representations of d have 


the form 
a(G)= dG), d(%o) = B. (36) 


Examples are the regular and other real irreducible representations of finite-dimensiona 
compact groups, in particular of the groups SU, and SU3 (see Chapters 8 and 9). 

2. If 8° = —1, then in analogy with the case 6? = —1 for the Poincaré group [formulae 
(29) and (30)], the number of states must be doubled, since otherwise it would be impossible 
to construct 6. Let us perform a unitary transformation of states 9, | «) - |x.) = —6,B|«). 
Then, with respect to the column vector formed from | %1) = |«) and | 2), the irreducible 
representations d will have the form 


d(G) = ax () 1} (G0) = Bx() “o) (37) 


where, of course, d(G8o) = d(G) d(6o). Here the following group relations will hold: 
d(9)G) = d(8))d*(G), d(88) = d(6,) d*(4,). (38) 
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Illustrations of this case are the representations of the isospin group SU2 with half-integral 
isospin (see Chapter 8). 

3. The representations d and d” are not equivalent, so that it is impossible to find a unitary 
operator f with the properties d* = B dB. Thiscase has no analogy for reflections 6 in the 
Poincaré group. The irreducible representations d then have doubled dimension: 


dG) 0 0 1 
d(G) = ) d(6.) = ( ) 39 
(G) 1 eo %=(; (39) 
while the basis of the co-representation is the column vector 
E | a) 
\%) = ( ) (40) 
60 |) 


In cases 2 and 3 the second row of the set of states describes antiparticles. Consequently 
particles and antiparticles may be placed in the same multiplet only for representations of 
internal symmetries satisfying condition (34) in case 1. 


Case of exact symmetry 


The simplest example of an internal symmetry leading to type 3 is the internal symmetry 
group @° whose transformations have the form 


dy, 6, Qe, Ou) = exp {i(Qy + Béb + LeGe + Lie,)}; (4 1 ) 


where Q; = Q, B, L, and L, are, respectively, the electric, baryonic, and leptonic charges, 
while y, 5, g,, and 9, are parameters of the transformation. 

The irreducible representations of each of the four one-dimensional unitary groups in 
(41) are one-dimensional; for example, the values Q and —Q characterize different irredu- 
cible representations of the groupU9(1). Thus, limiting ourselves to irreduciblerepresentations, 
we cannot connect the representations d and d* via a unitary transformation (34); the oper- 
ator B does not exist. The state |«) in the case of an exact symmetry group is determined by 
the charges O; = Q, B, L,, and L,; if|«) = |Q;,in), the state 6,|«) is then 6,|a) = 
| -Q; ’ out). 

Formulae (39) and (40) give the matrices of the irreducible co-representation of the exact 
symmetry group with reflection 60: 


ee exp {i(Qy+ B6+Leoe+L,0,)} 0 
Uy, 5, Ger Qu) (; ae ea 


d(6o) = 4 = [ A |Or) = ( i en) 


(42) 


All internal symmetry states |) were defined for particles at rest. Let us now turn to the 
full operator 6 = 60 exp {iMs1} [see (32)] and pass to a reference frame in which the particle 
has momentum p using the Lorentz transformation. Then the column vector | @,) in (42) 
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is replaced by the column vector 


ta 4; J, m; Q;, in) ) (43) 
|p, —A; J, m; Q;, out) 
the operator 6 takes the form (for spin J) 
J 
P =( 0 D 3 = () ) (44) 
D(C*) 0 Go, O 


Usually the operator 6 refers to both 612 and 621 in (44) [which does not lead to confusion 
since 812 and 62; act on different lines in (43)]. In the usual notation (helicity basis) 


6|p, 4; J, m; Q;, in) = (—1)7—*{ p, —A; J, m; —Qj, out). (45) 


Formula (45) defines the transformation 6 for any particle-antiparticle pair independent 
of the presence of other internal symmetry properties [which will be approximate, since all 
exact Symmetries are exhausted by the transformation group (41)]. 

If one considers an approximate internal symmetry (the group @’), the particles will be 
connected with the irreducible representations f of the group G’. These representations may 
lead to an operator 6 of any type. Denoting by « the component of the multiplet f of the 
approximate symmetry group and writing separately the exactly conserved charges Q,, we 
obtain, by virtue of (36) and (37), for types 1 and 2, 


O|p, A; J,m; fx, Qj, in) = (—1)7* 9) | p, A J, ms fx’, —Qj, out)Bi., (46) 


where f refers to the antiparticle multiplet, while 8’ = 8’ = 8, for type 1; Bf = —p' =B 
for type 2. On the right-hand side of (46) the multiplet f of antiparticles is summed over the 
states «’. By (36) and (37) the multiplets f and f transform in the same way. 

Comparing (45) and (46) one may find the antiparticle state for any particle. If the quan- 
tum numbers (/, ~) denote the particle « in the multiplet f, the antiparticle will have the 


quantum numbers (f, «) and will be described by the state 


|p, —4; J, m; (fa), —Qi, out) = Yip, —A; J, m; fra’; —Qj, out)pf.. (47) 


As a consequence of the unitarity of the matrices 8 these matrices vanish when calculating 
probability amplitudes. 


Let us denote the set of invariant quantum numbers of particles and antiparticles by 
a,b, ..., and 4, 6. ... The many-particle in- and out-states 


| Pay Aas 43 Po, Av, b; ... 5 in (out)) 


transform under the reflection 6 as the product of single-particle states. For example, for 
the two-particle state 


6 | Pas da Qa; Po, Ao, b; in (out)) = (- 1)Jo+ Jo— 40-45] yg, —da, a; Po, —Ap, b; out (in)). (48) 


This composition rule for transformations 6 may either be postulated, relying on the proper- 
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ties of asymptotic fields, or introduced from quantum field theory, based on the explicit 
representation of multi-particle states in terms of creation operators. 
The invariance of the S-matrix with respect to the reflection 6 means that S, = S, or 


S = 6St6-}. 


The reflection 6 connects the amplitude for the process a+b+ ... ~c+d+ ... with the 
amplitude for the process €+d+ ... + @+b+ ..., with opposite helicities: 


(Pes Aes Cs Pa> Ads d; see | S| pa, Aas a; Po, Abs b; see » 
= Ne Pas 44,4; Pb —Ab, 5; see S| pes —A., C3 Pa, —Aa, d; see ’, (49) 


where n, is equal to the product of the factors (~ 1)’~* for all particles in the process. Accord- 
ing to the CPT theorem, invariance in the sense of (49) is an automatic consequence of 
relativistic invariance and locality (for positivity of the energy spectrum). 

The transformation law of creation and annihilation operators which follows from (46) 


has the form 
Oaix(p, A)O~* = Ba(—1)"*~* boul p, —A), (50) 


where a* refers to a particle and 5+ to an antiparticle. Consequently the (non-Hermitian) 
2(2J + 1)-component fields ®’(x) (see § 5.3) transform according to the rule 


6@2(x)O-! = Ot(—-x), J=0,1,2,..., 


51 
6O1(x)9-? = »,O21(—x), J=4,3,.... 2 


We note that according to (51) the (2/ + 1)-component fields (1 +y,)®7 transform sepa- 
rately. In the case of the vector field B.,, reflection entails 


6B,(x)0-? = —Bt(—x). (52) 


Knowing the reflection properties of the vector and spinor field, one may easily write the 
reflection rule for the Rarita-Schwinger field: 


BY uy... al X)O* = ys(—1)" bps. (—x), J = nt4, (53) 
(u = 0, 1, 2, 3; n an integer). 
For the Bargmann--Wigner field 
Bepp, ... bg (X)O~* = (yS)ph «(YS Mae ve... (>) (54) 


which is easily derived from the properties of the spinor field (n is an integer). 
The Schwinger treatment of reflections follows from the same relations (4), (6)-(8), but 
the transformed state here is defined using the operator 6° with the properties 


65 |a,in) = (ag, out], 
OS |a, out) = (as, in| (55) 
(0Sa, out | 5b, in) = (be, out | ae, in) = (out | Din). 
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The operators 65 may be represented in the form of a product 
6S = UT, (56) 


where U is unitary and T is the transposition operator: T|a) = (a|. A transformed operator 
H,, by (8) and (49), is defined by the formula 


He = 6SH(65)"}, (57) 


and instead of the invariance condition (13) in the Wigner treatment, we now have 
H = 65H(65)~* for a 6-invariant operator. The order of operator multiplication is reversed 


through the operation 6°: 
(MN)o= NoMo. (58) 


Comparison of (13) and (57) shows that Hermitian operators transform in the same way 
in both treatments, and the formulae for transformation of specific operators via 6° may 
be obtained from the respective formulae with the operator 9 by removing or adding the 
Hermitian conjugation operation. For example, instead of (50) we have 


6°ais(p, A) (8°) * = Bal—1)7*7* Bour(p, —A), (59) 
while the transformation of the boson field ©” now has the form 
65DI(x) (85)? = O3,,(—x). (60) 


The transformation properties of fields are summarized in Table 6.1 (p. 144). 


§ 6.2. The operations P, C, and T 


While the classical inversion Ix = —x does not change internal symmetry variables, the 
quantum mechanical reflection 6, by virtue of its antiunitarity, exchanges particles and anti- 
particles. Let us discuss separately the transformation C which exchanges particles and 
antiparticles and the “geometrical” reflections P and T, describing the reflection 6 as the 


product of three discrete operations: 
6 = CPT, (61) 


where C and P are unitary and T is antiunitary. 
Charge conjugation C transforms a particle into an antiparticle but does not act on the 


variables of the Poincaré group: 
[C, M,,)=0, [C, P,] = 0. (62) 


The operator P describes “geometrical” spatial reflection, i.e. that transformation of states 
or operators (induced by the coordinate reflection x - ~—x), which commutes with C: 


CPC"! = P. (63) 


The operation T when combined with CP gives the total reflection 6. From the definition of 
C, P, and T it is clear that the effect of the geometrical reflections P and T does not depend 
on the charges of the particles. The operations P and T connect state vectors in the same 
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coherent subspace (characterized by the set of charges Q,). Charge conjugation C takes 
a state vector from one coherent subspace into another differing from the first by the sign 
of all charges Q,. 


Parity 


The commutation relations of the parity operation P with momentum and angular 
momentum in classical physics are easily derived from 


P(a, A)P-! = (a’, o2A*o2), a’ = (a, —a), (64) 


where (a, A) is a transformation of the Poincaré group. The parity operation P anticommutes 
with spatial components of vectors and commutes with time components, e.g. 


PP,P-1 = —P,, PPoP-! = P 
ke ke 0 0 (65) 


PMi,P-1 = Mix, PMo.P7? =—Mox, 


These commutation relations also hold in quantum theory, where P is a unitary operator. 

According to (63) and (65) the operator P takes a state of a particle with momentum p 
into a state of the same particle with momentum — p, without changing the three-dimension- 
al angular momentum. The rest state vector in the canonical basis thus acquires at most 
a phase factor 7p under the action of P: 


P|0, 0; a) = np(a)|0, 0; a), (66) 


where o is the projection of the spin on the z-axis and a is the type of the particle (a set of 
invariant quantum numbers); 7p(a) in the case of bosons is called the (intrinsic) parity of the 
particle a. 

Passing to a moving reference frame using the Lorentz transformation a(p), we find the 
effect of P on a state vector in the canonical basis: 


P |p, 0; a) = PU(0, «(p))P~1P |0, o; a) 


= np(a) U(0, «(—p)) |0, 3 a) = np(a) | —p, @; a), (67) 
since PU(0, «(p))P-1 = U(0, «(—p)) by virtue of (65). For the antiparticle @ we shall write 
P| p, 0; 2) = iip(a) | —p, 93 a). (68) 


In the helicity basis, the application of P changes the helicity state of a particle for p + 0. 
Since in this basis the momentum is introduced along the z-axis to start with, it is convenient 
to use instead of P the operator 


Y¥ = e-*™Mup, (69) 


which commutes with a Lorentz transformation along the z-axis. Since in the case of spin 


J(p = 0) 
e-!™Ms |0, 4; J) = (—1)!-4|0, —4; J. 


for nonzero momentum p along the z-axis 


¥ |p, A; J) = np(—1)"~* |p, —A; J). (70) 
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Performing the rotation R(p, 8, —¢), we find the effect of P on a state of a particle in the 
helicity basis with momentum p = (p, 8, 7): 


Pip, 8, p, A; J) = np(—1)%-* Mu | p, 8, —p, —A; J). (71) 
Assuming that the vacuum is invariant with respect to P, 
P|0) = 10), (72) 
we find from (67) the transformation of the creation and annihilation operators, e.g. : 


Pa(p, )P~* = npa(—p, 2). (73) 


Let us find the transformation of the (2J + 1)-component local fields p and y under P. Accord- 
ing to (5.80) and (5.81) 


w= Gar? (= {D¥(a(p)) e~”*a(p) + D4(a(p)C-1) e'°*b*+(p)}, 
(74) 
U(x) = Os (= ee {D/(a-1+(p)) e~?*a(p) + (—1)¥ D¥(a-1+(p)C—1) ef*b*(p)}. 


Let us apply P to the field y; by virtue of (73) 
Po(x)P-* = np '(Xos —x)+(— 1)! px (Xo, —Xx), 


where 7 and y® are the parts of the field x containing respectively the operators a and bt. 
Let us demand that the transformation of the field g(x) be local, i.e. that the field PpP—1 be 
expressible in terms of the field y: 


Pe(x)P~* = np(a) x(xo, —*). (75) 
This is possible when 


jiene = (— 1). (76) 


Consequently, for fermions the product of the parities of particles and antiparticles is nega- 
tive. 
Analogously we find 


Py(x)P-! = np(a) p(xo, — x), (77) 


so that P connects upper and lower components of the 2(2+ 1)-component field 
® = (7) PD(x)P-! = npysB(xo, —X), (78) 


where the matrix y, is assumed diagonal (see § 5.3). 

Consequently, when taking into account the operation P the irreducible object is a 
2(2J + 1)-component field ®. Earlier, in§ 5.3, such a field was introduced to enable the con- 
struction of a bilinear Hermitian form. The two conditions (the condition of the existence 
of P and the condition of the existence of a bilinear Hermitian form) are related to one 
another: according to (78), under the parity operation the same matrix y, appears which 
Nov 10 
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enters into the bilinear Hermitian form and changes the sign of the generators of the Lorentz 
transformation Mo,. 

The parity jp was required to satisfy |jp| = 1, but since P does not depend on the charges 
of the particles, the parity np is equal to the parity of a neutral particle. Consequently, one 
must have jp = np, so that by (76) 


je = yp =i forfermions fp = ynp=+1 for bosons. (79) 


The parity of bosons and the spin J are usually combined in the combination J” (where 
the superscript denotes the eigenvalue 7p of P in the rest state). Pseudo-scalar mesons 
(pions, kaons, etc.) have J? = O-, vector mesons (g and w mesons, etc.) have J? = 17, 
pseudo-vector (41, K*, etc.) have J? = 1*, and so on. 

In the case of fermions, where the choices +i are equivalent, since the state vectors of all 
fermions are defined up to a sign (see § 1.3), one may discuss only the relative parity of 
particles. For example, the notation J? = 4+ for a A particle reflects the fact that its parity 
is the same as that of the neutron, which is taken as a standard for baryons. 

Performing the parity operation P twice, we must obtain a state differing from the initial 
one only by a phase factor. Since the operation P is the same as for a neutral particle, this 
phase must be related only to the Poincaré group. In fact, according to (79) 


P? = UO, —E)=(—-1)¥ forspin J, (80) 


where U(0, —£) = z is a transformation of the spinor group corresponding to a rotation 
z = e!M@:22" by an angle 22. 

The imaginary factor +i, as a phase factor 7p for fermions, entails the anticommutativity 
of P and @ for fermions, since 9 is antiunitary; for bosons P and 6 commute, so that, in 
general, 

Pé = (—1)* 6P. (81) 

The parity 7p(a, 6, ...) of multi-particle states is equal to the product of the parities 
np(a) np(b) ... of single-particle states. For example, in the canonical basis, we have, for 
a two-particle state, 


P | Pas Sq; Pos 93) = np(a) np(b) | —Pa %; —Po; 05). (82) 


In the helicity basis when constructing a two-particle state (see § 4.6) two types of helicity 
states were used: (4.61) and (4.63). In one of them the momentum was first introduced 
along the positive z-axis, while in the other the momentum was first directed along the 
negative z-axis. It is obvious that these states may be obtained from one another by a reflec- 
tion. For the momentum | p| e, we find from (4.63) and (71), using (4.64), 


P |p, 0,0, a)~ = nplp, 0,0, —4) = (—1)7*7e"™" np | p, 0,0, —A)~. 


For the two-particle helicity states (4.139) in the center of mass system and with relative 
momentum along the z-axis (i.e. 8 = g = 0), the parity transformation thus has the form 


PO; p, 0, 0; Ae 45) = P{| p, 0, 0; Aa) |p, 0, O; Av)~} 
= np(1) np(2) (—1)744 70 + % eM ]0; p, 0, 0; — Aa, — As). 
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Since the operation P commutes with rotations, we may rotate the relative momentum 
from the z-axis to the final direction p = (p, 8, 7): 


P|0; DP, 8, Q; Ras Ab) = PR, 8, —9) \0; Ps 0, 0; Aa Ab) 
= mp(1) mp(2)(—1)"* 7" ** Rg, 8, -@) 
x R(O, —z, 0)|0; p, 0,0; —Aa, —As). (83) 


The effect of the parity operation on the state |0, 4; J, m; A,, 4,) with definite (two-par- 
ticle) spin J, mass m, and spin projection A (in the c.m.s. P = 0) we find, inserting (83) into 
the general formula (4.145) to be: 

P|0, A; J, m; Aay 2s) = np(@) np(b) (—1)7~ "10, 45 J, ms —Aa, — As). (84) 


Thus the spatial reflection of a two-particle state with spin J differs from the initial one 
by the sign of the helicities of the particles. 
The superposition of states with opposite helicities (and the same total spin J) 


| 2.3 Aas As)sEqp(a) np(b) (— 19-78-79] 2.5 —Aa, —As3) 


will have definite parity. 
If the S-matrix is invariant with respect to spatial reflections: 


PSP! = S, 
then according to (82) the following relation will hold between its matrix elements 
(PaFa3 Poo; -..|S| PaSa’s Pye; .--) = pla, b, ...)npa’, b’, ...) 
X(—paGe— poo; ...|S| —PaGa’s —Pyon' ...). (85) 


Here 7p(a’, b’, ...) and np(a, b, ...) are the products of the parities of the particles in the 
initial and final states. The right- and left-hand sides of these relations refer to the same 
reaction occurring under different conditions. Equation (85) thus constitutes a restriction 
on transition amplitudes. 


Charge conjugation 
Charge conjugation C is defined as a unitary operation replacing particles by antiparticles: 
Clp,o3a) = nelp,o3a), CC*=1, (86) 


which by virtue of the charge invariance of the vacuum (C |0) = |0)) may be formulated 
via creation and annihilation operators for particles (a+, a) and antiparticles (b*, b) as 
follows: 
Ca(p, c)C-* = ncb(p, 0), Nene = 1, (87) 
Ch(p, o)C} = cap, o), Aciic =1. 
The operator C commutes with the generators P, and M_,,, and also with the parity opera- 
tion P. By virtue of (86), C anticommutes with all charges Q;: 


10* 
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and, consequently, connects different coherent subspaces with one another. Only when all 
charges are equal to zero does the operator C act within one coherent subspace. 

We note that charge conjugation C, being a unitary operator, cannot change the sign of 
all generators F, of an internal symmetry group if they are noncommuting generators with 
commutation relations of the type 


[Fi, Fj] = icijF, 


(for real antisymmetric c,,). Indeed, substituting F; + —F; leads to a different algebra of 
generators. 

If a particle is neutral (a = 4), i.e. all its charges Q; = 0, then according to (86) and (88), 
it is characterized by an additional quantum number—the charge parity no = nc = +1, 
showing how the state of a neutral particle behaves under charge conjugation. 

The charge parity C of neutral particles is indicated along with their spin and parity in 
the combination J’°, For example, the particle x® has even charge parity, J?° = 0-+, the 
meson w has negative charge parity, n,(w) = —1, J? = 1-~. Any neutral state may have 
a charge parity. Such a state must contain the same number of particles and their antipar- 
ticles. 

If the scattering matrix is invariant with respect to charge conjugation, CSC~1 = S, and 
the initial state has a definite charge parity y-(in), then the interaction will not change (in), 
so that y(out) = n(in). If the initial state is not neutral, then the C-invariance of the scat- 
tering matrix does not entail a conservation law but allows one to express the amplitude 
for the process with particlesa+b+ ... +>c+d+ ... in terms of the amplitude for the 
process with antiparticles 2+5+ ... ~¢+d+...: 


(ce, d, ... |S|a, b, ...) = ncfin) Fc(out) , d, ...|S 1a, 5, ...), (89) 


where 7/-(in) is the product of the phases 7 in the in-state. The momenta and helicities of all 
particles and antiparticles in (89) are equal in pairs. 

Let us perform the C-transformation on the 2(2/ + 1)-component field ® of the form (78). 
According to (87) the field ®, = C®C-! will contain annihilation operators with the factor 
Nc and creation operators with the factor 7g. In order that the field ® transform as a whole, 
it is necessary that 


Nc = fie. (90) 


Bearing in mind that Ce~!"C-! = « and CC* =—1, 


®c(x) = nc@sysyaPt (x) (bosons), (91) 
D(x) = nc@sP*(x)ya (fermions), 
where the matrix @, is 
= DIC) 0 9 
( 0 Sie) 2) 


In the case of the Dirac bi-spinor, D’(C) = C, so that 


ve = nc@9, 
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where the matrix @ was introduced in (5.66) and has the properties (5.64) (with the choice 
of the lower sign) and (5.65). 

It was shown earlier (78) that the parity operation P interchanges the upper and lower 
components of the field ® : p + y. Charge conjugation expresses y in terms of y* and y in 
terms of pt. For this reason, the combined reflection CP separately connects the upper 
and lower components © and @*: 


CP®(x) (CP)-1 = nenp@sys®t(x°, —x) (bosons), 


CP@(x) (CP)-? = —ncnp@sPt(x°, —x) (fermions). C2) 


According to the definition (63), P commutes with charge conjugation: PC = CP. The 
choice of the phase np = +i for fermions [see (79)] guarantees the independence of the 
operations P and C. 

The commutation relations of C and CP with total reflection 6 may be introduced via 
(45), (71), and (86): 

6C = CO, 6(CP) = (—1)* (CP)6. (94) 


Time reversal 


The antiunitary time-reversa] transformation T may be found by comparing formulae 
(45), (71), and (86) for 6 = CPT and the operations P and C: 


T=(CP)-16, T? = P? = (-1)¥. (95) 
Bearing in mind that in the canonical basis the reflection 6 acts according to (45), or 


6| p, 0; a, in) = (—1)4=~*| p, —o; d, out), 


we find 
T |p, o; a, in) = yr(—1)7*-*°| —p, —o; a, out), (96) 


where the phase factor 7 does not depend on p org. As in the case of reflections 6, we have 
retained the symbols in and out in the formulae for single-particle states to facilitate the 
transition to multi-particle states and quantum fields. 

Time reversa] changes the sign of momentum and spin projection of particles, and also 
takes an in-state into an out-state and vice versa. The particle type remains unchanged here: 
all charges Q, and other interna] symmetry quantum numbers are invariant with respect to 
time-reversal T, which justifies the treatment of T as a “geometrica]” time reflection. 

The commutation relations for T may be found by comparing the commutation relations 
for 6, P, and C: 

TP,1T-! =—P,, TPol-1 = Po, 
TM; ;T-? = —Mi;, TMojT-} = Mo; (97) 
TQiT-? = Q;. 


From these relations it is clear that the operation T does not change a helicity state. Thus 
in the helicity basis with momentum p along the z-axis, 


Tp, 0, 0, 2; a, in) = nt| p, 2, 0, 2; a, out) = nze7"Ma| p, 0,0, 4; a, out). (98) 
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Rotations commute with T: 
TR, a, y)T-t =R (9, 8, vp), 


so that (98) leads to the general transform ation: 


T | p, 8 p, A; a, in) = TR(g, 9, —¢)|p, 0, 0, A; a, in) 


= 7ntR(y, 9, —¢) R(O, z, 0)| p, 0, 0, 2; a, out). (99) 


This formula remains valid for the other single-particle helicity state, | p, 2)~ [see (4.63) 
and (4.64)]. 

The transformation of multi-particle states under time- reversal T may be found as a prod- 
uct of the transformations (96) or (99) of single-particle states. The effect of T on a two- 
particle state with definite total spin J in the helicity basis may now be found in analogy 
with the way in which the effect (84) of P was found. Using (99) we obtain instead of (83) 
the expression 


T|0; p, 8, p; ay As) = nr(a)nr(b) R(p, 8, —~) RO, 2, 0)|05 p, 0, 0; Aa 40), 
from which, by (4.145), we may introduce the desired transformation law 
T[0, A; J, m; Aa, Av) = n¥(a) nt(b) (—1)7-7| 0, —A; J, m3 2a, 26%, (100) 


where A is the projection of the total spin J on the z-axis. 

The transformation of operators for antiunitary T is defined by a formula of the same 
type (12) as in the case of total reflection @. If the S-matrix is invariant with respect to time 
reversal, then the condition 


S = Sy; = TS+T-?. 
holds. This condition is known as the reciprocity theorem, and in detailed notation reads 


(Des Acs Pds 2a; » ++ |S'| Pas Aa3 Pos Ab; +) 
=+(—Ppa, Aa; —Po, As; .--|S| —pe, 4c3 —Par Aas» ++): (101) 


The reciprocity theorem connects the amplitudes for the processes a+b+ ... + c+d+... 
and c+d+ ... > a+b+ ..., where in the second process the momenta of the particles 
differ in sign from the momenta of particles in the first process. For elastic processes when 
the initial and final particles are identical, the condition (101) limits the possible form of 
the transition amplitude. 


§ 6.3. Reflections and interactions. Decays 


Writing the total reflection operator in the form 6 = CPT implies that each of the opera- 
tions P, C, and T may be defined separately. If the S-matrix were invariant with respect to 
the operation C, P, and T, i.e. if the conditions 


CSC =S, PSP-!=S, TStT?=S (102) 


held, then the formulae of § 6.2 would have defined these operations. However, in reality, 
all the symmetries P, C, and T are only approximate. In the case of broken symmetry, the 
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definitions of the operations P, C and T presented in § 6.2 are, strictly speaking, unsound 
or useless. 

The operations P, C, and T were defined in § 6.2 both in terms of state vectors and by 
commutation relations. Two cases are possible in which these operators lose their meaning. 

1. The definitions (67), (82), and others assume that the application of the operation P 
to the physical state | «) leads to another physical state. But if symmetry with respect to 
spatial reflections is broken, the vector P | «) may not correspond to a physical state—it may 
be missing in the Hilbert space 2. The space @ will then be noninvariant with respect to 
reflections P. The operation P thus loses its meaning. Analogous considerations hold for 
the operations C and T. 

An example is the neutrino. The operations P and C when applied to the state vector of 
a neutrino have no meaning since both P and C take a neutrino state into a nonexistent one 
and only the operation CP connects physical states—the neutrino » and the antineutrino 
p, (82, 93) 

CP| p, 45, %) = n»| —P, —Avy ¥). (103) 


The helicity of the neutrino is equal to 4, = —4, while the helicity of the antineutrino differs 
in sign: A, = —A,. As was shown in § 4.5, from the point of view of the Poincaré group, 
the neutrino and antineutrino are associated with different irreducible representations. 

2. The vectors P|«, in) and P|«, out) exist among the set of physical in- or out-vectors 
and, consequently, a definition of the type (67) has meaning, but the condition (102) for 
P does not hold (the S-matrix is noninvariant with respect to spatial reflections). In this 
case, one can introduce two different operators P,, and P,,, in the overall Hilbert space 
BH = Hin = Hy. These operators will be defined correspondingly with respect to in- and 
out-states. The connection between the operators P,,, and P,,,,, is established via the S-matrix: 


Pin a SPourS?. 


Such operations P,, and P,,,, will be characterized by the properties of the initial and final 
configurations of the system but not by the symmetry of the laws of motion or interactions. 
For this reason the operators P,,, and P,,, are useless in classifying states and introducing 
selection rules for transitions. 

Analogously, for a C-noninvariant S-matrix one may introduce the operators C,, and 
C,y, and for a T-noninvariant S-matrix, the operators T;, and T,,,. Since the theory is 
always invariant with respect to total reflection 6, 


6= CinP in! in = Cour. out! out : 


When the S-matrix is symmetric with respect to P, the operators P,, and P,,, coincide 
(Pin = Poy) and are spatial reflection operators. If this symmetry is lacking, the operators 
P,,, and P,,,, do not satisfy the commutation relations for a spatial reflection operator, ac- 
cording to which the energy operator should remain unchanged under spatial reflections. 
In other words, when the S-matrix is not symmetric with respect to P and T these operators 
do not correspond to the geometrical meaning ascribed to them. 

These general theoretical considerations do not diminish the importance of C, P, and T 
as approximate symmetry operations. The possibility of introducing approximate discrete 
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symmetries is based on definite properties of interactions of various types with respect to 
reflections and on the sharp subdivision of interactions with respect to strength. 

All present experiments indicate that the strong interactions are invariant with respect 
to P, C, and T separately. In processes with only electromagnetic interactions P, C, and T 
may also be considered as symmetry operations. The weak interactions break C- and P- 
invariance separately, but in nearly all processes induced by the weak interactions CP is 
conserved, which by virtue of the CPT theorem also implies T-symmetry. CP is broken in 
decays of K-mesons, in which the effective constant of the CP-violating interaction is 
approximately 1000 times smaller than the weak interaction constant. Thus if one neglects 
the effects of the weak and the CP-violating (superweak) interactions, the scattering matrix 
will be invariant separately with respect to all three operations C, P, and T. In cases of the 
weak interactions, one may use those results of § 6.2 which refer to CP- and T-invariance. 
When taking account of the superweak interaction, the total reflection 9 is the only exact 
symmetry operation. 

An approximate treatment of the reflections C, P, and T is easily formulated in the La- 
grangian approach. The full Lagrangian 


L=1[o+L;+L,+Lyt+Lsw 
is invariant with respect to the reflection 6 = CPT: 
6Lé-1 = L. 


The terms Lo, L,, and L, describing free fields and their strong and electromagnetic inter- 
actions are invariant separately with respect to C, P, and T, e.g.: 


CL,C~} = L;, PL,P-} = L,, TL,T- = L,. 
The Lagrangian for the weak interaction L,, has only CP- and, consequently, T-symmetry: 
CPLACP)-1 = Ly, TLyT-! = Ly. 


The Lagrangian for the superweak interaction L,, is invariant only with respect to the total 
reflection 6. 

An approximate treatment of discrete symmetries—with respect to interactions—is an 
indispensable element of the theory of unstable particles. The results of §§ 6.1 and 6.2 refer, 
strictly speaking, only to absolutely stable particles whose lifetime is infinite, since the in- 
and out-states may be defined rigorously only for such particles. However, absolutely stable 
particles are a small fraction of the full set of particles and resonances. In the case of un- 
stable particles, symmetry properties with respect to reflections may be defined aproximate- 
ly, i.e. with respect to the symmetries of the interaction under which the particle is absolute- 
ly stable. Inclusion of the remaining part of the interaction induces the decays of these 
particles. Assuming that the decay interactions are much smaller than the interaction 
“forming” the particle, we may consider decay processes in the framework of perturbation 
theory. The symmetry properties of the decay amplitude are defined by properties of the 
corresponding parts of the Lagrangian or Hamiltonian. 

Let particle a be absolutely stable if one neglects the interaction energy H’ in the total 
Hamiltonian H = H,+H’. The state vector of the particle is an eigenvector of H, (see 
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Chapter 2). The transition probability for a + b is defined by the matrix element of the 
perturbation H’. To first order in H', the decay matrix is 


oo 


27d4( p— pp) (b| M| p, A, a) = j (b, out | H'(x°)| p, A, a) dx. (104) 


—co 


The probability for the decay w(a - b) is expressed in terms of the formula (see § 2.3) 
2 
wa ~ b) =F | Kb, out M|p, A, ay? Oppo (105) 


where | b, out) is the final (multi-particle) state of the decay. 
Expressions (104) and (105) allow one to determine the behavior of the amplitude and 
probability of the decay a ~ b under reflections. The conditions 


PH'P-! = H’, CH'C-1= H', TH'(x°)T-! = H(—x*) 


entail the invariance of the decay amplitude with respect to spatial reflection P, charge 
conjugation C, and time-reversal T, respectively. 

The total decay probability, or the inverse lifetime 1/t(a), is obtained by summing (105) 
over all possible decay channels and helicities of the final particles and averaging over the 
helicities of the decaying particle a: 


Ha)“ me TT EE [IO OmiM ip Ade e—podtys, (108 
By virtue of the CPT theorem, the lifetimes of a particle t(a) and antiparticle (a) are 
the same regardless of the interaction under which they are stable or the interaction causing 
their decays.) We shall prove t(a) = 1(@) to first order in the decay Hamiltonian H’, 
using the expression (104) for the decay matrix in formula (106) for the mean lifetime. 
Let us pass from particles to antiparticles using the reflection operator 6: 


|p, A, a) = (—1)%-*6-1| p, —A, a), 
(b, out | = (be, in| 6. 


In comparison with | b, out), the state | b,, in) has all particles replaced by antiparticles. The 
helicities have the opposite signs, and to each particle there corresponds the phase factor 
(— 1)/'-* [see (48)}. Then the right-hand side of (104) takes the form 


» 
co 


f(b, out] H'(x9)| p, 4, a) dx® = (—1)/e4 f (bo in |OH"(x°)0-| p, —A, a) dx® 


—o°o 


= f (-1)* Ge, out|So7H'(x") |p, —a, a) dx? 


where So is the S-matrix in the absence of the interaction H’. But the expression 


x J (bo, out |So*H'(x°)|p, —A, a) dx°? 
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does not depend on the operator S, (since S, is unitary) or on the signs of the helicities of all 
particles (since they are summed). Consequently, the particle and antiparticle lifetimes are 
equal: 


x(a) = r(a). 


This result may be obtained to any order in perturbation theory.» From the proof it does 
not follow, however, that the relative probabilities of various decay channels and polariza- 
tions must also be identical for particles and antiparticles. 

Let us turn to some consequences of reflection symmetries for decays. Rapid decays are 
due to the strong interactions; hence rapid and electromagnetic decays posses P-, C-, and 
T-symmetry. 

The simplest consequences are those of C-invariance, by which charge parity is conserved. 
Recalling that the particles. 2°, n, 7’, A°, and A? are charge-even, while the particles y, 9°, w, 
and @ are charge-odd, we may easily write reactions forbidden by C-invariance, e.g.: 


ny + 0°+2°, w? ++ nv (all n). 


In the case of charged particles the probabilities and angular distributions for charge-con- 
jugate reactions will be identical. If, for example, a charge-even neutral particle decays to 
charged particles, the distribution of charged products of the decay must not depend on the 
sign of the charge. By studying the charge distribution of pions in the reactions 


noattna-+0, n-att+a-t+y, ni >at+na-+y, 


one may check the accuracy of C-symmetry. According to experiment the asymmetry of the 
pion distribution does not exceed ~ £%. The P-invariance of strong and electromagnetic 
interactions leads to a condition for the decay amplitude 


(Pr, 41, 61; po, A2, be; ...|M\ p, 4, a) 
= (-P1, —A1, bi; —Pp2, —ha, be; ones | M| —?p, —A, a). 


Let the particle a at rest with spin J, = 0 decay into two spinless particles b, and b,. Then 
the total spin J of the final state is equal to zero. According to (84) the application of P to a 
two-particle state with zero total spin gives a factor np(b,) jp(b,). The P-invariance of the 
decay amplitude for a spinless particle into two spinless particles is thus equivalent to the 
conservation of intrinsic parity: 


np(a) = nr(b1) np(b2). 
If the spin of the particle a is different from zero, then this formula is replaced by another: 


p(a) = ne(b1) nr(b2) (— 1)". 


Both P- and T-invariance forbid a particle from having a nonzero electric dipole moment 
d. Under the spatial reflection P the electric field E, being a polar vector, changes sign: 
E ~ —E, while the particle spin remains unchanged. Hence the energy of a particle at rest 
undergoing dipole interaction with an electric field changes sign: PdJ-EP-1 = —dJ-E. 
This contradicts the assumption of P-invariance and, consequently, d must vanish. 
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Under time-reversal T the electric field E does not change sign (we write, for example, 
E = (e/r’)r and recall that r and the charge are not affected by the transformation T). 
However, T/,T~! = —J,, so that the dipole interaction energy changes sign in this case as 
well: TdJ-ET-! = —dJ-E. Consequently, under T-invariance one must also have d = 0. 
The measurement of the dipole moment of the neutron gives d <5 xX 10~%4 ¢ (07 08 244), 
While the decays of resonances generally are due to the strong and electromagnetic inter- 
actions, the decays of “stable” particles (see Table A.1, p. 359) are mostly due to the weak 
interactions (slow decays). For this reason, slow decays have only CP- and, consequently, 
T-invariance. As an interesting illustration of processes of this type we shall now consider 
decays of the neutral K-mesons K° and K°.® 19) 

K-mesons, or kaons, are pseudo-scalar particles, i.e. have spin-parity J? = 0-. Kaons 
are produced in strong interactions, e.g. in the reaction z~ +p + K°+ A, and decay vi- 
weak interactions (into pions and leptons). The properties of the neutral kaons K° and K® 
are defined by the strong interactions; K® and K® are defined as the particle and antia 
particle, respectively: one may set 


C|Ko) =|Ko), C|Ko) =| Ko). 


Here and below, | K°) and | K°) denote the state vectors of kaons in the c.m.s. 
The neutral kaons K° and K° are neutral only in the electrical sense—they differ with 
respect to hypercharge and isospin projection: 


YK) =1, ¥(K)=-l, Q=h+5Y=0. 


The weak interaction does not conserve hypercharge, and thus, with respect to the weak 
interaction alone, the particles K° and K° are indistinguishable. But the weak interaction 
is CP-invariant and can distinguish the CP-symmetric combination of K® and K° from 
the CP-antisymmetric one. Let us form the two combinations: 


|K) = - a5 K°) —| K®)), 


1K) = (|) +| Key), 


V2 


Since P| K) = —|K), then CP| K°) = | K®). The states | K°) and | K$) are orthogonal: 
{K{| KQ) = 0. 

Because of the conservation of hypercharge in the strong interactions the transitions 
K° ++ K° are impossible; such transitions are admitted by the weak interactions, which, 
however, do not have matrix elements connecting the states K° and K9. For the strong and 
electromagnetic interactions these states are also different—there are no transitions between 
K$ and K$. Hence, when taking account of the weak interactions, K°, K$ must be considered 
as particles; specifically, K? and K® will be characterized by definite values of mass and 
lifetime. 

Since K? and K9 belong to different eigenvalues of the operator CP, the decay modes 
of K9 and K9 are different. States of two pions (+z~ or2°x°) with total angular momentum 
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J = Oare even with respect to spatial reflections P [see (84)] and even with respect to charge 
conjugation C [since, according to (90), 7¢(*) n-(x~) = 1]. Consequently, this state has the 
same CP eigenvalue as K9, and the two-pion decay channel is possible only for K?: 


K9—at+a-, 2n°; K8+atin-, 27°, 

The three-pion state 2*x~ 2° is even with respect to C. By virtue of the pseudo-scalar nature 
of the pions (p(x) = — 1) it will be odd with respect to P if the pions are in a state with zero 
relative angular momentum, and will be even if the relative angular momentum of one of the 
pairs is different from zero. Hence the decay K¢ + 3z is suppressed by a centrifugal barrier, 


while for K9 this is the main pionic decay channel. 
The lifetimes of K? and KQ differ significantly from one another: 


t(K9) = Ts = (0.8947 + 0.0033) x 10-79 sec, (44) 
t(K$) = ty = (5.18 +0.04) x 10-8 sec, 


which is largely related to the difference between two- and three-particle phase space. 

In reality the decays K$ -- 2x, in which CP invariance is broken, do exist. The amplitude 
for these decays is small in comparison with the CP-symmetric amplitude. The violation of 
CP invariance in kaon decays will be examined in § 15.6. 


§ 6.4. Summary of formulae for reflection transformations 
1. Total reflection 6 (Wigner treatment) or 65 (Schwinger treatment): 
@ = (OS)? = (-1)¥. 
The operator H is invariant: 
H = 6H*6-1, H = 6SH(8S)-!. 
If one introduces separately the operation P and C, then 


6=CPT, 6S=CPTS. 


6 and T are antiunitary, while P and C are unitary: 


CP = PC, p? = T? = (TS)? = (-1)¥, 
T= 6(CP)"1, = P@ = (— 1) 6P, 
TS = 6(CP)-1, CO=6C, C=]. 


2. Transformation of single-particle states: 


6| p, A; a, iny = (—1)/-*| p, —A; 4, out), 
GS | p, A; a, in) = (—1)7-*(p, —A; a, out, 
C\|p, A; a) = n&(a)| p, A; 4). 
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The above formulae do not change when one replaces the helicity 4 by the spin projection 
on a fixed axis o = (J3)’. 


P| p, a; a) = np(@)| —p, 7; a), 

P |p, a; a) = np(a)(—1)?-* es | p, 8, —@, —A; a), 
T|p, o; a, in) = nxX(a)(—1)/-°| —p, —o; a, out), 
T |p, 4; a, in) = nte-*Ma| p, 8, ——, 4; a, out), 
TS| p, o; a, in) = na) (—1)/-°(—p, —o; a, out. 


The transformation of two-particle states: 


P|0, A; J, m3 Ax, A2) = nr(1) nx(2) (—1)2- 41-810, As J, m3 —A1, —Ae). 


The phase factors satisfy the relations 


np(a) nea) = (—1)*¥, np(a) = nr(@), 
Nc(a) nc{4) = 1, nc(a) nea) nr(a) = 1. 


For a neutral particle n¢(a)) = ne(ay) = +1. In formulae for helicity states the momentum 
is parametrized using the angles # and 9: p = (p, 9, 9). 

3. Scattering matrix. The initial process isa+b+ ...-+c+d+... 

6-invariance: 


(Pes hes C; Pd» da, d > .. [S| Pa, Aas a, Po Ab, b; o. .) 
= Ne Pa, “4s a; Po, —As, b > LS] Bes —A., C3 Pd, —Aa, d; oe .). 


P-invariance: 


(Pes Aes Cy Pa, Aad > . {S| Pa, a> a; Pb Ap, b «) aa np(in) np(out) 
X (Pes yas cy —Pa, —da,d > IS|. —Pa —Agq, a; —Pob, —As, b; - 2: 


C-invariance: 


(Pes Nes Cs Pa, Aa, a > .- [S| pa, Nar 43 Po, Ab, b; ee, 
= nc(in) mtout) (Pes Nes € C; Pd» Aa, a deer | S| Pa Aas a; —Ppo, Abs b; oe .). 


T-invariance: 
(Bey Aes C3 Pa, Aa, a > -- |S] Das Aa a3 Po, Ab, by wee) 
=+(—Pa her a, —P, Ap, b; ... | S| —Pc, Res Cy; —Pad> Ad d;.. 2) 


Here n, is the product of the factors (—1)’~* for all particles; yp(in) and yp(out) are the 
products of parities for initial and final states, and y,(in) and 7n-(out) are the analogous 
products of the phase factors 7,. All formulae are shown for the helicity basis. 

4. Transformation of fields. ®’(x) are 2(2+1)-component fields with spin J; the field 
'(x) coincides with the Dirac field p(x); ¥.,, ... ,,(X) is the Rarita~Schwinger field, and 
Y ,a;...«,(*) is the Bargman-Wigner field. 


Oy Xe 
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One of the possible representations for the matrices y,, y,, and @, has the form 


melt oh mo ak Co” mo) 


The results are shown in Table 6.1. 





TABLE 6.1 
(x) | J ate-} | C(O) ~} 
(x) 0, 1, 2, eee @!+(—x)y, yy? 
(x) 4, 3, see @7+(—x)ys yh” 
Kim) | mtd, n= 0,12... | I ERE (ads | M8 DB, (2) 
Mos... uy (X) 
ao, ae n=0,1,2,... (-1)" @F, ... (—*) (=1)" By, (—2) 
Pas... ag(X) in wt (— xyys?... yf? Ys)... YS —x) 
€(x) ctc-} PlP-! TET! 
P(x) NC 57 *(x) Nyy P"(x°, — x) N25 1" (— x°, x) 
®"(x) 1 €,y 2" +(x) py P(x", ry x) ne; ly ,D( a x; x) 
4p(-1)* vv Wises (x°, = ), 
Ya, ese ing’) nL, P,, ais: ig) ae a Ie 9” ¥,, aie ak a x, x) 
ake Tel- 17D, 2-2 
= ‘ 0) Pi, as tig) i. ee MP 1, re sigh 2 x) 


: a,(*) ny, J? --- (2y,) +(x) 7 YY... GO =X) IE")? ... W(x, x) 


5. Transformation of bilinear Hermitian quantities (“currents”) in the case of the Dirac 
field (J = +). The bilinear Hermitian “currents” j* are defined by the formula 


F(x) = 219(x), Valx)] (y*),?, Yad = c ’ 


where 7* is one of the Dirac matrices (5.55) satisfying the condition y® = y,y*ty,. 
Under reflections the “currents” j® acquire the factor e* = +1, e.g. 


OFR(x)O-* = ef f*(xq), ef =L1, 


where x, denotes the transformed coordinate. The quantities j, transform in the same way 
under the Wigner and Schwinger treatments of the reflections 6 and T. The factors e* for 
the reflections o = 6, P, C, T, and CP are shown in Table 6.2. 
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TABLE 6.2 
+ + 
+ _ 
+ _ 
+ + 
- + 
- + 


rj 


cp 
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CHAPTER 7 


THE SCATTERING MATRIX. KINEMATICS 


THE properties of the scattering matrix may be divided into kinematical and dynamical] 
ones. Kinematical properties are based on space-time symmetry or the invariance of the 
theory with respect to transformations of the quantum mechanical Poincaré group. Dynam- 
ical properties of the S-matrix are determined by particular features of interactions. In 
this chapter we shall examine kinematical properties of the S-matrix. 


§ 7.1. The problem of kinematics 


In Chapter 4 we studied the description of asymptotic particle states from the point of 
view of the Poincaré group. For free particles, and hence for asymptotic states in the theory 
of interacting particles, this approach permits a full description. The element of the S-matrix 
corresponding to the process 1+2+ ... ~ 1’+2’+ ... is equal (in the helicity basis) to 


FAS |i) = (pis Ais 15 par Ag, 2’3 ... [S| pis Aas 15 pos 42,23 -.-)s (1) 


where for brevity the particle number (kK = 1, 2, .. .) denotes its relativistic properties—the 
mass m,, spin J;, as well as other quantum numbers. 

In experiment one measures directly noninvariant quantities (such as energies, angles, 
etc.) which depend on the reference frame. Consequently the initial and final asymptotic 
states change under translations and rotations: 


If) ~ fe)» 18) ~ lig). 


But by relativistic invariance the matrix element for the transition (1) cannot depend on the 
reference frame: 


Fel Slis) = FISI), 


ie. the elements of the S-matrix must be functions of the invariants (expressed in terms of 
measurable noninvariant quantities). This condition of relativistic invariance of the S-matrix 
allows one to display part of the dependence (the kinematic dependence) of the matrix 
elements (1) on invariant quantities: specifically, that dependence which may be obtained 
from the transformation properties of asymptotic states. 

The transformation of any state vector induced by translations and Lorentz rotations, 
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g = (a, A), is described by the unitary operator U(a, A), e.g.: 
| fe) = Ula, A) If). 
Hence, the condition of relativistic invariance of the S-matrix is 
S = U-\a, A) SU(a, A). 
If one writes U(a, A) in terms of the generators P,, and M,,,, 


U(a, A) = ete Mine” 
we obtain 
[PS] =0, [My S] = 0, 


from which the conservation laws for P, and M,,, follow. 

The asymptotic states transform as the product of single-particle states (see §§ 1.4 and 
4.6). The transformation properties of single-particle states were established in § 4.3 [for- 
mula (4.47)]. 

Under the coordinate transformation x“ + x’* = A*,(A)x’+<a“ the particle state vector 
undergoes a unitary transformation U(a, A): 


J 
Ula, A) |p, &) = e* DI Ip’, &') Dé A(p, A)), 


where p’ = A(A)p, Dz, is a matrix of the rotation group for spin J (see § 3.5), and A(p, A) 
is the 2 by 2 matrix (4.45) of the Wigner spin rotation, which accompanies Lorentz trans- 
formations; this rotation depends on momentum via the matrix a(p), corresponding to the 
Lorentz transformation from the rest state (p = 0) to the momentum p: 


A(p, A) = «(p’) Aa-*(p). 


In the helicity basis € is the helicity A, while the operator a(p) is chosen in the form 
(4.60) or (4.63): «(p) = A(p) or a(p) = h-(p). In the canonical basis € is o—the projection 
of the spin on a given direction n, orthogonal to the momentum: p“n, = 0. In this basis 
the operator «(p) is usually chosen self-adjoint: «(p) = «*(p) [see (4.22) and (4.24)]. Thus 
the condition for relativistic invariance of the S-matrix 


(fel Slig) = (f|U-(g) SU(g) 17) = (F (S11) 
means that 
(Ps Ay 5... | S| pas A, 13...) 
= © Dis Api, A)) « (APL pi V3... 1S| Api, wy 15...) 
Hu, 


xX Di,(A(pi, A)... exp [iaA(pit ... —pi- ...)]- (2) 


If all particles in (1) are spinless, then according to (2) the matrix element (1) can depend 
only on the relativistically invariant variables p,p, formed from the momenta of particles. 
If the particles have spin, the problem of subdividing the matrix element (1) into independent 
Nov II 
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relativistically invariant “scalar” amplitudes F; and kinematic factors Z,, connected with 
spin, arises: 


where F, depend only on the invariant momentum variables p,p;. 

An expansion of the type (3) allows one to separate the kinematic and dynamical aspects 
of the theory: the kinematics determine Z;, while the dynamics establish the dependence of 
the scalar amplitudes F; on the scalar momentum variables. The kinematic factors Z, are 
found relatively easily; they may be considered as known. On the other hand, the calculation 
of the functions F;, relies as a rule on unsolved theoretical questions. 

The expansion (3) of the transition matrix element in terms of scalar amplitudes is not the 
only means of kinematical analysis. The multi-particle states |i) and | f) may be expanded 
in terms of irreducible representations of the Poincaré group (see § 4.6) characterized by the 
total mass m and total spin J. As a consequence of relativistic invariance the operator S is 
diagonal in m and J, so that the matrix element (1) also may be written (symbolically) in 
diagonal form: 


(FIS|i) = Y Syd, m) Yinli, f), (4) 


where S(J, m) describes the scattering with a given J, m, and the known functions Y,,, are 
determined by the Poincaré group. The multi-particle states | J, m) may be given in various 
bases, and for this reason there are various expansions of the type (4). 

To find expansions (3) and (4), i.e. to find a set of quantities Z, and Y,,,,, is the basic prob- 
lem of the kinematics of the scattering matrix. 


§ 7.2. The variables s, t, u 


The scalar amplitudes F, in expansion (3) for the transition matrix element depend on 
invariants formed from particle momenta. We shall examine in this section the construction 
of such variables for processes with a total of four particles in the initial and final states. 
Then there are four momenta p, (r = 1, 2, 3, 4) on the mass shell p? = m? and related by the 
conservation law 

Pitp2 = pst. (5) 
Depending on the sign of the time component p® these momenta are involved in the kine- 
matics of one of the three following reactions: 


142 + 3+4 (s-channel), (6) 
143 + 244 (t-channel), (7) 
1+4 + 3423 (u-channel), (8) 


where the symbol 7 denotes the antiparticle of the particle r. 

Reactions (6)-(8) are called crossed reactions of one another. Each one of them may be 
obtained from any other by replacing a particle in the initial (final) state by an antiparticle 
in the final (initial) state. The fact that such processes are related to one another is connected 
with properties of amplitudes under crossing symmetry (see below, § 11.2). In a local theory, 
amplitudes for all three processes (6)-(8) are described by formulae of the same type. 
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All initial and fina] states in (6)-(8) have positive energy. In accord with (5) we shall set all 
Pro = O for reactions (6). Then in reaction (7) P19, Pag > 0 and Poo Pog < O, while in reaction 
(8) Pros Pag > 0 and Poo, Py < 0. When passing to the crossed reaction the momentum p 
of a particle in the initial state is changed to the momentum —p of an antiparticle in the 
final state, so that, for example, the conservation law (5) for reaction (7) becomes 


Pit(—ps) = (—p2)+ps = (P30 <0, poo < 0). 


The physical four-momenta of particles in reaction (7) are equal to p,, —P., —P3, and p4, 
so that the condition py) < 0, P39 < 0 is also a condition for positivity of particle energies. 
Crossed processes are depicted graphically in Fig. 3. 


2 4 Z , s 
142 3+4 14 3-244 1+4 +342 


Fic. 3. s-, t-, and u-channel processes related to one another by crossing. 


By CPT invariance, along with reactions (6)-(8) one must consider simultaneously the 
three CPT-conjugate reactions obtained from (6)-(8) by replacing all particles by antipar- 
ticles and interchanging the initial and final states. When the theory is invariant with respect to 
charge conjugation C (which always holds when only strong and electromagnetic interac- 
tions are taken into account), the six reactions are supplemented by six more C-conjugate 
reactions, in which all particles are replaced by antiparticles. Thus, in strong interaction 
theory it is convenient to consider simultaneously 12 matrix elements [the amplitudes for 
the processes (6)-(8) and nine others, obtained from (6)-(8) both by interchanging the in- 
itial and final states and by changing all particles to antiparticles]). 

With four momenta p, satisfying p? = m? and (5), one may construct two independent 
invariants. To preserve the symmetry among the reactions (6)-(8) one usually introduces the 
three invariants: 

S = (pit poy = (ps+ps)?, 
t = (p1—ps)* = (po— pa)’, (9) 
u = (pi—pa) = (p2—ps)*, 


connected by 
stt+u=)m=h. 
r 


The quantity s is the square of the energy in the c.m.s. for reaction (6); analogously the 
quantities ¢ and u are squares of the energies in the c.m.s. respectively for reactions (7) and 
(8). For this reason, the reactions (6), (7) and (8) are referred to as the s-, ¢-, and u-channels 
of the system of the three crossed reactions. It is obvious that in the s-channel s > 0, in the 


i1* 
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t-channel f > 0, and in the u-channel u > 0. Let us define reaction parameters in the s-chan- 
nel in the c.m.s.: 


gills) = pi=—pe, qss(S) = ps = —Pa, (10) 
S=(Piot peo), pisps = 912934 Zs, 


where z, = cos @, is the cosine of the scattering angle (in the s-channel), while g,, = |q,;|- 
Forward scattering corresponds to z, = 1, or p, = p, (but not p, = p,). 

Analogous parameters ¢,,(f), g_,(¢), and z, = cos @, in the f-channel may be obtained 
from (10) in correspondence with (6) and (7) by the substitution 


Pi P1, P2~—Ps P3—~ Pa, Ps ~ —P2- 
To find the parameters of the u-channel one must perform the substitution 
Pim Pi, P2*~—Ps P3~—P2 Ps p3- 
Consequently, in the c.m.s. of the ¢-channel one will have 


qis(t) = Pi = Ps, qu = Po = ps, (11) 
t= (prot |psol)?, pirpa = 913 G24 Zr» 
while in the c.m.s. of the u-channel the sign of z, is fixed by 


PisP2 = — 414 923 Zu- 
Let us denote 
R(x) = [x—(m;+m,)*] [x —(m; —m,)"]. (12) 
Then in all scattering channels 


Axgi(x) = A5(x). (13) 


The cosines of the scattering angles z,, z,, and z, respectively in the s-, t-, and u-channels 
have the form 


_ S(t—u)+ (mt — m5) (m—m)) 


a OC 5 0 a) 
, = (15) 
In the case of elastic scattering, when m, = m3, m, = m,, we find that q,. = q3, and 
t= — (42 dua? = ~ 24h (0) 1-2) = 2 (1-29, 
(17) 


2 22 
w= —2gh(s) (+2) + A 
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All relations are especially simple when the four masses are the same (7m) = mz = 
mM, = m, = m): 








diy? 
Ais) = s(s—4m*), h=ea, 
18 
s—4m? s—4m* (18) 
t=—. 5) (1—2,), aie —(1+2,). 


If my > m2+mg3-+ ma, there is also the decay channel 1 + 2+3-+-4. In this case, obviously, 
all three invariants s, t, and u may be interpreted as momentum transfers. 

In each channel the variables s, t, and u have values belonging to a specific region—the 
physical region of the given channel. The physical region for the s-channel includes only 
those s, t, and u for which 


\Zs) <1, @iols) > 0, qaa(s) > 0. (19) 


For example, for elastic scattering (m1 = m3, mz = ma) the physical region of the s-channel 
consists of 
s=(mtm), t<0, u<(m,—m,). (20) 
In the general case, the boundaries of the physical region for each channel may be obtained 
by setting z =+1 in (14)-(16). 
On the boundary of the physical region the independent momenta pj, p2, and p3 become 
linearly dependent, or L? = 0, where L, = €,y2P1D3D3- 
From this,@ 
Pi PiP2 PiPs 
A=|PoP: P2 PaPs|=9, (21) 
PsP1 PsP2 PS 


which gives a relation defining the boundaries of the physical regions in all three channels: 


stu = as+bt+cu, (22) 

as (mim — mam?) (m3 + m3— m3 — mi), (23) 
1 

b = 5. (o mmm) (r+ m3 — mh — mi), (24) 
1 

as (m2m? — mim) (m?+ m3 — m2 — m3). (25) 


Inside the physical region, L? < 0 or A > 0, since L,, is a space-like vector. Formula (22) 
defines a curve of third order with asymptotes s = 0, = 0, and u = 0. The physical regions 
of the variables s, t, and u may be depicted graphically in the stu plane, or the Mandelstam? 
plane. To preserve the symmetry with respect to s, t, and u while taking account of 
s+t+u = h, it is convenient to introduce triangular coordinates for which the sum of the 


distances from the point P(s, t, u) to the coordinate axes forming an equilateral triangle is 
always equal to h (Fig. 4). 
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Fic. 4. Mandelstam stu plane, showing constraint s+¢+u = 4h obeyed by each point. 


For elastic scattering of identical particles (m, = m) the physical regions of the s-, f-, and 
u-channels occupy the triangular sectors: 


S>4m, ¢t<0, u<0 (s-channel); 
s<0, t>4m?, u<0 (¢-channel); 
s<0, t<0, u>4m?  (u-channel) 


(Fig. 5); in this case the picture in the stu plane is invariant with respect to rotations by 120° 





vy Vv 


Fic. 5. Physical regions in the Mandelstam stu plane for equal-mass scattering. 
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§ 7.3. Cross-sections for processes. Unitarity and optical theorem 


In scattering experiments one measures cross-sections, i.e. the probabilities for processes 
(per unit volume and unit time) for a unit flux of colliding particles. While the matrix element 
(1) and the probabilities for processes (1.70) depend on the normalization of single-particle 
states (and, for normalizations different from ours, may be noninvariant quantities), the 
cross-sections do not depend on this normalization. 

The derivation of an expression for the cross-section in terms of the scattering matrix 
may be found in nearly any book on scattering theory or elementary particle theory. For 
this reason we shall give only the basic steps of the derivation, explaining the notation and 
particular aspects of the formulae in connection with our normalization conventions. 

Let us consider a process initiated by the collision of two particles: a+b + 1+ ... +n, 
and let us assume for simplicity that the initial and final states contain no identical particles. 
If the momenta of the particles in the final state are in the region 6 = Jp, ... Ap, with 
average momenta p, ... p,, then the final state vector | /) is equal to 


f= fri... 8 nl Pr» Ars 1)... | Pay Any 2). 
é 


(26) 
The norm of the state (26) is equal to 
FILS) = M1... Nn Apr... Apn pro... 2Pnos (27) 
where N, appears in the norm of the single-particle state for particle k: 
(Pp, A, |p’, 4, k) = Nu2pyod.xvd(p—p’). (28) 
Our choice 
N.= 1 (29) 
will be the same for bosons and fermions. 
In the final state (26) the matrix element for the transition from the initial state 
|i) = | Pay Aa a; Po, Ab, b) (30) 


is equal, according to (1.67) and (26), to 


(f|S—1| i) = i(2x)* 6 patpe—pi-— -.. —Pn)X(1...n|T| a,b) Api... Apna, 


where for brevity we have denoted 
lpi And; ...3 pn an = [1... 2). 


The formula (1.70), refers to the probability for the transition (per unit time in unit vol- 
ume) from the state (30) to a state normalized to unity. With the normalization (27) we must 
replace (1.70) by the formula 


wi =f) = Cay 4 (9p) TERE 
Inserting (27) and 


Cf IT\i) = (1...n|Tla, b) Api... Apns 
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we find the probability for the processa+b + 1+ ... +n: 


wat+b+1+... +n) = (20)1\(1 ...n|T| a, by? 
X 64 pat Po—Pi— --- —Pn)(2pro... 2PpnoN1... Ny)7? dp, ... dpn 
= (2m) |(1...n|T la, by? (Ni... Nn)~? dRa( Pat Po); (31) 


where we have introduced the invariant volume element in momentum space for particles 


1...m: 
dR,{ p) = &(p—py— .-- —Pn) 6(pi—mj) ... 6(p2—m?) dtp, ... d*p,. (32) 


The probability (31) may be represented as the product of the flux of particles in the initial 
state j(a, b) by the differential cross-section for the process do(a+b + 14+ ... +n): 


w(at+b + 1+ ... +n) = j(a, b)do(a+b + 14+ ... +n). (33) 


The flux j(a, b) is equal to the product of the density of the number of particles a and b by 
the relative velocity v,, in the c.m.s. 








: 1 1 GabV/5 F 
a,b = 0a0bVab = Ca a + )= a = @a ; 34 
Ha, B) = QaQstar = Caedas\> +7) = CaQb“ - = Gat (34) 
where 
= 2) Is—(m,—m,)2 
F= Aes = V/s (met muy [s (ma mp) ) (35) 


is called the invariant Moller flux. 
The single-particle states | p, 4, r) are normalized in (28) so that the particle density @, 
(with given A) is equal to 


=: N,2po 
Or = Qn) ‘ (36) 
Here the spinors u and v must be normalized according to 
ut(p, A)u(p, A’) = Nr2pob.x, (37) 
so that, for example, the wave function of a particle with spin + is 
, Ual 
(Ol valx) pa) = Sle elo, (38) 
In the case of a particle with spin 0 
Nw 
(0| 9(x) |p, J = 0) = nye e*- (39) 
Thus the flux density j(a, b) is equal to 
2A 
a NaNp ’ 
i(a, b) = 40 
(a, 6) Ann (40) 


in our normalization. 





(22)? 
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From formulae (31), (33), and (40) it is clear that for the normalization (29) the flux density 
j(a, b) is relativistically invariant, while the cross-section ds may be expressed only in 
terms of invariant quantities. In what follows we shall set N, = 1. In fact, do does not 
depend on the normalization constants N,, since in do the matrix element in (31) always 
appears in combination with (N, ...N,)7}. 

Finally, the differential cross-section for the process a+b + 1+ ... +n is equal to 


32 
do = Pia | ...n|T | a, b)|? dRal pat po); (41) 


where the invariant quantities 4,, and the phase element dR, are given by formulae (12) 
and (32). We have introduced in (41) the notation 


8 


B= one (42) 


for a numerical coefficient which will be encountered often in subsequent formulae. 
The total cross-section for the process a+b + 1+ ... +n may be found by integrating 
with respect to momenta of the produced particles and summing over their spin states 


(A) = (A, --- A,): 
o(at+b>+1+...4+n)= Fas 3| | ...n|T |a, b)|? dRi( pat pe). (43) 


When the amplitude is independent of the momenta of the final state, this cross-section will 
be proportional to the invariant phase space 


Rn = [dRn. (44) 


Finally, the total cross-section o,,, for the scattering of particles a and b, i.e. the total 
cross-section for the process a+b — (anything), may be obtained by summing (43) over 
all possible final states | f) with various particles and various numbers of particles: 


Oror(a, b) = yard +f). (45) 


If the initial beam is not polarized, then one must average the cross-section over the orien- 
tation of the spin in the initial state; this is equivalent to the operation 


i 


(2Ja+ 1) (245+ 1) ae (46) 


Up to now it has been assumed that none of the particles 1... are identical. We shall 
now consider the case in which all particles 1... n are identical. Let the particles be scalar. 
Set 


if) = fap, ... d®p,a*(pi) ... a*(pn) | 0), 
é 


where 5 = Ap, ... Ap,,. If the regions Ap; do not overlap, the normalization (27) continues 
to hold for all identical particles (we take N, = 1): 


ff) = Apr... Apn2piro .-. 2Pno- 
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The factor 1! does not appear. Performing all the above calculations, we verify that for 
identical particles one obtains the same formula (41) for do as in the case of distinguishable 
particles. In other words, the identity of the particles does not affect the differential cross- 
section if it is defined by formula (33): 


wat+b-+14+ ... +n) 
J(4, b) ’ 


where 1 is the probability for a transition into the state | f) in which the identical particles 
lie in the regions Ap, ... Ap,. 

However, in calculating the total cross-section and in the unitarity condition below [see 
(51)], the factor (n!)—! does appear. In fact in these formulae one must not integrate over all 
momentum space in the final state (p, ... p,), but only over its (1/n!)th part. States differing 
by the interchange of identical particles must be considered as a single state, counted once. 
If there are v, particles of type r among the particles 1 ..., the invariant phase space dR, 
becomes dR,,/»,! 

The most interesting process is a+b + 1+2. Passing to the c.m.s. with p1 = —pe = qie 
and integrating dRe over all variables except for the polar angles of the vector q12, 


do(at+b-1+...+n= 


dR{4/s) = 4 yas dQ = —dy dz,. (47) 


Inserting (47) into (41) and recalling that according to (13) 4,,(s) = 2 V/ Sass we find 
the differential cross-section for a binary process: 


do(a+b > 1+2) =e |(1, 217 |a, yp Ge aa. (48) 


In the case of elastic scattering 4,, = 4,, and, consequently, 
do(a+b + a+b) = al, b’ | Ta, b)|dQ, 


where a’ and b’ denote particles a and b in the state after scattering. The usual definition of 
the normalized scattering amplitudes f,,(s, 9, y), originating in nonrelativistic theory, is 
based on the formula 


do(a+b + a+b) = | fools, 8, ¢) |? dQ. 
Consequently, the relation between the amplitude f,,(s, 6, p) and the matrix element 
(a’, b' | T\a, b) = (pa, Aa3 Pos 261 T | Pas a3 Po» An)s 
which is connected with the S-matrix element by relation (30), may be written in the form 


Sar(s, 0, 9) = Ts (Pas Aas Pbs As | T| Pas Aas Dos Ab). (49) 


To avoid confusion we shall perform all calculations using the matrix elements (a’, b’ | T | a, b). 
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Let us give an expression for the differential cross-section (48) as a function of the invari- 
ant variable t = (p,—p,)*, dt = 29,4912 dz, for the case of spinless particles. In this case, the 
amplitude depends only on the invariant variables s, t, u related by the conditions s+ t+u = 
me + mi +n?+mb, ie. (1, 2|T\a, b) = F(s, t, u). By (48) 


16x 


do(a+b > 1+2) = FR 


| F(s, t, u)|? de. (50) 


The unitarity condition (1.68) may now be written in explicit form. 
The completeness of the system of states | m) means that 











1 = Ym) (ml = i See cL Pis Ass =) (Pas Aas ee 
= » y | atescot—mi ao | Pas Ais 2s) Py AG 24] - = ; G1) 
fia Lee 


where (A) denotes the set of spin states (A, ...4,), of particles 1... in the state 
| Pis 4,3 -+-3 Pn An) % is the number of identical particles of type 1 in the state p,, A,; 
the summation on (n) means a summation over various types of particles for a given particle 
number 7 and the sum over all possible numbers of particles n. Using expression (32) for 
the phase space and replacing the states |), |B) in (1.68) by |a, b) and|1...7), we 
obtain the unitarity condition in the following form: 


1 1 thAper Po) 

= —Tr+ — 4 + =e 

3 Mls 217 T+ |a, b) pony FL 217 [1...n) = (1... n|T{a, b). 
(52) 

In the particular case of forward elastic scattering (i.e. for z, = 1 and g = 0, for which 


|a, b) = | p,, 443 Pos 4g) and | 1,2) = | a, b), the left-hand side of the unitarity condition (52) 
reduces to the imaginary part of the forward elastic scattering amplitude: 


3 (0 b|T—T+ ja, b) = Im(a, b|T la, b). 


The right-hand side of (52) in this case, by (43) and (45), will be proportional to the total 
cross-section o,,,(a, b) for a+b — (anything). 
We thus obtain the relation 


Im (a, b|T a, b) = “eH)2 





Oror(@, b), (53) 


known as the optical theorem. If a and b are spinless particles of the same mass m, then for 
forward scattering t = 0, and the optical theorem takes the form 


[s(s—4ne)} B 
lon 


Im F(s, 0) = Sror(a, 5), 


where the scattering amplitude F(s, t) = F(s, t, u(s, t)) was introduced in connection with 
(50). 
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§ 7.4. Helicity amplitudes 


Let us consider the amplitude for the process 1+2 + 344. Since the S-matrix commutes 
with the generators P,, and M,,, of the Poincaré group, it will also commute with the invari- 
ants of the group—the total mass m? = P? and the square of the total spin, — w?/m? = J?, 
whose eigenvalues denote the irreducible representations of this group. Consequently, the 
S-matrix is diagonal in m and J, and the amplitude may be expanded in a series of partial 
wave amplitudes T(m, J). We shall find such an expansion for the amplitude (an expansion 
of the type (4)) when the initial and final configurations are described using two-particle 
helicity states.©® 

Two-particle helicity states were constructed in § 4.6. Let the momenta of particles a and b 
be p, = 9, and p, = —4,, in the c.m.s. In the helicity basis the momentum q,, is defined by 
the polar angles p and @. 

The two-particle state depending on the angles » and @ was defined in the c.m.s. in terms 
of the product of single-particle states by formula (4.139) or 


|0, mM; Q, b; Aas Ab) = j= | Gab, Aa)| — ab, Ab)~> 


where m? = 5 = (Pag+Pyo)*, While A is the helicity. 
A two-particle state with momentum P may be obtained by passing to a moving reference 
frame [see (4.140)]: 


|P, m; p, 83 Aa, Ab) = UO, A(P))|0, m5 p, 83 Aa, Ap). 


Here A(P) is the Wigner operator in the helicity basis. According to (4.143) this state may be 
expanded in states with various spins J (and the same mass m): 


Z /2J+1\12 
IP, ms #95 Aw) = YY (“G-) Dato. 6, —9)1P ms Jy As rove) (54) 
A=-J 4 





(A = A,—A,). Let the momenta of particles 1 and 2 (in the c.m.s.) have components only 
along the z-axis or gi2 = #12 = O. Then, writing the final state in the form (54), 
(P’, m'; p, 8; As, Aa| S—1| P, m; 0, 0; Ar, Ae) 
= (22) 5(P—P’) y att DEQ, 8, —P) Ag, Ag|T(m?, J)| A 42), $ (55) 
Po = (m?+ P?)12 = (54+ P2172, 


where 1 = 1,—A,, A’ = A,—4,, @ is the angle between the momentum q,, and the z-axis 
in the c.m.s., and @ is the second polar angle of the vector g5,. 
We have introduced the spin matrix T in (55) using the relation 
(P, m; J, A; Ay A2|S—~1 |P’, m'; J’; A’; As, Aa) 
= i(2)4 64(P—P’) 6776 aati, Ae | T(m, J) | As, Aa). (56) 
Equation (55) is an expansion of the matrix element in terms of partial wave amplitudes 
T(m, J). 
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We are interested in an expansion of the type (55) for the helicity amplitude 
Fiintay(S> Os Y) = (Pa, As; par A4|T| pr, 413 Pos A2), 


for which the product of single-particle helicity states is defined according to (4.139), 


where the mass of the two-particle state is m = V/s. This amplitude is connected with the 
usual (normalized) helicity amplitude of Jacob and Wick, f,, 4,4 by (49): 


Bv/s 
Piaish = a Futrista a= (2n)> 


Let us write the expansion of the helicity amplitude F,,,,,,,, in terms of partial wave 
amplitudes in the form 


Fiat, = B » (25 +1) Dixy, 8, —9) asians). (57) 
Then, comparing (55) and (57) and recalling (4.139) gives 


1/2 
Hie aca) (i AAG Dede: 


The dependence of the helicity amplitude on the angle ¢ is easily isolated: 


Fryigrsi(S, 8, ) = CU-* Fy 1 aa (5, 9), 
since 
DEG, 8, —p) = e-*¥ df.(8). 


The differential cross-section is equal to [see (48)] 


A;2(s) 
Aza(s) 


dQ = | figigrga(Ss gp A0). dQ. 


4 
do(1 +2—- 34+4) = 5B. | Fizigtaa(Ss 8)/ Asa(s) 


The expansions (55) and (57) have a simple group theoretic meaning: In the c.m.s. the 
amplitude F,, ,,:,,(5, @, p) is proportional to the average of the product of the invariant scat- 
tering operator T by the finite rotation R(p, , —q). This average is calculated over all pairs 
of quantum numbers J, A—the total spin and its projection. Since T(m?, J) does not depend 
on A, the presence of the quantum number A leads only to the factor 2/+ 1. 

If particles 1, 2, 3, and 4 are spinless, then inserting Dz,(y, 8, —~) = P,(cos 8) into (57) 
we obtain an expansion of the amplitude in terms of Legendre polynomials: 


F(s, Zs) = YQ + 1) Px(zs) f(s). (58) 
The number of independent helicity amplitudes is defined by the number of independent 


helicity states (§ 4.6) and, consequently, is equal to the number of different combinations of 
helicities 2,, A,, A, A,, subject to 


[Ai—Aej =J,  JAg—Aa] = J. (59) 
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Equation (59) holds for all values of 4, whenever the total spin J satisfies J = J,+J, and 
J =J3,+J,, where J, is the spin of the rth particle. The maximum number of independent 
amplitudes is equal to (2J, + 1) (2J,+ 1) (2J,+ 1) (2/,+ 1). 

If particles 1 and 2 (or 3 and 4) are identical, the helicity amplitudes are restricted by an 
additional condition (see § 4.6): 


(Ai, A2|T(0, J) | As, As) =O when A, = Ap (60) 


for odd J. The partial wave amplitude is symmetric or antisymmetric with respect to A) + As 
respectively for even or odd J. 

The invariance of the theory with respect to spatial reflection P and time-reversal T also 
imposes a limitation on the helicity amplitudes. According to (6.84) spatial reflection P takes 
a two-particle helicity state with spin J (in the c.m.s.) into a state with opposite helicities: 


P/O, mM, J, A; A, A2) = nine mn 1) ae a | 0, m, J, A, —Ai, —A2), 


where 7;,. are the parities of particles 1 and 2. Consequently, if the S-matrix is invariant 
with respect to parity P(P-41SP = S), then 


(As, Aa] T(0, J) | A1, A2) = rr ee Ge —A4|T(O,J)| -A1, —A2). (61) 


The factor in front of the matrix element on the right-hand side of (61) depends only 
on the properties of individual particles, and the relation (61) holds for all partial 
wave amplitudes. This factor may equal + 1; for elastic scattering it is equal to (nsma/nin2) X 
(—1)#t/«-41-J2 — J, Parity conservation thus divides the number of independent helicity 
amplitudes by two. 

For time-reversal T, according to (6.100), the helicities do not change, but the total hel- 
icity (the projection of the total spin) changes sign: 


T|0, m; J, A; As, Ae) = (—1)¥-4|0, m; J, —A; Ar, 2). 
Since in a theory invariant with respect to time-reversal T, 
(a| S|b) = (Tb| S| Ta), 


we obtain 
Ai A2| T(s, J) As, As) = (As Aa|T(s, J) Aa, Ae) (62) 


—a relation between partial wave amplitudes for direct and reversed processes. In the case of 
elastic scattering (62) is a condition for symmetry of the amplitude. 

For baryon-baryon scattering 1+2 + 3+4, in the case of spins J; = 4,i = 1... 4, there 
are four independent partial wave amplitudes (3, A, | T(s, 0) | 1, Ag) OF ,, a,4,2,(5) With angu- 
lar momentum J = 0, specifically: 


Go+++4+> G044+--» Go--++4+, Go----- 
Here we have introduced the notation 


Otatstats = AWs4444 ete. 
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In the case J = 1 there will be 16 partial wave amplitudes for each J, since according to 
(59) the helicities of the particles A; = +4 are not correlated for J = 1. 

When parity conservation is taken into account the number of amplitudes is divided by 
two; according to (61) amplitudes of the type a,,,__ and a,__, , may differ only by a 
sign. For elastic scattering subject to T-invariance, the symmetry condition (62) implies 


Qj+44— = 434-445 GJt+t—-4+ = GJ-4+44- (63) 


Moreover, if particles 1 and 2 are identical, by (60) 


Aj+ 444 = AI--a,4, = 9, 

for odd J, 
Qj4~4- = —4j-44- (64) 
jy tgs = A— 4 tg for even J. 


From this it follows that the total number of independent elastic amplitudes F;, ,.,1,(5, 3, ) 
when all particles with J = 4 are identical, will be equal to 5: 


Poiee,: Tyga, Pages. Pyaay: Bypecge (65) 


Two-particle unitarity condition 


To pass from the general unitarity condition of (52) to the unitarity condition for partial 
wave amplitudes (Ag, 4,|T(s, J)|4,, 42) OF 43, 4,2,1,(5). We May insert the expansion (55) or 
(57) into (52). Since the total angular momentum J is conserved, the states |a, b) and 
| 1...) appearing in the unitarity condition (52) must all have the same J, i.e. the unitarity 
condition may be written separately for each partial wave amplitude, connecting the partial 
wave amplitudes for two-particle scattering with the infinite series (in n) of amplitudes 
(a, b| T(s, J)|1...n). 

If we neglect all amplitudes for higher processes with n = 3 in the unitarity condition (52), 
then in this approximation (“two-particle”) the unitarity condition will contain only the 
amplitude (A,, ,| T(s, J)|4,, 4,). For sufficiently small s (so that s does not exceed the 
threshold for production of states with an additional number of particles) this approxima- 
tion will be exact, while for somewhat larger s it will still be fairly good. Using the orthogo- 
nality condition for the functions ‘D’, we obtain the two-particle unitarity condition for the 
process 1+2 — 344 in the form 


* _ 4; (912934 \1? é 
Ash iatd(S) — Big n(S) = 4i| —— 2 Bagh dgig(S) 451 g444(5)- (66) 


If the theory is T-invariant, and, consequently, the symmetry condition (62) holds, (66) is 
more conveniently written in terms of T(s, J): 


Im (As, Ja] T—T* | lay As) = —2= (Aap Aal T(s, J)T#(5, J)|Aay Aa). (67) 
4 





In the spinless case, for which the partial wave amplitudes a,(s) are defined by (58), we 
find from (52) 


aj(s)—a}(s) = a(Bae)" las). 
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For elastic scattering of identical spinless particles gi, = qs, = (s—4m’)/4 and, conse- 
quently, the unitarity condition reads 


s—4m? 





1/2 
a,(s)—a4(s) = 2( ) |a,(s) |? (68) 


in the elastic approximation. This relation will be used frequently in Chapters 12 and 13. 


§ 7.5. Spinor amplitudes (//-functions) and invariant amplitudes 


In § 4.4 spinor states were introduced whose transformation law under Lorentz rotations 
was simple and did not depend on momentum. The transformation properties of the oper- 
ators u(p) and wave functions (§ 5.1) also do not depend on momentum. 

Using spinor states or wave functions we may define transition amplitudes of a new 
type—spinor amplitudes, or -functions, which transform in a simple way under Lorentz 
rotations. We shall rely to a large extent on the material of § 5.1 and consider the two-par- 
ticle process 1+2 ~ 3+4 as an example. 

Let us return to eqn. (2) for the transformation of the S-matrix. The transition amplitude, 
which differs from the S-matrix only by the invariant factor i(2z)* 64(p;—p,), transforms by 
the same rule. The relativistic properties of the transition amplitude are characterized by 


(Ps, 033 Pay 84 |T| pss 013 Pa, 82) = Y Dosos(As) Dowi(As) (PS, 35 Pi 041T | pis O13 P2, 02) 


XD4,(A1) Di(42), p’ = A(A)p, (69) 


where A, = «~(p,) Aax(p,) describes a rotation of the spin basis. Equation (69) is written in 
the canonical basis since many formulae in§ 5.2 are written explicitly in this basis. One pas- 
ses to the helicity basis in (69) and below, as usual, by substituting o + A and by other 
choices of the operator a(p) in the definition of A(p, A) (see § 4.2). 

The transition amplitude depends on the momenta and spin variables of the particles, 
while the transformation of the spin basis depends on momentum. Let us attempt to isolate 
that part of the dependence of the amplitude related to properties of noninteracting individ- 
ual particles. At the same time we shall be able to separate the transformation of spin 
variables from that of momenta. 


We define the spinor function M/(p, ...p,), writing the transition amplitude in the 
form 53, 103) 


(P3, 033 pa, 04|T| pi, 013 Pe, F2) 
= "(pz 03) 0 (pa, 04) Mri Pi» -- Pa) Ur, Ps O1) Ur P2» O2)s (70) 

where u(p,, 0,,) is the wave function for the nth particle introduced in§ 5.1. In (70) one sums 
over identical upper and lower indices as usual. 

The introduction of the wave functions u(p, o) in (70) eliminates the matrices D"(4) in the 
formula characterizing the relativistic properties of spinor functions. 

If we insert formula (70) into eqn. (69), we obtain on the right-hand side an expression 
containing the wave functions u(p’, o) for momentum p’ = A(A)p. 
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The relation 


L(A) u(p, 0) = y u(p’, o') Dy(a-*(p') Aa(p)), (71) 


holds between the functions u(p, 0) and u(p’, a’), as may be easily checked if one uses the 
explicit form of u(p, ca): 


u(p, o) = L(«(p’)) u(0, o) (72) 
In fact, 


L(A) L(x(p)) u(0, 0) = L(a(p’)) L(A(p, A)) u(0, 0) = YLatp’)) u(0, 0’) D3.(A(p, A)), 


since, by virtue of (4.45) and (5.7), the matrix L(A), which depends on the transformation 
A(p, A) of the little group of the standard momentum p“ = (m, 0, 0, 0), must perform a 
rotation of the spin basis «(0, ). 

Thus the condition of relativistic invariance for the spinor function has the form 


MOET py ... pa) = L(A) L(A) MER py... pd) L(A) F(A), (73) 
or 
SK pi ... pa) = L3(A) La(A) MM pi, ... pag) L(A) L(A74), (74) 


where L, is the matrix of the representation of the Lorentz group for the nth particle (with 
matrix elements L;"’). 

To clarify the meaning of the conditions (73) and (74), let us consider two simple examples. 

1. Let particles 1 and 3 have spin 4, and particles 2 and 4 be spinless. We shall describe 
particles | and 3 using Dirac wave functions. Then the matrices L;(A) and L3(A) coincide 
with the matrix S(A) [formula (5.19)], while the matrices L,(A) and L,(A) are one-dimen- 
sional, do not depend on A, and are equal to unity. The spinor amplitude in this case must 
satisfy the relation 


ME py... pa) = SoA) MAP (py... Pa) Sp?(A™), (75) 


where « and # are Dirac indices, and p’ = A(A)p. This invariant condition has the same 
form as the invariant condition for the Dirac momentum matrix: 


S(A) p*“p,S(A74) = vpn = Y*Dp- 


2. Let particles 2 and 4 be spinless, and the spin of particles 1 and 3 be equal to 3. Then 
there arises the question of which of the equivalent wave functions (spinor functions with 
four or eight components, Bargmann—Wigner functions or Rarita~Schwinger functions) 
will be used to describe the particles. The choice of a wave function determines the matrices 
L,(A) and L3(A) in (73) and (74). 

Let us choose as wave functions u(p, o) of particles with spin 3 the Rarita-Schwinger 
function p,,(p, 0) (see § 5.5) having one Dirac index « and one vector index y, so that the 
index r in (73) is r = (a, u). Then the matrices L;(A) and L3(A) are the direct product of the 
Dirac matrix S,4(A) and the Lorentz transformation matrix for a vector Pd ings 


L(A) = S,.7(A) Af (A). 
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The condition (73) may be written in this case in the form 
MER Dy © « Pa) = Sa (A) Af (A) META Dy. pa) Sp (47?) Ay (A7}). (76) 


Equation (76) describes the transformation of a tensor in the indices yu, ». In particular, 
a product of momenta of the type p,, p’(p),? will satisfy (76). 


Invariant amplitudes and kinematic singularities 


After a choice of wave functions has established the relativistic properties of the spinor 
amplitude /, one may find its expansion in terms of invariant amplitudes F, which depend 
only on invariant momentum variables. In the case of two-particle processes 


M (py... pa) = LAs, t, u)Xi(pr ... pa)- (77) 


The invariant variables s, t, and u (77) are related by s+ t+u = h = Sm’. 

The independent kinematic covariants X, have the same transformation properties as the 
spinor amplitude. The covariants X, are constructed from particle momenta and matrices 
associated with the representations L,. The matrix elements of the covariants X, calculated 
with wave functions for free particles in the initial and final states u,, uo, ii,, ii, are equal to 
the kinematic factors Z, in the expansion of the amplitude (3): 


Z1 = (tistigX nue). 


The number of covariants X; is equal to the number of independent amplitudes F,. Since 
this number cannot depend on the way in which the expansion is performed, it is equal to 
the number of helicity amplitudes. Finding the independent covariants X, is the basic prob- 
lem of kinematic analysis of spinor amplitudes. 

The choice of covariants is not unique. There can be different sets of independent co- 
variants and corresponding independent amplitudes. If there are two sets of linearly in- 
dependent amplitudes, they are connected by the relation 


Fs, t, u) = d, Bus, t, u) Fr(s, t, u). 


If the sets F, and F;, are linearly independent, the matrix B is nonsingular. The singular- 
ities of the functions F, and F; must thus coincide. It turns out, however, that many sets 
of independent amplitudes used in practice become linearly dependent for some momentum 
values p,. As a rule, this holds only when [along with the usual relation (5) imposed by the 
conservation law] there is an additional linear dependence that arises between the momenta 
P,- For those values of the variables s, t, and u for which there is a linear dependence be- 
tween the amplitudes, the matrix B(s, t, uz) becomes singular. Consequently, for these values 
of s, t, and u the functions F, may have singularities lacking in the functions F;, and vice 
versa. Singularities of this type are called kinematic ones. They always may be eliminated 
by passing to another set of amplitudes (sometimes with the result that other kinematic 
singularities appear). In contrast, singularities which are preserved for any choice of in- 
dependent amplitudes are called dynamical, since they are related to the dynamics of the 
process. 
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Kinematic singularities may arise in any process involving particles with nonzero spin. 
For spinless particles there is a single invariant amplitude which (by definition) cannot have 
kinematic singularities. 

Kinematic singularities arise when the invariants s, f, u lie on the boundary of the physical 
region (21) or take on threshold values. According to (22)-(25) the threshold values of the 
invariants depend on the masses of the particles in the initial and final states. 

The threshold values of s may be defined by the condition that the momenta q,, vanish 
in the c.m.s. According to (13) when all masses are different, there exist four thresholds: 


Sn = (m+m2)*, 54 = (M1—me2y, (78) 


Sn = (m3+m4)*, $4 = (ma—my)?, 


of which sy and s, correspond to the beginning of the physical s-channel region and are 
called normal thresholds, while s, and s,, characterize anomalous thresholds. 
Thus the covariant factors X, in the expansion (77) must satisfy the following conditions: 


(a) X; must transform in the same way as the spinor function M; 

(b) X; must be linearly independent, and the number of covariants X, must be equal to 
the number of independent helicity amplitudes; 

(c) the expansion (77) in terms of the covariants X, must not introduce kinematical 
singularities into the amplitudes F,. 


The choice of a set of independent covariants X, demands special care when the wave 
functions used for higher spin have a large number of extra components (e.g. the Rarita— 
Schwinger and Bargmann-Wigner wave functions). The total set of covariants which may 
be constructed in this case exceeds the set of independent covariants X;. The reduction 
of these covariants to independent ones, carried out using the subsidiary conditions for 
wave functions, may introduce kinematic singularities. 


Construction of independent covariants 


Let us consider as simple examples the construction of sets of covariants X, satisfying 
the conditions (a)-(c) above. In this problem the spin is the determining factor. Thus, 
along with the notation 1+2 + 3+4 for a two-particle reaction, we shall use the notation 
J,+J_ + J3+J,, indicating the spins of the particles J,,. 

1. 4+0 + £+0. In this case the spinor function M,*(p, ... p,) isa 4 by 4 matrix with 
transformation properties (75). These properties are possessed by the independent Dirac 
matrices 1, 75, Pas TuyPAPw> and ysp,. By counting the number of helicity amplitudes one 
finds that there are four independent covariants. The momenta are restricted by the 
momentum conservation law and by the conditions p,—m, = 0, if p, is the right-most 
factor, and p,—m, = Oif p, stands on the left. Thus, only one of the quantities p, is inde- 
pendent, which we choose as Q = (4) (p.+P,). Analogously, only one of the matrices y,p, 
is independent—for example, y,@. 


t Expansions of spinor amplitudes have been studied for (2+ 1)-component wave functions 52: 108. 104) 
(including effects of reflection symmetry“ 1) and for Rarita~Schwinger functions,°7-#) 
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The matrices o,,p4p%, = 5[p,, Py] may be expressed in terms of the remaining matrices. 
Consequently, the set of covariants has the form 


X1 = {1, 5, @ = 3(Be+ pa), i7sQ} (79) 
and the expansion of the spinor amplitude (77) is 
MED, + Pa) = {F(s, t + 75Fal5, t u)+ QF 9s, t, u)+iysQFi(s, t, w}.?, (80) 


where F, are the invariant amplitudes. 

2. +0 + $+0. Choosing the Rarita~Schwinger wave functions ~™“ for spin 3, we obtain 
the spinor amplitude 2,(p, .. . p,) withtwo Dirac indices and one vector index. The num- 
ber of independent covariants is (2J,+1)(2J,+1) = 8. They are 4 by 4 matrices with a 
vector index. When constructing covariants one must take account of the subsidiary con- 
ditions and the equations of motion for the wave functions #™ and ug: 


(p1—m1) u(ps) = 0, 
PAps)(p—ms) = 0, P,y4 = 0, 


so that P,(p3)p3 = 
As a set of linearly independent covariants, one may thus take the matrices 


X,= {Q,°1 = $(p2tpa)ul, Py l= $(pitps).°1, 
0,8, PQ, YsQu VsPur 1752.2, i7sPQ}. (81) 


Here P and Q are chosen symmetric with respect to initial and final momenta. We could 
have chosen other combinations of momenta instead and obtained a different expansion 
of the amplitude. 

Let us show how a change in the set of covariants entails the appearance of kinematic 
singularities. One may construct a vector N,, = —&,,ioP1P2P3 from the momenta p,, Po; 
and ps. The vector N,, becomes light-like (N? = 0) on the boundary of the physical region 
{see (21)]. Let us include the matrix iy,N among the covariants. This can be done by virtue 
of the relation 


iysM = $[(my+ mg)? 1] + Hg — my) (m3 — m3) — (mm, + ms) (s—u), (80’) 


which may be derived using (5.70). According to this relation the matrix iy,M may be sub- 
stituted in the set of covariants for the matrix Q@ or 1. In the second case, for example, 
instead of Q,,+1 one would write Q,y,N, etc. 

However, if the invariant amplitudes F; in the expansion with respect to covariants (80) 
have no singularities at ¢ = (m,+m,)?, then in the expansion with respect to the new set 
X), = X,({Q— iysM) the new invariant amplitudes X; acquire a singularity at this point. 
Passing to the set X,’ = X,(1 + iys&) also leads to the appearance of kinematic singular- 
ities. 

3.0+0 ~ 0+2. A wave function for a particle with spin 2 may be chosen in various 
ways. If one limits oneself to the wave functions considered in Chapter 5, there are three 
possibilities: either the wave function is (5.82) (a ten-component function transforming 
according to the representation (2, 0)+ (0, 2)) or it is given by formula (5.111) (the symmetric 
tensor ®,,,), or it may be written in the form (5.131) (a symmetric spinor of fourth rank). 
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Let this wave function be the tensor ©, = ®,,, so that the spinor amplitude is _/,, and, 
consequently, the covariants X’,, are symmetric tensors of second rank. In this case, the set 
contains (2J,+1) = 5 independent covariants X,,,, which may be constructed from the 
momenta of the particles p, and their combinations, forming three independent vectors. 
The ten components of the symmetric tensor ®,, may be reduced to 5 linearly independent 


ones using the subsidiary conditions (5.113) and (5.114): 
PAP yy = PIP y = 9, Di = 0. 
It is thus convenient to choose as basis vectors 


oe _ i 
ae aa 4205? , Ny = EyeoP” Api. 


Then the set of covariants is 
Xu = {PuPy 4p4y Pu A+ Py N,PtN,P,, N,A,+N,A,}, (82) 


from which one obtains at once the expansion of /,, in terms of invariant amplitudes. 

The spinor amplitudes (70) were introduced using the wave functions § 5.1, for which 
there exists an invariant bilinear Hermitian form, and consequently there also exists a 
unitary matrix connecting the Lorentz matrices with their conjugates. This means that the 
relativistic transformation properties of the spinor amplitude (70) do not depend on which 
particles are in the initial or final states. Changing any particles to antiparticles also does 
not change the transformation properties of the spinor amplitude. Thus if one finds a 
general expansion of the spinor amplitude for the process 1+2 - 3+4+ ... +n, then in 
practice the expansion of the spinor amplitudes is known for all reactions with these particles 
or their antiparticles. 


Two-particle decays a + b+c and interaction Lagrangian 


Choosing wave functions for describing the free particles a, b, and c we can introduce 
a spinor amplitude for a decay of the type (70), and then find its expansion (77) in terms of 
covariants. The process a + b+c is characterized by two independent momenta of the 
three p,, Ps» P-» connected by the conservation law p, = p,+ p, and the condition p? = m?. ... 
The invariant momentum variables (p,—p,)* or (p,—p,)* in this case are uniquely fixed by 
the particle masses. Thus in the expansion (77) of the spinor function Aj, in terms of 
covariants 


SM Pa, Pb Pe) = Lax, (Pay Pby Pe) 


the coefficients g, are constants. 
Let us assume that the X, do not depend on momenta. The decay amplitude is then 


yg ia (po, Os) iu’ Pry Oc) (X1 ie Ur (Pas Oa)- (83) 


The decay amplitude may be written in the form of a ‘matrix element 
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(Ps %3 Pes F-| 2(0) | Pa» ,) Of the effective interaction Lagrangian 
L(x) = giP™x) P(x) (Xie, Vr)» (84) 


constructed from the fields describing particles a, b, and c. Here the g, play the role of 
effective interaction constants. 

In the general case, the covariants X, are polynomials in the momenta. The corresponding 
Lagrangian will contain only derivatives of the fields. The relation 


(Pb; 63 Pcs Oc|T| Par Ca) = (Pb, 063 Pcs Fc | L1(0)| Pas Ga), (85) 


on the one hand, allows one to find the decay amplitude to first order in perturbation theory, 
and, on the other, is a definition of the effective Lagrangian in terms of the decay amplitude. 
The construction of the covariants X; in this case is thus equivalent to finding the independ- 
ent trilinear interaction Lagrangians depending on free fields. 


Spinor amplitudes and reflections 


If the S-matrix is invariant with respect to spatial inversion P (or charge conjugation C, 
or time-reversal T), then relations between the scalar amplitudes F((s, t, u) may arise. 
The condition of P-invariance of the S-matrix (6.85) is equivalent, by virtue of (70), to 


ii( ps) ips) (pr .. . ps) u( ps) u(p2) 
= npii(—ps) ii(—pa) M(—p: ... —ps) u(—pi) u(p2), (86) 


where we have omitted the constant quantities p,. and o,,; np is the product of the “pari- 
ties” : 
ne = 7P(1) (2) ne(3) np(4). 


Explicit expressions for the wave functions u(p, 0) were obtained in Chapter 5, so that 
the connection between the functions u(—p, a) and u(p, a) is known. In particular, for the 
Dirac wave function u(—p) = y,u(p), for the 2(2J+ 1)-component function ®(—p) = y,P(p), 
and for spin 1 ¢,(—p) = g,,£,(p)- Using these formulae (or using equations introduced in 
deriving the reflection formulae in Chapter 6) one can easily find the relation between 
u(—p) and u(p) for Rarita~Schwinger wave functions with spin J: 


a cee te —P) = VAS yoy +++ Ci vei P) = J-4, 


and for Bargmann—Wigner wave functions 
Pe, —P) = (Mader (Ya) Pos... (Ps (f= 2J). 


The “parities” 7p(/) of fermions may have the values np = +i (see § 6.2), while the parities 
of bosons may be 7,(j) =+1. If, moreover, one takes into account the conservation of 
fermion number, the product of parities in (86) reduces to a sign factor np = + 1. 
Substituting for the functions u(—p) and the total parity of the process yp in (86) leads 
to an explicit form of the condition of P-invariance of the spinor amplitude. The relation 
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between u(—p) and u(p) is of the form 
u(—p) = Ryu(p), 


where the Hermitian matrix R, depends on the type of wave function. Consequently, the 
condition (86) leads to the relation 


SM ps... ps) = neRy,Ry MM —pr ... —pa)Rs,Ru, - (87) 


It is convenient to choose the covariants X, so that they have definite properties under P, 
specifically : 
Ry,RyX)(—pr ... —pa)Ry,Rs, = +X (pr... pa). 


The invariant amplitudes entering into the expansion (77) as coefficients of the covariants 
X{* will be called F{*). The condition (87) then demands that in the expansion (77) of the 
spinor amplitude some of the invariant amplitudes vanish. For np = +1 one must have 
F{~ = 0, while for np = —1 F{*) = 0. 

Let us turn to some examples. To designate the reaction we shall now write the spin- 
parity J’ instead of the spin. These examples may be divided into two classes depending on 
the total parity 7. 

1. i++07 + £*+07, 1 = 1. Relation (87) reduces to the condition M(p, ... p,) = 
yy —p, ..- —p,)yy. From (79) it follows that the invariant amplitudes for the covariants 
ys and iy,@ must vanish. An example of this reaction is the elastic scattering of pions or 
kaons on nucleons. 

4++07 + 47+07. Here 1 =—1 and, consequently, only the invariant amplitudes 
associated with the covariants y, and iy,@ remain. This is a process in which a baryon 
resonance is produced with parity opposite to that of the neutron. 

2.4*+07 + 2++0-, 7 =+1. The expansion of the spinor amplitude contains only 
those covariants in (80) satisfying the condition X,(p, . - - Pa) = 8yi%sX,A—P1 --- —Padar Le. 
containing y;. These covariants will clearly determine the expansion of the spinor amplitude 
for all four processes 3+ +07 + 2++40* with the same total parity 7 = 1. 

If the sign of one of the parities on the right- or left-hand side is changed (e.g. $+ +07 + 
4*+0*), the expansion of the spinor amplitude will include only those covariants of (80) 
which do not contain y;. 

3.0-+0° + 0-+2+*, 7 =—1. The spinor amplitude is determined by the two pseudo- 
tensor covariants in (82). 

The invariance of the S-matrix with respect to time reversal (6.101) connects amplitudes 
for direct and inverse processes. For elastic scattering this condition imposes a restriction 
on the form of the amplitude. In order to pass from (6.101) to the condition of T-invariance 
of thespinor amplitude, itis necessary, according to (70), to obtain the wave function of the 
particle in the transformed matrix element in terms of the initial one. Time reversal changes 
the sign of the momentum p and takes the initial state into the final one. Consequently, one 
must calculate (using the explicit form of the wave functions) the matrix 7’” in the relation 


ut(—p, A) = Tr’'u,-(p, A). 


Using this relation one may get rid of the wave functions in the equation which results from 
(6.101) after substituting (70), and one then obtains a restriction on the spinor amplitude. 
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In the case of the Dirac wave function u, and the wave function ¢, for a particle with spin 
1, we find, from the explicit expressions for these functions (see §§ 5.2 and 5.4), 


ii*(—p, 4) = (ivays@-)* upp, A) = T*up(p, A), ! (88) 
en —P, A) = SuE AP, A), 


The first of formulae (88) also holds for 2(2/+ 1)-component wave functions if one replaces 
@ = @? by @ [formula (6.92)]. Relation (88) allows one to construct analogous formulae 
for Rarita-Schwinger and Bargmann-Wigner wave functions. 

The nature of the restriction on the spinor amplitude arising from its T-invariance is 
shown by the simple example of elastic scattering $+ 4. + 4+, forexample:N+2 + N+2. 
The spinor amplitude for this process Mey has four Dirac indices, two upper and two 
lower, and, consequently, the covariants xXx may be represented in the form of a direct 
product of two 4 by 4 matrices constructed from the Dirac y matrices and the momenta. 
There are three ways of distributing the indices of such a covariant between two 4 by 4 
matrices. 

Let the indices of one 4 by 4 matrix belong to the initial state, and the indices of the other 
to the final state. Since the Dirac matrices have the indices (y*),°, in constructing X2%. we 
must use the combinations (y*@),., and (@~1y*)* (which have definite symmetry proper- 
ties; see the end of § 5.2). The general expression for a covariant is then 


XB = (O'C) arp X (€-10)* = (OXON, (89) 


where O’ and O are constructed from the matrices y® and the momenta. The number of 
independent covariants is equal to 8 = (4) (2x4+ 1): 


Xp = (VL, Yes PSY" ur FFuv I", YS-V5s VSVu(P1—P2)" Yet Y5° P57 ul Pi P2)" » 
Y8Yu( P1—P2)"-Ys—Y5°YsY( Pi—P2)"s (Pi—P2)"y ue — V'o(pi—p2)*-yy}- (90) 
(Ps = Pi, Ps = P2)s 


The condition of T-invariance of the spinor amplitude, according to (6.101), (70), and 
(88), has the form 


NMEA Py... Ps) = MrT tT aM (—p; ... —pyT°T®, (91) 


in which nz = n7(1)n7(2)n7(3)n (4) = 1 for elastic scattering. This means that the 
covariants X; must be invariant with respect to the simultaneous substitution p ++—p’ and 
(y’@) + (E-1y)' (in the notation of (89) and (90) for y’ ++ y). For this reason the expansion 
of a T-invariant spinor amplitude (91) does not contain X, and X;. 

Charge conjugation C relates amplitudes for different processes (see § 6.2). To convert the 
condition of C-invariance of the S-matrix (6.89) into a relation for spinor amplitudes, 
one must use the formulae (see § 5.2) 


uc(p, 4) = v(p, A) = Cii(p, A), wp, A) = Eup, A). 


In the case of 2(2J+1)-component functions the wave functions of antiparticles may be 
obtained from (6.91) by omitting 7. 
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The relation between the spinor amplitudes Mand Mg, for the process 34+’ + +4’ 
and its charge conjugate $+’ + 4+’ may be obtained from (6.89) using (70) and (5.67): 
M( py... Ps) = NcCCCME, -. . pE*E™?, (92) 

where each factor @ on the left lowers an upper index of MZ, while each factor @~ on the 


right raises a lower index. The generalization of (92) to the case of higher spin particles 
described by Bargmann-Wigner or Rarita-Schwinger wave functions is obvious. 


CHAPTER 8 


ISOSPIN SYMMETRY 


THE concept of isotopic spin, or isospin, was introduced by Heisenberg to describe the 
properties of the neutron and proton and their interactions in connection with the charge 
independence of nuclear forces. Subsequently, it became clear that isospin symmetry was 
also a property of the pion-nucleon interaction. As new, strongly interacting particles 
were discovered—first the strange particles and then the resonances—the concept of isospin 
took on greater and greater generality since the (strong) interactions of the new particles 
also displayed isospin invariance. This led to the conviction that isospin symmetry was a 
universal property of strong interactions. 

Isospin symmetry is broken by the electromagnetic and weak interactions. Effects due 
to these interactions are small, so that the isospin invariance of the S-matrix and the result- 
ing conservation laws hold to the order of 1 per cent. 

Isospin symmetry is based on two groupsof facts: (a) the existence of multiplets of particles 
with similar masses (and identical spin and parity) but with different electrical charges; and 
(b) the presence of relations between decay constants and between cross-sections for different 
processes. 


§ 8.1. Isospin multiplets, hypercharge, and the group SU, 


Asurvey of the properties of the elementary particles (see Tables A. 1-A.3 of pp. 359-364) 
shows that the strongly interacting particles exist in the form of charge, or isospin, multi- 
plets. Individual particles of a multiplet differ with respect to electric charge. Particles of a 
multiplet have the same spin and almost the same mass. The mass splitting in a multiplet is 
related to the interaction which distinguishes the individual particles in a multiplet from 
one another, i.e. the electromagnetic interaction. Thus space-time properties of all particles 
of a multiplet are identical if one neglects the electromagnetic and weak interactions. For 
example, the stable particles (see Table A.1) fall into the multiplets N, A, 2’, &, 2 (baryons) 
and K, x, , K (mesons) with one, two, or three particles in a multiplet. There is also a 
resonance multiplet 4 (see Table A.3) containing four particles: A4++, d*, 4°, A~. Some 
isospin multiplets are shown in Table 8.1. 

The degeneracy of mass levels (when electromagnetism is neglected) indicates asymmetry 
of the strong interactions. Let us find the group & of this symmetry, assuming that the 
degeneracy cannot be accidental. Then the number of particles in a multiplet (or the 
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TABLE 8.1 

Num- 

ber of 
Baryons Mesons parti- Y I 

cles 

N= (p, n) K= (Kt, K°) 2 1 $ 
Z = (2+, 2°, Z-) n= (at, x, 2-)} 3 0 1 
A n 1 0 0 
& = (54 2-) K = (K°, K-) 2 ~1 $ 
Q- 1 -2 0 
A= (4**, A*, A, 4-) 4 1 2 


multiplicity) must coincide with the dimension of a basis of an irreducible representation of 
the group &. Thus, according to Table 8.1, the possible dimensionalities must include the 
values n = 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Let us write a single-particle state vector in the form | ...; 8; J, t), where the dots denote 
the variables of the Poincaré group, ¢ and / are respectively the additive and nonadditive 
quantum numbers of isospin symmetry, and B are the remaining quantum numbers. 
Choosing the variables of the Poincaré group and the quantum numbers £ in the same way 
for all particles of the multiplet 7, we confine ourselves for the moment to the study of the 
state vector of the multiplet | /, ¢) in isospin space. In other words, we shall write the multiplet 
state vector in the form of a product of an isospin vector | J, t) by a state vector depending 
on the variables of the Poincaré group and the quantum numbers ; e.g. 


|p, A; m, J; Bs I, t) = |p, A; m, J; B)|T, 2). (1) 


The multiplet is characterized by the value of J. Each particle in a multiplet is described 

uniquely by its electric charge Q or by a quantity connected with Q; e.g. 
t= 0-0=0-4, Q) 

where Q is the mean charge of the multiplet while Y is the hypercharge introduced by Gell- 
Mann and Nishijima. The quantity Y = 20 obviously has the same value for all particles 
of a multiplet. The hypercharge Y characterizes the multiplet as a whole and may be included 
in the quantum numbers £ in (1). 

Let G be a transformation of the isospin group &. The existence of isospin symmetry 
means that the strong interactions do not distinguish a state | J, t) of the multiplet J from 
a linear combination of states of the same multiplet: 


u(G)| I, t) = » [H, t') di(G). (3) 


Here dG) is a unitary matrix for the multiplet J. The matrices @'(G) form a unitary group 
@, while J determines its irreducible representation. 
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Thus © is a group of unitary matrices whose irreducible representations J may have 
dimension n = 1, 2, 3, 4. ... We demand, moreover, that: (a) G be the minimum possible 
group and (b) @ contain the transformations e*, which along with a simultaneous 
hypercharge transformation e*/? lead, according to (2), to the transformation Ug= ee, 
As is well known (see § 2.2), Ug is an exact symmetry transformation corresponding to 
the law of electric charge conservation. 

All the above conditions are satisfied by the group SU, of unitary 2 by 2 matrices which 
was studied in Chapter 3 in connection with the group of three-dimensional rotations. 

Let us briefly reproduce the results of Chapter 3 referring to the group SU2. In contrast 
to the Pauli matrices o, of the rotation group, the isospin Pauli matrices will be denoted 
t, (k = 1, 2, 3). Then a transformation G in the fundamental representation is 


G = exp {igt-w}, Gt=G-). (4) 
For an irreducible representation with isospin J, the transformation (3) has the form 
d'(G) = D'(G) = exp {iI-w}. (5) 


The isospin components J,, I, J, satisfy the commutation relations for angular momen- 
tum operators: 
[is Tj] = teil - (6) 


The square of the isospin 1? = /?+13+12 commutes with all isospin generators J,, and, 
consequently, is an invariant whose eigenvalues allow one to classify the irreducible repre- 
sentations ‘D’. The eigenvalues J” may be written in the form J(J+ 1), where J may be one of 
the numbers 0, 3, 1, 3, ..., and the isospin projection /, varies within the limits —] < 
I, < I, taking on 27+ 1 values, so that the dimension is n = 2/+1. 

Thus for isospin SU, symmetry, particles must fall into multiplets labeled by the isospin 
I, with n = 1, 2, 3, 4, ..., particles. Since the mean value of J, of a multiplet is equal to 
zero, I, must be identified with : 


QO = t+4Y = s+ 4Y. 


The simplest nontrivial irreducible representation of the isospin group may be constructed 
using the unitary 2 by 2 matrices (4). The basis state | 4, ¢), ¢ =1+4, in this case is an iso- 
spinor and characterizes an isodoublet. For example, the nucleon doublet N, consisting of the 
proton p and neutron n, is 


IN) = (11) = Mal) +Neln), (1) 


where 
Ip)=123)>> In) =[3, ~2) 
are the proton and neutron states. Here | N,|?+|N,|? = 1. Any superposition of the type (7) 


describes the nucleon equally well, while two such superpositions are connected by a 
unitary transformation (4): 


|N’) = G|N). (8) 
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The states | /, t) with isospin J may be described in the form of a (27+ 1)-row column 
vector, each of whose lines is labeled by t = IJ;. We shall consider the states to form a 
symmetric spinor with lower indices and, consequently, to transform in the same way as 
@!: 

Ont I+t It 
ViT+p)' 7-9! 


where N, and N, are the components of the isospinor (7). Under an isospin rotation (4) 


l_,e= » DedG)| I, t). (10) 


(9) 


The operators 
I, = (htih) (11) 
change the value of t by one unit: 
[/s, Zz] =£1,. 
Using (9) we find the isospin matrix elements 
Ta \0, t) = (UFO) TH+ YF 17, tt 1). (12) 


The state vectors (1) correspond to the symmetry group (SU,), x Uy(1)—the direct prod- 
uct of the isospin group SU, and the group of one-dimensional unitary transformations 
Uy(1) = e'?", associated with hypercharge. This agrees with the fact that there are inde- 
pendent conservation laws for hypercharge and isospin. 

From (2) it is clear that, like the charge Q, the hypercharge Y is an additive quantum 
number. The total hypercharge is conserved in all interactions except the weak ones. The 
law of conservation of hypercharge is a generalization of the experimental facts reflecting 
the selective capacity of particles to undergo transformations. For example, in experiment 
one does not observe the processes 


azt+Noat+A, K+A-at+Z 
or rapid decays of the form 
A-nz+N, X->a4+N ete. 


contradicting the conservation of hypercharge Y. 
The conservation of hypercharge means that the S-matrix commutes with Y, [S, Y] = 0, 
i.e. the S-matrix is invariant with respect to the hypercharge phase transformation 


Uy SUy = S, Uy = e”, 


Since the electric charge is conserved in all interactions, the quantity J,, like the hyper- 
charge Y, is conserved in all but the weak interactions. 

Now, if the internal symmetry were really the group (SU,),;xUy(1), then any iso- 
multiplet could have any value of Y. However, the values of / and Y are correlated. Both 
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the baryon and meson isomultiplets exist only for definite combinations of Y and J; for 
example, multiplets with Y = Oand J = $ or with Y = 1, 7= 0 are unknown. We note that 
the relation 


(-D¥ = (- 1 


holds for all known isomultiplets. 

The notation of Table 8.1 for baryonic and mesonic states is used for resonances as well 
as for stable particles. 

Baryonic isomultiplets with quantum numbers of the nucleon (J = 4,¥ = 1) form the 
family of N states, including particles of various spins and parities. One speaks analogously 
of A-states (J = Y = 0), X-states (J = 1, Y = 0), etc. 

The meson isomultiplets are labeled by the (J, Y) of the pseudo-scalars; for example, 
K-states have J = 4, Y =+1, but may have any spin and parity. 


§ 8.2. Isospin and reflections. Antiparticle states. G-parity 


The strong interactions are invariant with respect to the reflections C, P, and T separately. 
For this reason the symmetry group D', XG, where G© = (SU,),x Uy, considered in the 
previous section, must be extended to the full invariance group containing reflections as 
well. 


The reflection 6 


First, we must extend the group D', x by the total reflection 6 = CPT, which is an 
exact symmetry operation. As was shown in § 6.1, the extension of an internal symmetry 
group by the reflection @ may be performed independently of the extension of the proper 
orthochronous Poincaré group P', to the proper group ~,. To do this, the operator 0 
must be replaced by another antiunitary operator 6, whose properties are defined only by 
the internal symmetry group. 

The extended internal symmetry group ©, then contains the transformations {G, 6, G}, 
where G belongs to the original group. As the group SU,, we consider the isospin group 
(SU,),, since taking account of hypercharge transformations Uy introduces nothing new 
(one-dimensional phase transformations were already studied in § 6.1 in the exact symmetry 
group example). Thus we must find the co-representations of the group (SU,) = {G, 6,G}, 
where G has the form (5). The definitions (6.45) and (6.32) for the unitary operations 6 and 
6) may be written in the form 


6| p, A; J, m; a) = (—1)?—*6| p, —A; J, m; a) = (—1)?-*| p, —A; J, m; a), (13) 


where a and d denote particle and antiparticle internal quantum numbers, and 62 = 1. 

Let | a) be that part of thestate vector which depends on the internal symmetry quantum 
numbers, |a) = |Q;; I, t,), where the generalized charges Q, include hypercharge as well. 
Under an isospin rotation G, the states | J, t) transform according to the rule (10) 


uG)II,t) = Y DUG)II, £). (14) 


Nov 13 
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By virtue of (13) the state 6, |a@) = | @) describes an antiparticle; as a consequence of the 
antilinearity of 6, this state transforms via the complex conjugate matrix 


u(G)60o| I, t) = > DiXG) Oo, t’), (15) 


while the isospin components J, anticommute with 6, : 651, = —1,6o. 

According to the general theory (see § 6.1) the type of the co-representation determines 
the relation between the matrices d of the irreducible representation of the internal symmetry 
group & and the complex conjugate matrices d*. In the case of the group SU,, D! and D"* 
are unitarily equivalent: 


DMG) = D(C) DG) DIC), C =—ite, (16) 


so that the unitary matrix f in formula (6.34) is equal to B = D’—(C). This means that co- 
representations of type 3 in the group (SU,),, are absent (see § 6.1). Co-representations of 
type 1 or 2 correspond to the values 66* = +1. In the case of the isospin group we have for 
a multiplet with isospin /: 


BBY = DYC-) DYC~*) = (= 1)". a7) 


Consequently, the type of co-representation of the group (SU,),, depends on the value of 
isospin. For integral isospins, J = 0, 1, 2, 3, ..., type 1 [formula (6.36)] holds, while for 
half integral isospin type 2 is valid [formulae (6.37) and (6.38)]. This means that the states 
|J, t) and 6,|J, t) for integral isospins may belong to the same multiplet of J, while for 
half-integral isospins they must belong to different multiplets with the same isospin J. In 
other words, only for integral isospins J may particles and antiparticles occur in the same 
multiplet, while the matrices D! may be real (“self-adjoint multiplets”).2% 1) 

The connection between the value of the isospin and the existence of multiplets containing 
both particles and antiparticles is a consequence of 6-invariance alone and does not depend 
on other particle quantum numbers. From Tables 8.1 and A.1 it is clear that this connection 
holds for all known particles. 

Let us write formulae (6.36) and (6.37) explicitly for the co-representations of the extended 
isospin group (SU,)j9. First of all, we note that the antiparticle state | @), by virtue of (14), 
(15), and (16), transforms in the same way as | J, —t)(—1)'~*. 


|d) = 8011, t) = erY DIC-)|L, 1’) = (- It el, - 9, (18) 


where | a) = | J, ¢) is a particle state and e, depends only on isospin. 
In thecase of integral isospin, when | J, t) and 6, | J, t) are in thesame multiplet, there must 
exist a unitary matrix D’(@,) such that 


|@) = O01, t) = Y Div(60) (dt): (19) 


From (14), (15), and (16) one then has 
(D860) D(C) D(G) = D(G) Dc) D(C), 
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from which, by virtue of continuity and unitarity, 
D4) = eFD(C“"), er = £1, (20) 


where <, depends only on J. Formulae (14), (19), and (20) define the co-representations 
(6.36) for integral isospins. 

Let us apply formula (19) to a neutral particle a°in a multiplet J, for which |a°) = | a°). 
Inserting (20) into (19) gives |a°) = e,(—1)'|a°) or e, = (—1)'. Formula (19) now allows 
one to find the phase factor connecting the antiparticle state |@) = 6,|a) = 6)|J, t) with 
the isospin state | J, 1’): 

ja) = (—S)'*\ Ia, —ta), (21) 


which completes the definition of the phases in a self-adjoint multiplet. 
Let us consider the pion triplet z+, 2°, z~ as an example. We shall identify |~) with the 


isospin state |J = 1, t = —1). Then, according to (21), one must have |z*) = —|1, 1), so 
that the pion triplet is 
I, 1)=- at), |1,0)= |x, [1, -1) =27) (22) 


In the case of half-integral isospins the form of the irreducible co-representation (type 2) 
follows from (6.37) or from (14) and (15). If | J, f) is the original isomultiplet, then by adding 
the reflection 6), we obtain the double multiplet 


|I, t) 
try= r= ], 2), 23 
An=t piceinyy) 0= >? a 
with respect to which the matrices d'(G) and d@'(6,) are equal to 
I I 
dG) = ie SP el POO=( sou 2 ah (24) 
0 MDG) -~D"(C) 0 
which corresponds to the choice ¢, = — 1 for half-integer spins in (8.18). 


For example, let the original multiplet be the kaons Kt and K°, whose states are identi- 
fied with isospin states as follows: 


[K*) =|.) |K°)= 1a, —4). 


Then the second line in (23) will contain the antiparticles (—| K°), | K~)). The antiparticle 
multiplet has the same isospin content as the original one differing from it with respect to 
other additive quantum numbers (in this case with respect to hypercharge). 


The reflection P and charge conjugation C 
The relative parity of all particles in an iso multiplet is the same by definition: 
P| p, 0; I, r) = nP | —?p, 0; I, t); 


the phase factor np does not depend on f; the isospin J, commutes with the reflection P. 

Charge conjugation takes particles into antiparticles (see § 6.2). In contrast to 6), charge 
conjugation C is described by a unitary operator which preserves commutation relations. 
13° 
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Hence C cannot change the sign of all components of isospin. The usual choice is 
ChC-!=—-h, ChC-l=h, ClzC-! = —]3. (25) 


C takes states in a multiplet of particles into states of an antiparticle multiplet multiplied 
by an overall phase factor n¢: 


ClO; 1, t) = nel -Qi3 1, —2). (26) 


But the set of states C| /, ¢) is not an isospin multiplet since these states do not transform 
according to the rule (14). 

For half-integral isospins there always exists an additional phase transformation outside 
the isospin group, since one may set no = 1. In the case of integral isospins and self- 
adjoint multiplets containing both particles and antiparticles, the value of 7 will be equal 
to the charge parity of the neutral member of the multiplet a® = a°: 


C|a®) = ne| a) = nel a°). (27) 
For a neutral pion, 7¢ = 1, while for the particles 9° and w® one will have nc = —1. 
G-parity 


Charge conjugation C does not commute with the components of isospin [see (25)]. 
Hence the operator C is inconvenient for transforming a particle multiplet into an anti- 
particle multiplet since one must then change the isospin matrix as well. 

Let us introduce the transformation G consisting of charge conjugation C and a rotation 
around the second isospin axis by 180°: 


G = e*hC, (28) 


Sometimes e’* is called the charge-symmetry transformation since it changes /, into —J,. 
Charge symmetry should not be confused with charge conjugation C, which changes the 
sign of all additive quantum numbers. 

From (25) and (28) it follows that the operator G commutes with the components of 
isospin: [G, J,] = 0. 

Let us apply G to a state with a definite isospin and with other additive quantum numbers 
equal to 0. Since e”*| J, ) = (—1)'“'| 7, -D, 


G11, 1) = (—D-'nel hs 0). (29) 


Thus the state | /, ¢) can be an eigenstate of the operator G, if all additive quantum num- 


bers except J, are equal to 0. 
The G-parity yg of any self-adjoint multiplet is defined in terms of that of the neutral 
particle by 
G|1,t=0)=nell,t=9), (30) 


from which, by comparison with (29), we find ng = (—1)'nc. If one chooses the phase 
factors for antiparticles according to the rule (21) the factor 7g will be the same for all 
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members of the self-adjoint multiplet. For example, 


—|at) —|a*) 
o( =) =-( >} (Gee) = -1). 
| -) |-) 


The multiplets 9, 7, w, y, Az, ..., are also characterized by G-parity. The isospin and G- 
parity of a particle are usually combined in one notation /°. For pions /& = 1~, Systems of 
particles and antiparticles with total B = Y = 0 also possess a definite G-parity. Here the 
particles involved in the system may not have definite G-parities themselves. 

Since G commutes with isospin, in the case of an arbitrary isomultiplet the G transforma- 
tion (28) takes a particle isomultiplet into an antiparticle isomultiplet; the same isospin 
matrices J, act on these two isomultiplets. 

G-parity is conserved in all processes which conserve isospin and C, i.e. in all strong 
interactions. Electromagnetic and weak interactions violate G-parity. 

The G-parity of a system of particles, each of which has a definite G-parity, is equal to the 
product of the G-parities of the separate particles. This leads to a selection rule for strong 
decays. For example, a particle with ng = 1 cannot decay into an odd number of G-odd 
particles, while a particle with yg = —1 cannot decay into two pions. In particular, strong 
decays of the g-meson into three pions and the ¢ and w mesons into two pions cannot occur. 


Choice of phase factors for particles and antiparticles 


The phase factors ¢, determine a relation of the type |a) = ¢,|/,, f,) between a particle 
state a and a basis isospin state transforming according to (14). These factors, are fixed 
by formula (21) for self-adjoint isomultiplets with J = 0, 1, 2, ..., and by formula (23) for 
half-integral isospins. Formula (22) is also used for the choice of phases in the case of baryon 
multiplets with isospin J = 13 e.g.: 


j2+)=-]1,1). [2 =1,0), |2-) =]1, -—1), 


since the isospin properties of z and X must be the same. The antiparticle multiplet J has an 
analogous form: 


11,1) =—|S+), 11,0) =[2%),  |1, -1) = |2>). 


Thus the states of particles and antiparticles may be expressed in terms of the basis isospin 


states | J, ¢) in the following manner. In the case of half-integral isospins (J = 4, Fasiew) 


|@) = |Ja, ta), |4)=(—1)e*"| Io, ~ta). (31) 
In the case of integral isospins (J = 0, 1, 2, ...) 


Ja) | Ia, ta) (ta s 0), 
| a) (- 1)‘ | Ta, ta), (ta > 0), (32) 
|a) = (—1)*|a(fa, —t2)). 


UI 
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For example, in the case [ = 3, the antiparticle multiplet has the form 
| 4+), —| 4, |4-), —|4d--), 
while the antinucleon multiplet is 


| n), =| p). 


§ 8.3. Multi-particle states and isospin amplitudes. Decays and relations 
between reactions 


Multi-particle states 


Multi-particle states transform according to the direct product of representations corre- 
sponding to single-particle states. The expansion of a direct product of representations of the 
group SU, into irreducible representations has been considered earlier, in Chapter 3, in 
connection with the rotation group. It contains Clebsch-Gordan coefficients, which are 
shown in Table A.4 (facing p. 364). 

In the standard expansion of a product of two vectors (see § 3.4), it is assumed that both 
states transform with indices of the same type. In our case, the basis isospin states, whose set 
forms a multiplet J, are | J, ) and their transformation rule is given by formulae (10) and (14). 
We then find, by virtue of (3.82), that 


| Ib, tay Ib, tb) = | Tas ta) | Lo, to) = » alotate | Lalelt) | I, t), (33) 


where ¢ = f,+4,, while (/,I,t,t, | 1,J,[t) are Clebsch-Gordan coefficients. 

Physical particle states may differ by phase factors from the basis isospin states | J, f). 
For example, if the two-particle state | a, 5) contains an antiparticle 5, then its states | b) do 
not in general coincide with the basis states | J,, —4,), Since the antiparticle transforms accord- 
ing to the complex conjugate representation. The choice of the factors «, in the relation 
[a) = «,|J,, t,), connecting the particle state |a) with an isospin state, was made in § 8.2 
[formulae (31) and (32)]. We obtain for the pion-nucleon system 


[pzt) =— cee 
lant) = — elds - eee ), 


| px°) fis = 
(34) 
|nn®) = eae 3, - alt -» 
ipa) = els - a ak 
[naz-) = | 3, —4). 
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Equation (33) may be illustrated explicitly (see § 3.4). In particular, for the nucleon- 
antinucleon system the states with definite isospin are 


11,1) =—Ipa), 11,0) = be (pp)—[nny), 


a (35) 


= 1 = a 
|1,-1)=|np), — [0, 0) = spy sper ian); 


The system of three nucleons N,, Nz, N, in a state with isospin 4 has the following isospin 


components: 


ls $) = | P1P2Ps), 13, —3) = | MyNens), 


1 : 
aS Vi (| pipens) + | preps) +| nipeps)), (36) 


3, -2) = a (| punens)+| nipens)+| nineps)). 

For identical particles, one must allow for the symmetry properties of the state vector 
with respect to interchange of the particle variables. An isospin multiplet may be treated 
as a single particle with an additional degree of freedom J; = t. The demand of total 
symmetry or antisymmetry hence introduces a correlation between the symmetry properties 
of the state vector with respect to interchanges (separately) of the variables of the Poincaré 
group and of the isospin variables. If, for example, the state of two identical bosons is 
symmetric or antisymmetric with respect to interchange of isospin variables of the particles, 
it must have the same symmetry with respect to interchange of the remaining variables. 
In particular, two pions in an J = 1 state (which is antisymmetric) may have only odd 
angular momenta, and only even angular momenta in an J = 2 state. 


Isospin conservation and isospin amplitudes 


In the approximation of exact isospin symmetry, in which electromagnetic and weak 
interactions are neglected, the S-matrix and therefore also the T-matrix are diagonal with 
respect to isospin J, i.e. the dynamics are insensitive to isospin rotations, and the total 
isospin J is conserved: 


[S, i] =0, [T, i] = 0. 


Consequently, the T-matrix may be written in the form of an expansion in terms of isospin 
amplitudes T(/) describing scattering with isospin J. For the process 


A(Ta, ta) + D(Io, to) ~ C(Tes te) +A(Ta, ta) 
this expansion is 
{c, d|T|a, by = YT) AG; a, b; c,d). (37) 


The amplitudes T(/) are isospin invariant. The coefficient A(/; a, b; c, d) is the matrix 
element of the operator for projection on a state with isospin J. 
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In order to obtain the transformation properties of the matrix (37), we relate it, using 
(31) and (32), to the T-matrix for isospin states: 


EakbEcEdCC, d|T\a, b) = Tes te; Ta, ta|T| Ta, ta; Ip, te) = Tees 


where the isospin indices are arranged in accord with the convention adopted in § 8.1. The 
invariance of the T-matrix with respect to an isospin transformation G is then expressed 
by 
* * . 44 
Tih = Di Di Di Dele, (38) 


t 
where ‘Di = joxa)| is the representation of the group SU, with isospin /,. Equation 


te 
(38) relates the initial amplitude to the amplitudes for scattering of other particles in ¢,,, ¢,, ¢.., 
t, of the same multiplets J, J,, 1.5 14. 

Thus in the approximation of isospin symmetry, isomultiplets are treated as particles 
with an additional internal degree of freedom (the quantum number £) in which the strong 
interactions can distinguish only multiplets as a whole, but not separate particles in them. 
The isospin amplitudes T(/) depend upon the isospins in the process J,+], - 7,+1,, but 
not on the projections ¢;. The set of the same amplitudes T(J) describes the scattering of 
various particles in these multiplets. If the number of independent amplitudes T(J) is not 
large then (37) allows one to obtain useful relations between cross-sections. 

Let us find an explicit expression for the coefficients A(/; a; b; c, d)in (37). For this accord- 
ing to (31) and (32), one must insert the isospin states | J,, ¢,), ... instead of the single- 
particle states |a), ..., into (37), and then use the reduction formula (33). Then 

(ce, d|T|a, b) = : ry F clatcta| Ielalt) (I, t|T|1', t’) Talel't’ | Taletat) €a€bEcEd - 


Since the isospin is conserved, T commutes with J? and J;, so that 
GU, t|T|I', 0) = TU, ddr, b4°. 


The conservation of isospin also means [T, /,,.] = 0 by virtue of which T(J, ¢) does not 
depend on ¢. This leads to formula (37) with coefficients 


AT; a,b; ¢, d) = >; (I lateta | T,[alt) (lalelt | Talptate)EabbEcEd - (39) 

t 
In order that the isospin amplitude T(/) be invariant, the coefficients (39) must transform 
in the same way as the T-matrix [rule (38)]. But the Clebsch-Gordan Coefficients entering in 


(39) are components of an isospin tensor [see (3.86) and (3.89)]; 


tel 
(alstats | Talslt) = [#4 
t 


Hence the right-hand side of (39) is also an isotropic tensor 


tat t 
[at [Ht] 
t tela 


which, indeed, transforms according to (38). 
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Let us consider as an example a relation between the amplitudes for N-scattering. The 
processes 7~ +p + 2°+n and x* +n > 2°+p areconnected by the charge symmetry trans- 
formation e’**, and, consequently, their cross-sections are equal; 


o(x-p > 2°n) = o(atn — 2°). (40) 


Among the remaining xN reactions there exist four more relations of the type (40). To take 
account of isospin conservation, let us consider the reactions 


+ > at 5 = > 7° n, 
a*+p-+at+p, a~+p a (41) 


a-+p+a-+p, 2+p—>z°+p. 


In aN-scattering there are two independent amplitudes T(+) and T(+), corresponding to the 
possible isospins J = 4 and ] = 2 of the xN system. Let us express the amplitudes for the 
processes (41) in terms of T(4) and T(3) using (34), (37), and (39) 


T(a+p + xtp) = T(3), 
T(x-p +x-p) = 3[T(3)+2T(4)], 


Ta-p-n'n) = V2 [1($)-7@)), @) 
Tip ~xp) = 3[27(3)+T(a)]- J 
Consequently one has the relation 
o(ntp + 2*p)+o(a~p + a-p) = o(a-p > mn) + 20(np + np). (43) 


The cross-section o(7°p — 2°p) is hard to measure experimentally, so that (43) cannot be 
tested directly. However, one can use eqns. (42) by noting that when T(+) = 0, 


o(atp > 2*p):o(a-p > 2-p):o(a~p > wn) = 9:1:2 (44) 


This, indeed, appears to be the case for the resonant contribution of the A (1236), indicating 
that the isospin of this resonance is 3. 

On the other hand, for large energies (and small scattering angles), the cross-sections for 
processes with charge exchange are small (see Chapter 13). Setting o(x—p > 2°n) ~ 0, 
we find from (42) that for these energies one will have o(x* p + a*p) ~ o(a~p > 27p). 


Decays 


Rapid decays of particles (i.e. those that conserve isospin) are analyzed ina similar way. 

Let us write the final state in terms of isospin states using (31)-(33). Then, for example, 
the isospin part of the amplitude for the decay of the particle a(J,, f,) into the particles 
b(I,, t,) and c(J,, t,) will have the form 


(b, ¢| Ta) = Csletote| IsTelata)T, (45) 
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where T does not depend on ¢, = 4,+4,, 4, or t,. Consequently, the relation between the 
decay amplitudes 


a(la, ta) as bb, ty) +c, te), 
a'(Ia, t) ad b's, hte, t) 


is determined by Clebsch-Gordan coefficients: 


(b, c|T| a) a (Loletote | T,1 Tata) 


Weir lay ~ Cole Tolle)” = 


In the case of two-particle decays, this form refers, for example, to the decays p + 2z, 
f° + 22, A, + KK, 4 + Nz, etc. For 9 + 27 we find the following expressions from (46) 
for the decay probabilities w(o + 2) ~ |T(9 + 2m)|?: 


Met eee oto ale ee wn 


w(p + 2n) =0. 


Decays and effective Lagrangian 


The effective Lagrangian £,(x) was introduced earlier as a relativistically invariant local 
operator constructed from the fields involved in the decay a + b+c [see (7.84) and (7.85)]. 
The matrix element -2,(0) between the initial | a) and final (b, c| states is equal to the decay 
amplitude. Knowledge of the effective isospin Lagrangian allows one easily to find the rela- 
tion between the amplitudes for rapid decays of various particles of the isomultiplet; 
obviously, 2, is an isoscalar. 

Under isospin transformations the basis states | /,, t,) transform according to the represen- 
tation D’*. The fields a(x) transform in the same way as the annihilation operator, i.e. 
according to the conjugate representation ‘D’**. Raising and lowering the isospin indices 
using the matrices C,,, and C-1°”, we can, of course, also use states of isospinors with 
indices of various types—only upper, only lower, or mixed—for describing fields. Here, 
however, additional phase factors appear connecting the components of the arbitrarily 
chosen isospinor with components of the basis states or fields. In particular, a field with isospin 
1 is conveniently chosen as an isovector (i.e. with one upper and one lower isospinor index). 

We shall now write the isospin part of several effective Lagrangians. Their construction 
reduces to forming “three-dimensional” invariants out of isovectors and isospinors. In the 
case of 9 - 27 all three particles are isovector; consequently, 


L1(Q + 21) = gennf(7e(1)*7(2)). (48) 
Similarly, one may construct the Lagrangian for the decay Y* + Zz: 
LY* — 27) = Syerntee(Y*x7). 


In the case of the decay f° + 27, 
Ly (f° + 27) = gronn(t(1)+70(2)), (49) 
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since f° is an isoscalar (J = 0) with J? = 2+. Writing 7(1)+7(2) explicitly, we see immedi- 
ately that the probabilities for the processes f° + z*n~ and f° - 2°n°, are connected by 

wf? -- 2tm-) = 2w(f? + 27°), 
Furthermore, decays involving kaons (isospinors) may be described by the Lagrangians 
L(f° + KK) = 8;o¢gKK. 
L(A ~ KK) = & 4 ¢gK(4,t)K, (50) 
Lj(K* + Kx) = gxexnK(t+r)K*. 
In the Lagrangian for the decay A + Nz (with 1, = 4) it is most convenient to write the 
pion field with indices of one type: 
LA + Na) = ganaN al Apepy) . (51) 


In formulae (48)-(51) the constants g,,,, ..-, characterize the strength of the interaction 
giving rise to the decay. 


CHAPTER 9 


THE GROUP SU, 


Tue fact that the observed multiplets have definite combinations of isospin and hypercharge 
(see§ 8.1) indicates the presence of a broader internal structure than isospin. The small mass 
difference between the baryon isomultiplets N, A, 2, and & indicates that this internal 
structure may be interpreted as a broken symmetry, in which N, A, 2, and & are included 
in the same multiplet of the new symmetry group. The isospin group [together with the 
group of hypercharge transformations Uy(1)] must be a subgroup of this new symmetry 
group. Such a symmetry is described by the group SU, suggested by Gell-Mann and 
Ne’eman“* 14) It is sometimes called unitary symmetry (although from the mathematical 
point of view isospin symmetry is also unitary). 

The choice of the group SU, as the next step in the construction of a generalized symmetry 
of the strong interaction was not at all obvious at the time. If one adheres to the minimum 
enlargement of the symmetry group (SU,), x Uy(1), the problem arises of finding the right 
symmetry group among the four existing semi-simple groups of second rank (i.e. with two 
diagonal generators corresponding to J, and Y). This group turned out to be exactly SU,. 
In this chapter the basic facts of the group SU,“!*" are set forth. 


§ 9.1. The matrices 4, and structure constants 


The group SU, is the group of unitary unimodular 3 by 3 matrices. Let us consider the 
transformations described by unitary 3 by 3 matrices B(B* = B-1, det B = 1), acting ona 


three-component SU; spinor & 
fy 
F= [4], & = BE. (1) 
g 


As a consequence of the unitary of B the scalar product 
(E*E) = ETE + 3bo+ b3bs (2) 


t One sometimes uses in place of £,, &,, ¢, the notation p, n, A originating in the Sakata model™® in 
which all particles consisted of these three baryons. The Sakata model was a predecessor of SUg. 
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remains unchanged; (&’*E’) = (&"£). The general form of a unitary operator B is 
B=e, Trd=0, (3) 


where @ is a Hermitian matrix. The condition det B = 1 holds if Tr @ = 0. 
Let us choose as a basis the eight Hermitian 3 by 3 matrices A, (a = 1 ... 8) normalized 
according to 


Tr (AA,) = 28, Trda,=0, A= At. (4) 


These matrices play the same role that the Pauli matrices t, did in the case of SU,. One of 
the possible sets of matrices 4, consistent with (4) has the form 


0 0 0 -i 0 1 0 O 
4= (1 O], As=ti O], 4s=10 -1 Of, 
0 0 0 0 0 0 O 
-i 0 0 oO 
0 4s=|0 0 1], (5) 
0 0 1 0 
0 
an = {0 
0 


0 5 ft 20.0 
—if}, Ag = -—|0 1 O}. 
i 0 3\o 0 -2 


The commutation relations for 4, are 


[Aa Ao] = 2ifabedAcs (6) 


~ 
fe 
ll 
-_-OO 
~O0o°cUeOoO CoOoF- 
om 
ctl 
» 
a 
| 
~ OO 
ooo oo 


so that 
1 
Fase = Ge TE (Aas A5]Ac). (7) 
The structure constants /,,. are real and antisymmetric in all indices. The nonzero compo- 


nents of /,,, have the following values; 


Sizs — 1, 
fin = —fise = frus = fos, = fas = —faer = 4, 


(8) 
Sass = fors = we 


The product of two matrices 1, may be expressed as a linear combination of these matrices 
and the unit matrix 1: 


dads = Hfarcdet dadche+ WF dodad, (9) 
where 4, = +/ 24 and the structure constants d,,, are symmetric in all indices: 


dabe = % Tr ({Aas Ab} Ac). (10) 
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A calculation of the components of d,,,. via (10) gives 


dy4g = igz = —doa7 = dose = daag = a5 = — d3¢8 = —d377 = 4, 


1 
diig = doog = d33g = — dagg = V3 : 


1 
diss = ds53 = dees = arg = — ——= 


23° 


The remaining components of d,,,, are equal to zero. 
The structure constants d,,, and f,,, satisfy the Jacobi identities 


Sorc feer+feerfacitfaecfoct = 0, (11) 
darefcett feeb dact — bi face = 0, (12) 


which may be easily derived with the help of (6), (7), and (10) from the identities 


[[4, B], C]+ [[B, C], A]+ [IC, A], B] = 0, (13) 


[A, {B, C}]—{[A, B], C}—{[A, C], B} = 0. 


From (11) and (12) it is clear that if the quantities f,,. and d,,. can be treated as the matrix 
elements of 8 by 8 matrices f, and d,: 


( Todac _ ifane » (ds)ac =, dabc 5 (14) 


then the matrices f, and d, will satisfy the commutation relations 


[fas fo] = fave fe, (15) 
Ida, fo] = ifabede . (16) 


By virtue of the linear independence of the matrices (5) and A, any 3 by 3 matrix may be 
expanded in terms of the matrices A, and A,(a = 1 ... 8). In particular, any unitary 3 by 3 
matrix B [formula (3)] may be written in the form 


B=e®, 6 = tAqwa (17) 


with real coefficients w, characterizing an “SU, rotation”. 
One sometimes uses a different (non-Hermitian) representation for the basis matrices. 
Let us introduce instead of the matrices A, the nine 3 by 3 matrices B/ with matrix elements 


(BA/)* = 66.—35y0n (j,k, 1 = 1, 2, 3), (18) 


connected by the relation 
B+ B2+ B3 = 0. (19) 


From (18) it follows that the commutation relations for B/ have the form 


[B,*, B;] => 6'B,* —6,*B/. (20) 
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§ 9.2. The fundamental representation and quarks. U- and V-spin 
The matrices B give rise to an SU, transformation on the fundamental] representation 
fj = Bye; (i, J = 1, 2, 3). (21) 


The hypothetical particles corresponding to the SU, spinor &; are called quarks. The gen- 
erators of the group SU, in the case of quarks may be written in the form [see (17)} 


F,= 4a, [Fa, F5) = farck’c « (22) 


In the case of the group SU,, the matrices A and A” are unitarily equivalent; for SU, the 
matrices B and B* are not equivalent, and there are thus two basis spinors &, and ': 


Ch BGs Se Er (23) 


the spinor £! with on upper index transforms as a conjugate spinor (or antiquark); in accord 
with this notation 
SE = SUC, = inv. (24) 


The basis spinor &, is denoted according to its dimension as 3, and £' as 3”. 

The physica] content of SU, multiplets will be examined in Chapter 10. However, in 
order to make our discussion less abstract we shall introduce the isospin / , and hypercharge 
Y operators immediately. 

Let us assume that the isospin and hypercharge symmetry group (SU,),;x Uy(1) (see 
Chapter 8) forms a subgroup of SU,. We can always choose the basis representations of the 
group SU, so as to identify the SU, generators F, (k = 1, 2, 3) with the components of 
isospin /,. It is with this basis that formulae (5) for the matrices 2, were written. (If F, # I, 
one can ensure F, = J, with the help of the unitary transformation F, ~ uF 7). The 
hypercharge Y commutes with the isospin F, = J,,and thus, according to (5) and (6), must be 
proportional to F,. Let us set 


2 
Y=—~F, h=F, (k=1,2,3). 25 
ag tee ( ) (25) 


As we shall see below in § 10.1, this expression for Y leads to the correct values of the hyper- 


charge of baryons and mesons. 
From (25) it follows that the electric charge of the quarks is 


eae ge ; (42+ 54) =Be. (26) 


2 V/3 


Let us write the quantum numbers of the quarks é, and antiquarks £'. 


Ih Y @Q Iz Y @Q 
£ a 1 2 é1 1 1 2 
ol 2 3 3 2 —~3 —3 (27) 
t ee a1 _1 £2 1 a a 
$2 2 3 3 S 2 —3 3 
2 1 2 1 
§3 0 3s SZ &8 0 3 3 
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Quarks are characterized by fractiona] charge and hypercharge. So far, particles with frac- 
tional charge have not been observed, at least for mass m < 15 GeV“1®), Quarks may not 
even exist as particles, although, of course, it would be unfortunate if the simplest multiplet 
of SU, did not correspond to existing particles. But the main problem of SU, is the explana- 
tion of the properties of baryons and mesons, for which the existence of quarks is not re- 
quired. We shall thus view quarks for the time being merely as a convenient mathematical 
concept. 

Thus the quark SU, triplet contains the isodoublet ¢,, £ and the isosinglet £,.Thecontent 
of the quarks &, with respect to the subgroup consisting of the direct product of the isopin 
group (SU,), and the hypercharge phase transformation U,(1) can be written as 


3 = (z, 3)+(, -4$), (28) 


where (J, Y) denote the isospin and hypercharge of a representation of (SU,), x Uy(1). 
For the conjugate function é' we have 


3° = (¢, —3)+(0, —4), (29) 


It is convenient to depict the multiplets of SU, in the (/,, Y) plane (“weight diagrams”). 
The weight diagrams of the states 3 and 3° are shown in Fig. 6a and b. 





Fic. 6. Weight diagrams for (a) quarks belonging to 3, (b) antiquarks belonging to 3*, and 
(c) antiquarks belonging to 3*. (See text.) 


The state £, (Fig. 6a) may be obtained from &, by applying the operator i, = $(A,+iA,); 
the state £, may be obtained from & by applyingu, = Fat id,). The effect of the operators 
i,,u,, and v, is shown on Fig. 6 by arrows. Reversal of the arrows is equivalent to replacing 
these operators by i_, u_, v_. For normalized states the matrix element of each such transi- 
tion in 3 is equal to 1; for example, (2 |i,| 1) = 1. 

In the representation 3° (Fig. 6b) the operators i,, u,, v, are replaced by i, =—i_, 
u, =—Uu_, Vv, =—v_, So that the states £1, £?, and £/ are obtained respectively from the 
states 63, £3, and &? by applying —v_, —u_, and —i_ 

From the representation 3° it is convenient to pass to a unitarily equivalent representation 
3°. In the representation 3°, the isospin components of the antiquarks £2 transform under 
isospin rotations as £, », i.e. they have the properties of the isospinor N, (which is used to 
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describe antiparticles in the isospin group). Let us introduce the unitary operator 


0-1 O 
W=11 0 O}], Wwt=1, (30) 
0 0 1 


whose 2 by 2 isospin part is equal to C = —it,. Then 


-? gt 
fo=wisk=( 2 )=(B (31) 
B 
Under SU, transformations B, the antiquark & transforms according to the rule 
& -WBW-k = Bt. (32) 
The generators of the transformation (32) are thus equal to 
Ff, = 44, =—-4WAiw-. (33) 
The isospin matrices do not change; 4, = A,, while 
= Sgt ids = $(6+ iA2) = Uy, (34) 
fig = 4(Ag+ ihr) = — (Ag+ ids) = — 04. 


The transition from & to & implies a special choice of basis states in the case of anti- 
particles and a special phase convention. The weight diagram of the representation 3° 


with the states denoted in (31) and with the new generators is shown in Fig. 6c. In 3° the 
matrix elements of 3, andi, are positive while the matrix element of w, is negative. 


U- and V-spin 


To clarify the structure of the group SU, it is useful to introduce the concepts of U- and 
V-spin along with isospin. The isospin subgroup with generators F,, F,, and F is one of the 
SU, subgroups of the group SU,. Another SU, subgroup (the U-spin subgroup) is generated 
by 

Us = FotiFy, Us=—413+4Y, (35) 


and a third SU, subgroup (the V-spin subgroup) by the generators 
Va = FitiFs, V3 = $1+2Y. (36) 


The role of the operator Y in the case of U-spin is played by the electric charge with 
reversed sign: Yy = —Q, since 


[Q, Ux] = [Q, Us] = 0. 


In the case of V-spin, the operator Y, = I;—4Y plays an analogous role. 
Nov 14 
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The U- and V-spin matrices for quarks have the form 


0 0 
Of, (37) 
1 


0 0 
U4, = (s+ idz) = [0 0 1 

0 0 
0 1 1 0 0 
0 Of, vw=F]0 O O}- (38) 
0 0 
Y 


0 
‘0 
VL = $(Agt ids) = = f 

0 


Let us also introduce the matrices Y, and 
=—@. (39) 


From the properties of U- and V-spin it follows that the classification of particles in an 
SU, multiplet may be performed not only with respect to isospin J and hypercharge Y, 
but in two other ways, specifically: by U-spin U and Y, or by V-spin V and Y,. Here 


U? = 4(U,U_+U_U,)+U3, | 


40 
v2 = 1ViV_4+V_V,)+V3. () 


From the explicit form of the matrices u, and Y,, it follows that in the U-spin group 
the quarks &, and & form a U-spinor with U-hypercharge Y, = 4, while the quark é, 
forms a U-singlet with Y, =—. In the case of V-spin, the V-spinor is formed by the 


quarks £, and &, with Y, = 4, while quark , is a V-singlet with Y, =—2. 


§ 9.3. Representations of the group SU, 


The commutation relations among the generators F, (a= 1... 8) do not depend on 
representation. Hence we can derive then using F, = +A, in the fundamental representation 


3 from which, according to (6), 
[Fa, Fs] = ifascFc- (41) 


The generators F, are Hermitian: F, = Fy. 

Several equivalent ways are known for constructing irreducible representations of SU3. 
We shall use the spinor method. Let us examine the mixed SU, spinor of higher rank trans- 
forming as the product of p quark functions with lower indices &, and q quark functions 
with upper indices é': 

a a SS (42) 


The function o ; ii in general describes a reducible representation of SU;. To guarantee 
the absence in (42) of representations of lower dimension one must obtain zero when con- 
tracting the indices in Di: - de with constant SU, tensors.. 

In the group SU, there are ah invariant tensors (i.e. tensors not changing under SU, 
transformations): 6*, Ey, and el* Gi, 7, k = 1, 2, 3). The constancy of the Kronecker 
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symbol 6* is a consequence of the unitarity of the transformation B: 
6 = B; B**,, dF = dF. 


The antisymmetric tensors ¢,,, and e4* have constant components by virtue of the unimo- 
dularity of B: 
bik = B} Bj BE Eijk = Eijk det B => Eijk + (43) 


Thus we arrive at the following two conditions for the irreducibility of O2 --j¢: 


G57 =0, (44) 
Pes Sei Or SO (45) 


i.e., firstly, contraction of an upper index with a lower one must give zero, and, secondly, 
the function ®2 is, must be symmetric separately with respect to upper and lower indices. 
When these two conditions hold, the function transforms according to the irreducible rep- 
resentation D(p, g) of the group SU,. 

Since the function with lower index £, transforms via the matrix B [formula (1)], while & 
transforms via the complex conjugate matrix B”, the representations D(p, q) and D(q, p) are 
the complex conjugate of one another: 


D(p, q) = D*(@, p). (46) 


A representation D(p, p) with the same number of upper and lower indices is self-adjoint. 
The quark £, transforms according to the representation D(1, 0) while the antiquark £' 
(or #) transforms according to the representation D(0, 1). The arbitrary SU, spinor of 
second rank is: 
Di = 2Pi.t B.A = BHGAT EP, (47) 
Gin = 7Py+Ps), KuA= ZPs—Op), 


and contains the parts gy, , and g *, transforming via the representations D(2, 0) and 
D(0, 1). The mixed SU, spinor of second rank ®/ contains an SU, scalar D} (the represen- 
tation D(0, 0)) and an octet g/ = ©] —(4)6/@f, transforming according to the representa- 
tion DQ, 1): 

D] = 33{Df+ (O/—8/OL) = FHOL+ gl. (48) 


Let us dwell in more detail on the octet state ¢/, since it is the most important for physical 
applications. The generators F,, form an octet; octets are the most widespread SU, multiplets 
of particles (see § 10.1); the vector currents also form an octet (see § 15.2). 

An octet is described by a mixed spinor of second rank @/ (i, j = 1, 2, 3) with trace equal 
to zero: B®! = 0, so that G/ has 8 independent components. Under the SU, transformation 
B, an octet component ®? is replaced by the linear combination 


OL, = BiO,iBY’. (49) 


This shows that the ®/ can be considered the elements of an octet matrix ® (Tr ® = 0), for 
which the SU, transformation is 
®’ = BOB. (50) 
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A matrix ® with zero trace may be expanded in a complete set of linearly independent 


matrices A,: 
@=YA, (a=1...8), (51) 


where the coefficients ®, are components of an SU, vector. Formulae (50) and (51) are the 
analog of the formulae p = o,,p“ and p’ = ApAt for the matrices p of the SU, vector p 
and their transformation rule under the group SU,. The SU, vector ®, is in one-to-one 
correspondence with the matrix ®, since, according to (4), 


®, = $Tr(A,®). (52) 


To find the 8 by 8 matrix d,,(B) of the representation D(1, 1), one may insert the matrix 
(50) into eqn. (52) for D;: 


2 =F) das(B)Po, dav = 3 Tr (AgBAsB*). (53) 


From (53) it is clear that d,, is a self-adjoint matrix. D(1, 1) is the adjoint, or regular, rep- 
resentation of the group SU3. 

The eight generators F, of SU, transform according to the rule (53). Since the matrix B 
is unitary, the trace of the product of any number of octet matrices will be invariant [see 
(50)]. Consequently, the quantities 


z=TrF, F=YFag (n=2,3,...) (54) 
a 


are invariants of the groups SU,. Since the second-rank group SU, has two independent 
invariants (e.g. Z., Z;), then, in principle, any SU, multiplet may be denoted by the values 
of z, and z,. The quantities z, with n > 3 will then be functions of z, and z,. By virtue of 
(4), (7), and (10), 

z= 2) F3.- 2g=2 > day Fok yF. - (55) 


From this it also follows that, in contrast to SU,, one can construct not one but two invari- 
ant scalar products (55) in SU; from the components of @,. 

Let us introduce the commutation relations between the generators F, and the compo- 
nents of the vector ®,. Using the infinitesimal form B= 1+(i/2)A,w, for the matrices B in 
(53) and the definition (7) for the structure constants, we find that 


. ta) 
Fa = —ifar-Ps OO.’ (56) 


so that 
[Fa, Dp) = ifascP, . (57) 


Since the commutation relations do not depend on the explicit form of F,, (57) holds as 
well when the generators F, are matrices or operators in Hilbert space. Relations (57) char- 
acterize the properties of ®, as components of an SU, vector. The analog of (57) in the 
case of SU, is the well-known relation [p,, M,] = ie,,p;, characterizing the vector proper- 
ties of p. 
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Using eqs. (57) and the second Jacobi identity (12), one may easily check that the quan- 

tities 

Da= tdaFsF.  (a,b,c=1...8) (58) 
are components of an SU, vector. Although the vector D, is constructed from the generators 
F,, eqn. (55) implies that D, and F, are linearly independent. 

Let us count up the number of independent components n(p, q) for an irreducible SU, 
spinor ®t: je (the representation D(p, q)), i.e. the number of terms ina multiplet described 
by this function. We begin with the symmetric SU; spinor ®,,, __,,), or the representation 
D(p, 0). n(p, 0) is equal to the number of ways of distributing p indices among the three 
values 1, 2, 3. If one writes the indices inthe order 11 ...,22..., 33 ..., then n(p, 0) is just 
the number of ways of inserting two commas between p symbols, i.e., 


n( p, 0) = fet Dept?) z (59) 


Analogously, in the case ®** :-- ) the number of components is equal to 


n(0,q) = @tD G+?) 


In the case of the irreducible representation D(p, g) the number of components will be 
less than in Of ::-j} as a consequence of the supplementary conditions Pf}: ---j} = 0 
guaranteeing the absence of representations of lower rank D(p—1, 0) D(O, g). According 
to (59), the number of components in the case of a representation D(p—1, 0) D(O, q—1) 
is equal to n(p—1, 0) n(0, g—1). From this, we find the multiplicity of D(p, q): 


np, gq) = n(p, 0) n(0, g)—n(p—1, 0) n(0, q—1) = (p+1) (G+ 1)(p+4q+2). (60) 


The multiplicity n(p, q) of the simplest representations, according to (60), is equal to 


n(0, 0) = 1, n(2, 0) = 6, 
nO, 1) = nl, 0)= 3, (3, 0) = 10, iis 
n(1, 1) = 8, n(0, 3) = 10, 


n(2, 1) = n(Ql, 2) = 15, n(2, 2) = 27. 


Consequently, the simplest representations may be characterized uniquely by their multi- 
plicity, which is equal to n=n(p, g) for p > q and n* = n(p, q) for p < q. The components 
of SU, multiplets may thus be characterized by the quantum number n (or n") and J, J, = 1,Y. 

Among the various SU, multiplets we shall be particularly interested in those in which 
the electric charges Q and hypercharges Y of particles are integral. Since Q is a multiple of 
+ for a quark, the condition that Y and Q be integral has the form 


a4 = 0, +1, +2, + ... = integer. (62) 


The simplest multiplets containing particles with integral charges Q and Y are 1, 8, 10, 10°, 
and 27. 
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Reduction of products of representations 


Rules (44) and (45) are also the basis for reducing products of representations. We shall 
limit ourselves to several examples, since the general method is sufficiently clear. 
The product of two quarks &, and n, gives the representations D(2, 0) and D(0, J): 
Eni = $Eamt Emu) + Fenuk, (63) 
where the quark with upper index &” is 
EV = Selki(E.ni — En), (64) 
or 
3X3 = 6+3*. (65) 
The product of the representations 3 and 3° decomposes, according to (48), into an octet 
8 and a singlet J: 
3X3* = 8+. (66) 
Let us note an important formula for the product of two octets y/ and Y%. The highest 
representation one can construct out of 
Gi = of FL, 
is 27, or Of! (27). It is obtained, in correspondence with the rules (44) and (45), by symme- 
trization in upper and lower indices separately: Gj! -- G{\ and subtraction of the trace: 
Di(2T) = Gli) — SLC LR, + KGS + BiG EP, + GE] + 2045; + 8/5,)G Em} (67) 
Antisymmetrizing in upper indices Gi, - Gif :and multiplying by e,,, we obtain a tensor 
with three lower indices ¥,,, = €,,Gij!. Symmetrizing Y,, in these indices, we obtain a 
decimet : 
(10) = Peniny - (68) 
Analogously one can obtain the conjugate decimet ”*(10°). 
Moreover, from Gi, one can construct two octet functions: 


(8s) = G+ G—-ZO.GH, (69) 
PK(84) = GiGi, 


describing the symmetric 8, and antisymmetric 8, octets. Summing on both pairs of indices 
in Gi, we obtain an SU, scalar 1, or 


(1) = Gh. 
Thus the product of two octets may be written in the following manner: 


8X8 = 274+ 104+ 10*+ 8548441. (70) 





To distinguish the components of the octets 8, and 8, from one another, one must intro- 
duce an additional quantum number v whose meaning depends on the specific problem. 
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The product of three quarks, or the tensor with three lower indices Y,, may be decom- 
posed into irreducible parts in an analogous manner with the result 
3X3X3 = 10+2(8)+1. (71) 


The reduction of a direct product in SU, may also be performed in the canonical way 
using Clebsch-Gordan coefficients for SU,. Denoting the state of an SU; multiplet n by 
|n, «), where « = (J, t, Y), we find from the genera! quantum mechanical formula (¢ = 13) 


| 1, a1) | Me, %2) = y i. Ng | | ry, a), 


muy \%, %Qq 4 — 
t=tth, YHYitYe, 1=|h—-hl|... hth. 
The Clebsch-Gordan coefficients for the group SU, “!” 
i Neg ”) = loti ts | TylsIt) ( mm No “) (73) 
a1 Lo 4 see oeeeee 





are equal to the product of the usual Clebsch-Gordan coefficients for isospin by an isoscalar 
factor. The coefficients (73) form a real orthogonal matrix. The isoscalar factors are shown 
in Table A.5 (pp. 365-367). 


Isopin content of SU, multiplets 


The reduction formulae of the type (66) and (70) also may be used to find the isospin 
content of SU, multiplets. Let us denote an isospin multiplet by (/, Y). The product of two 
isospin multiplets (/,, Y,) and (J,, Y,) contains multiplets with hypercharge (Y,+Y,) and 
isospins /,—J,, [,—1,+1, ..., [,+4,, defined by the rule for vector addition of angular 
momenta: 


(h, Yi) de, Ye) = ((hi—-/e}, Yit+ Y2)4+ (Ui —/e| 41, Vit Yo)+ ... hte, Yit+ Ye). (74) 
Knowing the isospin content of 3 and a [formulae (28) and (29)], we find 
3x3" = 1+8 = (g, 1) +200, 0)+(1, 0) +(z, —1), 
from which 
8 = (g, 1)+(¢, -1)+(0, 0)+(1, 0), (75) 


43 
SY 


Fic. 7. Weight diagram for the octet representation of SU;. The point at the center is a 
doubled state. 
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i.e. the octet contains an isotriplet with Y = 0, an isospinor with Y = 1, an isospinor with 
Y =~—1,and an isosinglet with Y = 0. The weight diagram for the octet is shown in Fig. 7. 

Let us calculate the (J, Y) content of the representations contained in 3X3 X3. According 
to (28) and (74), 


3x3X3 = (%, 1)+2(4, 1)+3(1, 0)+3(, 0)+3(4, —1)+(, —2). 
But according to (71) 
3x3X3 = 10+2(8)+1. 
Consequently, taking account of (75), we find the (/, Y) content of the decimet: 
10 = ($, 1)+(1, 0)+(z, —1)+ ©, 2), (76) 
i.e. the decimet 10 includes an isoquartet with Y = 1, an isotriplet with Y = 0, an isospinor 


with Y = —1, and an isosinglet with Y = —2 (Fig. 8). 


V3. 


ral 


Fic. 8. Weight diagram for the decimet. 





Fic. 9. Weight diagram for the 27-plet. Crosses denote doubled states, the triangle a tripled state. 
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Analogously, using (71), (75), and (76), it is not hard to find the (J, Y) content of the 
27-plet: 
27 = (1, 2)+(3 1)+ (2, 1)+@, 0)+(,, 0)+(2, 0) +(2, -1)+(, —1)+0, —2). (77) 
The weight diagram of the 27-plet is shown in Fig. 9. 
In contrast to the decimet, some states are doubled in the 27-plet; they are shown in Fig. 9 


by crosses. The state with Y = /, = 0 in the 27-plet is contained three times (in Fig. 9 it is 
denoted by a triangle). 


CHAPTER 10 


SU; SYMMETRY AND THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PARTICLES AND RESONANCES 


THE primary evidence for SU, symmetry of the strong interactions is the correspondence 
between observed particle multiplets and irreducible representations of the group SU,. 
However, not all of the simplest possible multiplets correspond to physical particles. Aside 
from the singlets 1, the particles and resonances belong only to octets 8 (mesons and baryons) 
and decimets 10, 10° (baryons) leaving, for example, the triplets, sextets, 15-plets, and 27- 
plets empty [see (9.61)]. In view of the essential role of the octet 8, one sometimes says 
that Nature follows the Eightfold Way. 

SU, symmetry is only approximate. If one judges the degree of its breaking by mass 
splitting in the baryon multiplets 8 and 10, then the medium strong interaction (which 
breaks SU, symmetry but conserves isospin and hypercharge) is approximately an order of 
magnitude weaker than the SU, symmetric interaction and an order stronger than electro- 
magnetism. In the case of mesonic multiplets, the relative mass splitting is larger. The success 
of the SU, classification of single-particle states hence depends not only on the identification 
of particles with components of a unitary multiplet, but also on being able to explain the 
mass splitting. The final confirmation of the assignment of particles to unitary multiplets 
also includes experimental agreement with other consequences of unitary symmetry such as 
relations between decay constants and electromagnetic properties. 


§ 10.1. Unitary representations and multiplets 


Let us assume that SU, is an exact internal symmetry group, if only for single-particle 
states. Then resonant particles must belong to multiplets corresponding to irreducible 
representations of SU;. As in the case of isospin symmetry, all particles of a multiplet must 
have the same space-time properties (mass, spin, parity), so that the full symmetry (of one- 
particle states) may be described as @'X SU3, where D' includes parity as well. The trans- 
formations of the Poincaré group @' do not affect internal symmetry variables, so that the 
single-particle state may be written in the form of a product of a space-time part | p, A; m, J) 
and an SU, part |n; I, t, Y), where n is the multiplicity. For brevity we shall write only the 
SU, part of the state vector. 

The connection between SU, multiplets and isospin multiplets was made in the previous 
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chapter by assuming that the isospin and hypercharge may be expressed in terms of SU, 
generators via eqns. (9.25): 


2 
i= Fe (e=152;3), Y Vi Fs. (1) 
Let us now verify that eqns. (1) really allows one to classify particles with respect to SU3 
multiplets. With this identification of SU, generators, the fact that the known particles have 
integral electric charge and hypercharge singles out (as we saw in § 9.3) several of the 
simplest SU, multiplets; specifically the singlet 1, the octet 8, the decimets 10 and 10°, and 
the multiplet 27. 

One must distinguish two types of SU; states: the “tensor” states |®i -- #) = Op he 
and the basis states | n; /, t, Y). The states of the first type are characterized by their transfor- 
mation properties, which are defined by the number and type of indices (the representation 
D(p, q)); they are used for constructing fields (after passing to creation and annihilation 
operators) and SU, invariants. The basis states differ from states of the first type by a phase 
factor. If one writes a basis state in tensor form: |n; J, t, Y) = {| @4-.:)}, then the lower 
indices in @ transform according to the same representation as in ®, while the upper indices 
of @ transform according to a unitarily equivalent representation 6” = W', W!,,O. 

The unitary operator W was defined in § 9.2. The basis states are convenient since their 
isospin multiplets all have lower indices. Consequently, one may use Clebsch-Gordan 
coefficients (see § 9.3) to reduce products of representations. It is for the basis states that the 
tables of crossing matrices are constructed (see§ 11.3). 

Let us find the quantum numbers ¢ = J, and Y of the components |; --: jz). The values 
of the additive quantum numbers of |®,!°:: i) will be the same as for the product of quark 
and antiquark states | £) | £'*) ... [&;,)|&,). --. The values of tand Y thus may be found 
by reading off the upper and lower quark indices. Let us denote by p(k) the number of 
lower indices with value k, and by q(i) the number of upper (i.e. antiquark) indices with 
value i. Then, using (9.27) we find that the component |®;:-: if) has the following Y, ¢, 
and Q: 


Y = —p(3)+q(3)+ 3(p—-9), (2) 
t= Z[p(1)—4(1) —p(2) +. 4(2)], (3) 
Q = p(l)—q(1)—F(p—-9), (4) 


where p = p(1)+ p(2)+p(3) and g = q(J)+4(2)+4(3). 


The octet 


Let us consider the octet tensor state |®/) = ®/. By subdividing the values of the index j 
into isospinor (j = « = 1, 2) and isosinglet (j= 3) and using (2)-(4), it is easy to construct 
the isomultiplets : ©} is an isosinglet, ©? is an isospinor with lower index, ©% is an isospinor 
with upper index; the components ®%' form an isotriplet if 3 = 0. Since @/ = 0, the com- 
ponent of the triplet with t = 0 is proportional to ®} -®}. The components of the octet D/ 
form the matrix elements of a 3 by 3 matrix ® (see § 9.3), whose lower index labels the row 
and the upper index the column. 
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The pseudo-scalar mesons (spin-parity 0-), i.e. the “stable particles” (see Table 8.1 (p. 176) 
or Table A.1 (p. 359) may be combined into four multiplets: 


an isotripletz,, ~ s}"*(I = 1, Y = 0): the states [see (8.22)] 


1 
\ta1) =—|x*), |201) = |7t12) = Vi |x),  |st22) = |a7)3 
an isodoublet K,(J = 4, Y= 1): the states |K, = |K*), |K,) = |K°) (these are 
not to be confused with | K?), | K2) of Chapters 6 and 15); 
an isodoublet of antiparticles K,(J = 4, Y = —1): the states |K,) = —|K,), |K,) = 
|K~); 
an isosinglet (J = Y = 0): the state |7). 
These isomultiplets form the octet 8. Thus, neglecting the meson mass differences, we 
may form the octet P out of, K, K, and 7. 
Let us expand | P/) = P? in terms of isomultiplets: 


Pj = (P2—1(PL+ PDO, PS, PE, PR—-H(PL+PD}, (eB = 1,2) 


and identify them respectively with xf = (C~)"'1,5, K,, K® = (C~1)” K,, and —2n] V6. 
We then obtain the octet matrix of the 0“ mesons: 


° n 
— +—_ nt Kt 
V2 V6 
0° 
P= fae Sy K° ’ Tr P=0, (5) 
K- Ko 2 


where the particle symbols 2, K, ..., denote the states |), |K). ... The factors in (5) are 
such that all states appear with identical weight in the completeness condition for octet 
States 

$ Tr (PP*) = 1. 

The choice of phases between different isomultiplets in the octet (5) is the same for any 
octet. We may thus write an analogous matrix B for the baryons (J? = 4+). The baryons- 
octet consists of the isospinors N, = (p, n) and £* = (&~, £°), the isotriplet 2+, Y° and 
the isosinglet A. Consequently, 


2? A 
——+——= a* 
V2 V6 . 
2? A 
B= > —-—=+-——= n : 6 
a We (6) 
= go _ 24 
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Thus relations (1) certainly hold for the stable particles—the 0- mesons and the i+ baryons. 
Consequently we have every right to apply them to the classification of the remaining 
particles in SU, multiplets. 

If, in addition to the octet, there exists an SU, singlet with mass close to the octet, all 
these particles can be considered together (see § 10.2). This is, in fact, the case for the vector 
mesons (J? = 1~), where not eight but nine mesons with mass close to one another are 
known. Seven of them—the isotriplet o*, p°, the isodoublet K**, K*° and their antiparticles 
K*+ = K*~ and K*°—are members of the vector octet V. As an isosinglet with J = Y = 0, 
one may choose either the w- or p-meson. The other of these particles then must be consid- 
ered as an SU, singlet. Let us denote for the moment the isosinglet member of the octet V 
by wg, and the SU, singlet by w, deferring judgement on the properties of » and until 
we discuss the question of mass splitting. Then the vector meson octet may be written 
together with the singlet in the form 





Vi wm a o°+ Vi ws ot K*t+ 
V= o7 0 e+e Wg K* 
= 1 2 
Ke K* —= wo ——_ w 
V3 Vo * 


(7) 


Under charge conjugation C, the meson octets transform into themselves, since they 
contain both particles (e.g.,7*, 7°, K*, K°, 7), and antiparticles (e.g.,z~, 2°, K®, K~, 7). 

Keeping in mind the definition (8.27) of charge conjugation for isospin multiplets con- 
taining a neutral particle, we may specify the phases of the kaon states under charge con- 
jugation in such a way that the whole SU, multiplet has the same phase. Then 


CPC =P! CVC 1=—Ft, (8) 


i.e. charge conjugation is equivalent to transposition of meson octet matrices. The neutral 
members of the octets (8) have charge parity 7-<(z) = +1, yc(w) =—1. We shall thus 
speak of the octets P, V as having charge parity n¢(P) = +1, no(V) =—1. 

For antibaryons one must choose nc = | to correspond to C | particle) = 7 | antipar- 
ticle). 

The octet matrix for antibaryons is thus 


2? A PF a 
= +——= a ST 
V2 V6 
x SA = ee 
B= a SS ee go = BT = CBC"}. 9 
= = 2A 
p n = 
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Basis states for the octet 


These states are denoted by | 8; J, t, Y); the set of quantum numbers J, ¢, Y denotes the 
specific particle. The basis states are constructed out of the isospin states | J, ¢) without 
additional phase factors. The choice of the factor 7, in the relation 


between the basis state and the particle state A is defined with respect to isospin multiplets 
or formulae (8.31) and (8.32). Consequently, for the basis states of the P-octet, we write 
all isomultiplets consecutively—the self-adjoint pion isotriplet, the kaon isodoublet, the 
antikaon isodoublet, and the singlet 7: 


1834, ¥) = {-|x*), |a®, [27), Kt), [K, —|K°, [K-), [ 1}. (11) 


Here (see § 8.1) the isomultiplets in (11) are described by isospinors with lower indices 
Typ (OF 7), K,, and K,. 
The set of states (11) forms a matrix P with elements 


P] = Wi, PF, (12) 


where W is the matrix (9.30) with which one lowers the isospin index (but not the SU, index). 
The components of (12) transform according to the representation D(1, 1), unitarily equiv- 
alent to D(1, 1) (but distinct from it). 

To obtain the isospin multiplets of antiparticles, described by isospinors with lower 
indices, we must use formulae (8.31) and (8.32). We thus obtain the octet (11) again. The 
phase factors (10) for particles and antiparticles are connected by 


nana = (—1)%4. (13) 


If one denotes by | — A) the state obtained from | A) by reversing the signs of f and Y: 
| —A) = n4|8; Ly, —t4, Y4), then the basis SU, state for an antiparticle is 


|A) = (—1)%4| — A). (14) 


The states (14) form a basis for the conjugate octet representation. 

Rules (13) or (14) also hold for baryon octets. They are essential for multiplying represen- 
tations and constructing crossing-symmetric amplitudes. One may verify that they hold 
in this form for any self-adjoint multiplet, such as 27. 


The decimet 


In the baryon decimet 10 there are four isospin multiplets of particles with spin-parity 
J? = 3*: the quartet of 4-resonances, the triplet of Y,’s, the £* doublet, and the singlet 
Q-. 

The decimet is described by the symmetric SU, spinor Dj). Let us decompose D into 
isospin components by singling out the values i, j, k = 3. Then, using (2)-(4) and the rules 
for constructing isospin states, we find that (a, B, 6 = 1, 2): 
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Dsg,__ describes an isosinglet (J = 0, Y = —2) or Q-; 


Dyasa} describes an isodoublet (J = 4, Y =—1) or &*; 
Dyopay describes an isotriplet an =1,Y=O)orYy; 
Dass, describes a quartet (J = 5, ¥ =+1) or A. 


Choosing the phases of all states positive, one may set 





1 1 
Din = Att, Due = a » Dis = wa Doe = A-, 
Ay ssc 1 (Pee, 
Dig = V3 1s) Diez = Ve Yi°, Dog = Va Yr", (15) 
1 ma 1 ak 
Di33 = —= E"°, = Daz = E*-, D333 = 2 





Pa 


The coefficients in (15) are chosen so that in the normalized sum 
Deng DO = Q-Q- + BF + ae (16) 


each state enters with unit weight. The baryon decimet is shown in Fig. 10. 





Fic. 10. Weight diagram for the J? = $+ baryon decimet. The U-spin axis, U3, and the 
“U-hypercharge” perpendicular to it, Yy, are also shown. 


In the case of the decimet 10 the tensor states | Diin3) = Diy, have only lower indices 
and hence coincide with the respective basis states | 10; J, ¢, Y). For the decimet 10° (con- 
taining antiparticles), the tensor states D“* differ from the basis states | 10°; ‘I, t, Y). 
The basis states for antiparticles are also defined using rules (13) or (14): 


|.A) = | 10°; 2g, 4, Ya) = (—1)@4| 10; La—ta, —Ya). (17) 
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These states transform according to the representation D(0, 3) which is unitarily equivalent 
to the representation D(0, 3). It is for the basis (17) that the tables of crossing matrices 
and Clebsch-Gordan coefficients are constructed. 


U- and V-spin multiplets 


The group SU, is symmetric with respect to its three SU, subgroups—the isospin, group 
the U-spin group, and the V-spin group (see § 9.2). 

Particles belonging to an SU, multiplet may be classified both with respect to isospin 
multiplets and with respect to U- and V-spin multiplets. Along with the (J, Y) content of an 
SU, multiplet one may speak of its (U, Yy) and (V, Y,) contents (here Y, and Y, are the 
analogs of hypercharge for U- and V-spin). In § 9.2 it was shown that the (U, Y,) and 
(V, ¥,) contents of the quark triplets 3 and 3° are identical to their (J, Y) content. Conse- 
quently, the (U, Y,,) and (V, Y,) contents of any SU, multiplet coincide with its (7, Y) 
content. 

The U- and V-spin multiplets may be conveniently defined with respect to the weight 
diagram of SU, multiplets by introducing the axes (U3, Y,) and (V3, Y,), i.e. the axes 
(—$4,+ $Y, —Q) and (41,+2Y, I,—4Y). The assignment of particles in the baryon and 
meson octets to U- and V-spin multiplets is given in Tables 10.1 and 10.2. Applying the 








TABLE 10.1 
U Yo Baryons Mesons 
V3 1 V3 1 
—_ VY? yo. * = ot 
0 0 5) ) A 5a 5 n 
4 1 D Diett &- mw, K- 
4 -1 p, 2+ Kt, at 
1 VS 1 V3. = 
1 0 , ~~ 2°44 A, & 6 —_7°+ "9, K® 
n 5 + 5 A K 5m + 57 K 
TABLE 10.2 
V | Yy | Baryons Mesons 
3 
0 0 RED wae A v3 non 
1 1 Zt, 5° nt, K® 
3 -1 n, Z- K®, 2- 
1 o |p, ae A, &- | K+, 4204 Bg K- 


axes (U;, Y,,) to the weight diagram of the decimet (Fig. 10) we can write the U-spin multi- 
plets at once: 
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quartet (U= 2, Yy | 1): OQ, ipa a a, 
triplet (U=4,Y,=0): 5°, ¥" A°, 
doublet (U = 4, Yy =—-1): Y*+, 4*, 
singlet (U=0, Yy =—2): A**. 

The classifications with respect to isospin, U- and V-spin are equivalent only in the limit 
of exact SU, symmetry. The U- and V-spin transformations interchange particles with 
different isospin and hypercharge, i.e. the U-and V-spin subgroups contain those character- 
istic additional transformations generated by F,, F;, F, and F, which distinguish SU, from 


the group (SU,);x Uy(1). Isospin classification hence plays a special role in discussing 
the approximate nature of SU,, as isospin is also conserved at a lower symmetry level. 


Summary of SU, classification of particles 


Besides the SU; multiplets mentioned above—the octets P, V, B, and B and the decimets 
D, D—there exist a whole series of other full or partially full baryon and meson multiplets. 








TABLE 10.3 
re | T=1 | I=} | I=0 | I=0 
o-+ nu K 1! 
1-- re) K*(892) w co) 
O++ 6 (970) Ky (1100) | e& (700) * 

e’ (1240) \ Si) 
1++ A; (1100) | Ky (1240) | D (1285) ? 
2tt+ Az (1310) | Ky (1420) | f (1270) f’ (1514) 
1:*> B (1235) ? ? ? 

TABLE 10.4 

t 

JP | N ! A | = | & 
at 940 1115 1190 1320 
3- 1520 1690 1670 1820? 
5 1670 1830 1765 1940? 
gt 1688 1815 1915 2030? 

TABLE 10.5 
J? | A | Zz | & | Q 
a+ 1236 1385 1530 1672 
a 1950 2030 ? ? 
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A summary of the data on unitary multiplets is shown in Tables 10.3-10.5. The symbols 
N, A, 2, &, 4, and Q denote the isospin baryon states (without dependence on spin), 
while the symbols, K, 7 denote the isospin states of mesons with any spin. 

A comparison with the full table of particles (see Tables A.1-A.3, pp. 359-364) allows 
one to draw the following conclusions about SU, classification. 


1. The overwhelming majority of hadrons are well classified in the scheme of unitary 
multiplets. 

2. It is sufficient to use only the representations 1 and 8 for mesons and 1, 8, and 10 for 
baryons. “te = 

3. Mesons evidently have only definite combinations of parity and charge-parity J°C: 


JC =x OF+, 0-4, 1-7, I*4, ... 


The fact that only a smal] number of the possible unitary multiplets are used in classifica- 
tion indicates the limited nature of the SU, scheme. 

Despite persistent searches for particles with fractional charge, especially quarks, such 
particles have not been observed up to now. The experimental observation of quarks would 
provide great motivation for a theory of elementary particles based on quarks as the 
“most” fundamental objects. 

Resonances with integral charges Q and Y and with quantum numbers B, J, or Y different 
from those encountered in observed octets and decimets are called exotic. Particles with 
integral charges Q and Y may belong to higher representations of SU3, e.g., to a 27-plet. The 
characteristic feature of a 27-plet is the presence of isomultiplets with J = 2 (which have so 
far not been observed) and with J = 2 (which have so far not been observed among mesons). 
Resonances with “anomalous” values of J?° (i.e. different from those indicated above in 
paragraph 3), also are exotic. Exotic resonances have not yet been observed conclusively. 
As we Shall see in § 10.4, such resonances are absent in the quark model. 


§ 10.2. Symmetry breaking and mass splitting 


The unification of several isomultiplets with different hypercharge into one multiplet, 
performed in the previous section, assumes that the strongest part of the interaction is SU, 
invariant. This interaction does not distinguish, for example, the pion from the kaon or the 
nucleon from the X-hyperon. If the whole strong interaction, and not only its strongest 
part, were really SU, symmetric, then the masses of al] particles in an SU, multiplet (such as 
pions, kaons, and the 7-meson) would have to be equal. 

Experimentally, the masses of particles in all SU, multiplets are different. Since the inter- 
action is also responsible for the internal structure of particles, the mass difference in mul- 
tiplets is evidence for a medium-strong interaction which breaks SU, but preserves isospin 
and hypercharge. This interaction splits apart the isospin multiplets within SU, multiplets. 
From the value of the mass splitting one may conclude that for the baryons this interaction is 
an order of magnitude weaker than the SU,-symmetric one. However, in the meson octet 
P, the mass splitting is large: m, ~ 140 MeV, mx ~ 495 MeV, and m, ~ 550 MeV. 
In order that the classification of particles into SU, multiplets be convincing, it is necessary 
to explain this splitting using the same mechanism of SU, breaking for baryons and mesons. 
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Let |n, «) be an SU, state of dimension n, where « = /, t, Y distinguishes the separate 
basis states (i.e. the particles) of the multiplet from one another. In the case of exact SU,, 
the masses of all particles in an SU, multiplet will be the same, so that the mass operator for 
the multiplet may be represented as a unit n by n matrix mx 1. If the masses of the iso- 
multiplets in an SU, multiplet become different from one another (but the mass splitting 
inside an isomultiplet is equal to zero), then the mass matrix m” will contain the term 
m'™ depending on isospin and hypercharge: 


m” = mo-1+4 mm’, Y). (18) 


The matrix m” is diagonal since the mass of a physical particle by definition cannot have 
nondiagonal elements. [For unstable particles the mass does not have a definite value, and 
a particle is characterized by a mass spectrum (see § 2.3). However, the mass operator still 
commutes with / and Y.] The matrix mm’ characterizes the breaking of SU, symmetry and 
determines the mass spectrum inside the multiplet n. 

Let us assume that the term m’“) breaking SU, symmetry has definite and unique trans- 
formation properties with respect to SU, in all representations n. The matrix m” may 
contain the parts m’® (8), m’™ (27), m’ (64), ..., transforming as components of the 
self-adjoint representations 8, 27, 64, ... . 

Let us assume, moreover, that m’” is a component of the simplest possible representa- 
tion—the octet. Since m'” must commute with isospin and hypercharge, it must be the 
eighth component of the octet: m'™ = m{(8). 

Now, in SU,, two independent vectors (of the octet) may be constructed from generators 
F,: specifically, F, and D, = 3d,,.F,F,. Consequently, 


m = mp 1+ OF + PDS, (19) 


where the coefficients c{” and c{ depend on the representation n, while F{ and Df” 
are the components of the vectors F, and D, in this representation. 

DS may be computed using (9.10) and (9.58). Bearing in mind the invariant properties 
of the operator (9.55), we find 


1 


D® = a. 14 —_ 
8 Vi 


(P-4Y2), (20) 





Insertion of this expression into (19) yields the Gell-Mann-Okubo formula for the values of 
masses in a multiplet :!% 1 


m= mot aY + db[I(I+1)—4Y¥?], (21) 


where the real constants are different for different multiplets. Formula (21) gives the mass 
splitting for baryons. 

In the case of the baryon octet B there are four different masses: my, mz, my, and m,. 
Eliminating the three parameters my, a, and b from (21), we obtain the relation 


4(mz+ 3m) = Z(mn+ mz). (22) 


Table A.1 (p. 359) shows that (22) holds with an accuracy of 0.5 percent. 
15° 
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In the baryon decimet the quadratic terms in (21) cancel. Consequently, the mass in a 


decimet depends linearly on Y: 
mO%) = mo+a’'Y. (23) 


From Table 10.5 (p. 211) it is clear that the masses in the decimet are indeed spaced by the 
same interval a’ ~ 146 MeV. 

The meson multiplets contain both particles and antiparticles, which differ, in particular, 
with respect to the sign of the hypercharge. But the masses of particles and antiparticles are 
equal by virtue of CPT invariance (see§ 6.1). Hence the mass must be an even function of Y 
in the meson multiplets, and a = 0 in (21). 

One usually writes (21) for the squares of masses mm? in the case of mesons: 


n® = m+ b[ I+ 1)—4¥°]. (24) 


This way of writing mass formulae implicitly assumes that they may be derived in pertur- 
bation theory from a Lagrangian (in which the baryon mass appears linearly, while the 
meson mass appears quadratically). Of course, the large value of the mass splitting excludes 
the application of perturbation theory. From the point of view of the Poincaré group it is 
natural to write both formulae for the invariant m”. Equation (21) for m? is satisfied in the 
fermion case almost as well as the formula for m. Equations (21) and (24) express a hypothe- 
sis about the nature of SU; breaking. 

For the pseudo-scalar octet P, the Gell-Mann-Okubo formula (24) gives 


4mk = 3m2+ m2, (25) 


which holds to about 6 percent. The error in this case exceeds the limits of uncertainty in 
the mass related to the neglect of electromagnetic effects. 
In the case of the vector meson octet V, using relation (24), one may find the mass of the 
isosinglet component wg: 
mw.) = 4(4mk.—m?) = (930 MeV)? (26) 


This value agrees neither with the mass of the w-meson (m,, ~ 784 MeV) nor with the 
mass of the p-meson (m, ~ 1020 MeV), each of which has the same isospin and hyper- 
charge J = Y = Oand spin J=1. But from the point of view of the medium-strong interac- 
tion, which conserves only isospin and hypercharge, the quantum numbers of these par- 
ticles are the same. Hence, in the presence of SU, breaking, the meson states w and » may 
be mixtures of the unitary singlet w and the eighth component of the octet w,. Let us 
introduce the mixing angle 6 and set“? 


~ = wg CoS 8+ sin 6, (27) 


@ = —ws sin 6+ cos 6. 


As a consequence of unitary symmetry breaking, transitions between w, and w® are 
possible, so that the matrix of the squares of the masses (in the space of states w, and wo) 


may have nondiagonal! elements 
mom, 
M= ( 8 *). (28) 


2 2 
MM, = 
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The mass of the w, component m; may be found using the Gell-Mann- Okubo formula (26). 
The eigenstates of the matrix (28) are the physical states w and ¢, while its eigenvalues are 
equal to the observed masses m?, and m?. 

Diagonalizing (28) and inserting the experimental values m?, and m; into (26) we deter- 
mine the parameter m, and the mixing angle 


O(w, p) = 39.6°. (29) 


Relations (27) now become a formula relating the squares of masses of particles in the vector 
nonet : 


m®, cos? 6+ m2, sin? 6 = 3[4mk.—m?]. (30) 


The mixing of a unitary singlet and the eighth component cf an octet must be considered 
whenever both these particles exist. 

For the nonet of mesons with spin-parity J’ = 2+ the mixing angle between f and f’ 
is equal to 


O(f, f’) = 29.9°. (31) 


n the case of the pseudo-scalar mesons, one must add the unitary singlet 7’ with mass 
m,, = 958 MeV to the octet P. In view of the large mass difference, the angle of (7n’)- 
mixing is not large: 0(n, 7’) = 10.4°. If one assumes that the pseudo-scalar nonet includes 
the E-meson with mass mz, = 1422 MeV instead of the 7’, the mixing angle will be 
O(n, E) = 6.2°. 


§ 10.3. Relations between transition amplitudes 


An SU,-invariant theory describes the scattering, decays, and production of SU, multi- 
plets. As in the case of isospin symmetry, by examining separate components of multiplets 
one may find relations between amplitudes for processes with different particles in these 
multiplets. 

Let a, b, c, and d be SU3 multiplets participating in the reaction 


at+b->+c+d; (32) 


we shall consider the physica] multiplets 8, 10, or 10*. Let us assume for definiteness that the 
initial states a and b are octets. Then the initial state a+b contains the following irreducible 
representations : 


8X8 = 14+84+85+ 10+ 10*+ 27. (33) 
In an SU,-invariant theory, transitions are possible only between states of the same irredu- 
cible representation. The transition to the state c+ thus is possible only when at least one 


of the irreducible SU3 representations in c+ d coincides with one of those in (33). The reduc- 
tion of products of octets and decimets gives formulae (33) and 


8X10 = 8+ 10+27+335, 


10° 10 = 14+8+27+ 64, (34) 
10X10 = 10°+27+28+ 35. 
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From (33) and (34) it follows that the final state c+d may belong to any of the classes (33) 
and (34). 

The number of independent amplitudes in the process (32) is determined by the number 
and the multiplicity of the irreducible representations shared by the initial and final states. 
According to (33) and (34) there are only two SU3 amplitudes in the case 8+ 8 + 10+ 10: 
T(10*) and T(27); in the cases 8+ 8 + 10+ 10° and 8+8 + 8+10 there are four z amplitudes. 
The scattering 8+8 + 8+8 will be described by eight SU; amplitudes, corresponding to 
the four transitions between the representations 1, 10, 10°, 27, and the four octet transitions 
8s + 85, 84 > 84, 85 > 84, and 8, + 8, (with amplitudes T T(8ss), T(844) T(854)) T(845))- 
The large number of independent amplitudes greatly complicates relations among cross- 
sections. 

The expansion of the transition amplitude in terms of invariant SU; amplitudes may be 
found by using the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients (9.72) for the group SU3. These coefficients 
are constructed and tabulated for the product of basis states|n, «),« = J, t, Y. The particle 
states must first be expressed in terms of the basis states | A) = 4|n,4,%,4), defining 1, for 
particles via the rules (9.31) and (9.32) [see (11) and (15)]. In the case of antiparticles, accord- 
ing to (14) and (17), one will have |A) = (—1)®4| nj, —a,). We then obtain 


n Ng n n Np ny 
(Ney %e3 Na, %a|T| Na, %a5 Mo, Xb) = x ( i ’ T(n, y’, v)( . "). (35) 
my\he hd & La SH @ 


The SU3 amplitude T(n, y, y’) depends on the representation n and the parameters y, y’ 
distinguishing multiple representations n from one another in the initial and final states. 
In practice y is the quantum number which distinguishes the octets 8, and 8s. 

The general formula (35) contains the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients of SU3. In a number 
of cases, however, one may dispense with them if one uses U- or V-spin conservation along 
with isospin conservation in an SU3-invariant theory. Since all generators of SU; may be 
expressed in terms of generators of the J-, U-, and V-spin groups, invariance with respect 
to J- and U-spin or V- and /-spin is equivalent to SU3 invariance. Moreover, reduction with 
respect to any of these three subgroups requires only the usual SU2 Clebsch-Gordan coeffi- 
cients, leading to a great simplification in calculation.“ For example, from the fact that 
the quantities (x~, K~), (K*, 2+), (p, X*), (27, £7) form U-spin doublets, one obtains at 
once the equality of amplitudes for the processes 


m-4 0+ +Kt++8-, K-+p-at+es-. (36) 


The results obtained by studying isospin symmetry may be applied directly in the case of 
U- and V-spin. In the case of isospin one may easily derive the relation 


T(K++p +K++p) = 7(K°+p + K°+p)+7(K°+p — K*++n). (37) 


for the scattering amplitude of particles in the isodoublets N = (p, n) and K = (Kt, K°®). 
Using (37) one may write at once a relation between the amplitudes for the scattering of 
particles described by the U-spinors (x, K~) and (p, —2*): 


T(x-+p +a-+p) = T(K~+p > K-+p)—T(K-+p +2-+2"*). (38) 
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In contrast to isospin, U- and V-spins are not preserved by the medium-strong interactions 
transforming as the eighth component of an SU3 vector. 

Since SU3 symmetry is only approximate, one must pay attention to the effects of sym- 
metry breaking when trying to compare equations of the type (36)-(38) with experiment. 
In such calculations one usually considers only the mass splitting, since it usually has an 
important effect on the phase space. As a consequence of the large mass splitting, a reaction 
possible for some particles in the multiplet may be energetically forbidden for other particles 
of the same multiplet. This leads to the question of the energies and momentum transfers 
at which one may expect the relations of SU3 symmetry to hold approximately. Comparison 
with experiment shows that such relations hold poorly for scattering amplitudes even when 
mass splittings are taken into account. 


Effective Lagrangian and decays 


Relations between rapid decays may be found using Clebsch-Gordan coefficients for SU3 
via a formula of the type (35). However, it is simpler and more graphic to deal with an 
effective Lagrangian £,,. In the £., approach, trilinear products of fields (interactions of 
the Yukawa type), describing an elementary vertex, characterize both real and virtual decays, 
i.e. the interactions of fields. 

In the case of unitary symmetry, £., must be a relativistic and unitary invariant product 
of three unitary multiplets. By virtue of the properties of the strong interactions, L.¢ 
must also be invariant with respect to C-, P- and T-transformations separately. 

Let us consider the vertex BBP, where B and P are the nucleon and pseudo-scalar octet 
fields. The octet matrices of the fields B and P [formulae (5), (6), and (9)] transform via 
(9.49), and, consequently, Tr(BBP) is invariant under SU3 transformations. But in SU3 
there are two independent invariant scalar products, Tr ([B, BJP) and Tr ({B, B}P), or the 
antisymmetric and symmetric sets of structure constants f,,, and d,,.. Lo,, hence, for 
BBP interactions, will contain two constants g,; and gp: 


Lea(BBP) = iter Tr (Bys[B, P)) 
+ i4gp Tr (Bys{B, P}) = Sr fabcBaysBoPe+8 vidar-BaysBpP- ‘ (39) 


(We recall that iBy,B is a Hermitian operator.) 
One may construct the interactions of the remaining octets analogously: 


1. Interactions of the vector and pseudo-scalar octets V and P: 


Leg(VPP) = gx(VPP) Tr (V,[P, 6“P]), (40) 
Les(VVP) = go(VVP) Tr (EynpoP{O“V", OV). (41) 


The constant g)(VPP) vanishes by virtue of charge conjugation invariance. 
2. The interaction of the vector and baryon octets V and B: 


Leg = gr(BBV) Tr (By,[B, V“])+gn(BBV) Tr (By, {B, V4}). (42) 
3. Interactions of the axial and baryon octets A and B: 


Lee = gr(BBA) Tr (By,ys,slB, Ay)])+8 (BBA) Tr (By, ys{B, A,}). (43) 
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4. Interaction of the tensor and pseudo-scalar octets T and P 
Lee = gpr(T PP) Tr (T,, 04P 0’P) (44) 
etc. 

If one passes from the unitary multiplets B, P, V, ..., to the isospin multiplets N, 2, 
a, K, ..., the above formulae for 2,, imply relations among coupling constants for differ- 
ent isomultiplets. The four isomultiplets in B and the three isomultiplets in P are connected 
in the case of isospin symmetry by 12 coupling constants. Under unitary symmetry these 
12 constants may be expressed in terms of g, and gp: 


8AAn 


a ee &NNn ~ —gpt+3gr Bsr, } ~ 8D, 
LEK EAK 
8EAn (45) 
Ee weppres - ~ got 3gr Born ~ BF, 
8in 8=En 


where the specific coefficients depend on charge states in general. Consequently, for purely 
F-type coupling, the interaction vanishes for X — 2, X ~ Ax, and A — An, while for 
purely D-type coupling the transitions Y - 2'+2 are forbidden. 

Interactions between the decimet and octets are most conveniently written in tensor form. 
For example, for the decimet D,, the baryon octet B and the octet P, £.¢ has the form 


Lug(BDP) = gpppDi*ysB,' OP, ? exzy + H. c. (46) 


Here the baryon decimet is described by the field D,,, with one spinor and one vector index 
(spin 3+); (46) takes account of the positive parity of the decimet with respect to the octet B. 
The BDP interaction depends on only one parameter ggpp. In the case of the decimet D the 
decay D - B+ P is energetically possible. Thus relations between the coupling constants 
implied by (46) are also relations between decay constants. Expressing (46) in terms of specific 
components of isomultiplets, we find 


g(Att+ + pat): g(¥*+ + Ltn): g(¥*+ + Ant): 9(S* + E-n+*) 
1 1 3 


Tia ae aa 


The decay of vector mesons V into two pseudo-scalar mesons P, according to (41), also 
depends on one decay constant. Passing from unitary octets to individual particles via for- 
mulae (9), (12), and (28), we obtain the relation 


(47) 


1.73 
g(ot + +n): g(K**+-K tn): o(p > K*K-) = 1 pee cos 0. (48) 
Relations between decay constants refer to the idealized case of exact unitary symmetry. 
In reality, as we have seen, the mass splitting implies that unitary symmetry is only approx- 
imate. When comparing relations obtained with experiment, it is necessary to take sym- 
metry breaking into account. To first order it is sufficient to allow for the mass splitting, 
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i.e. to insert the physical masses into the phase space expressions and the wave functions 
of particles, using SU3-symmetric matrix elements. This gives reasonable agreement with 
experiment. The next step in taking account of SU; breaking consists of introducing correc- 
tions to the matrix elements (i.e. to the effective Lagrangians). New parameters thus appear 
in the theory, connected with breaking terms. In view of the large number of new parameters 
such calculations often turn out not to be very predictive. 

Details of the applications of SU3 symmetry may be found in several reviews.0?2 1") 


§ 10.4. The quark model 


The number of observed resonances is growing rapidly: around 30 meson isospin multi- 
plets and nearly 50 baryon isomultiplets have been confirmed, with a large number of addi- 
tional candidates. In the scheme of unitary multiplets, the stable particles (the octet of 
pseudo-scalar mesons P and the baryon octet B, including the nucleon) do not form a sepa- 
rate class, since the resonances are also classified with respect to octet representations of 
SUs. The level scheme of resonances is reminiscent in its complexity of the level scheme of 
a nucleus or of any other complex system—with the octets P and B and the decimet D as 
ground states. The question arises: Do there exist “more elementary” particles whose 
bound states form both stable particles and resonances? 

In the quark model®”®) it is assumed that these subparticles are quarks q with spin 4. 
In this model the quarks may be considered physical particles, and the fact that they have 
not been observed up till now ascribed to their large mass, or they may be regarded merely 
as convenient mathematical entities. A quark-antiquark pair gg, or any number of them 
(qq)", have integral spins and charges Q, Y. To construct fermions with integral charges Q 
and Y, one needs at least three quarks: qgq. The product of three quarks, 3x3X3 = 
1+8+8+10, contains both the octet and the decimet: the three-quark combination hence 
suffices to describe all known baryons. 

In the usual quark model, mesons appear as bound states of only one quark—antiquark 
pair gq, while the baryons are considered as bound states of the three-quark system qqq. 
States of the type (qq)”, n > 1, in the case of mesons and of the type qqq(qq)", n = 1, in the 
case of baryons, are assumed not to exist. In other words, in the quark model the mesons 
fall only into singlets and octets, while the baryons may be in singlets, octets, and decimets; 
the quark model distinguishes these multiplets from all others. Consequently, in the quark 
model there do not exist states with J = 2 nor baryons with Y = 2 and mesons with |Y| > 1. 
Such states are among the exotic ones mentioned in § 10.1. 

It is possible that these exotic resonances exist but have very large masses and thus are 
not observed in experiment. But even if such resonances are found at higher masses, the 
singlets, octets, and decimets will still remain the most prominent multiplets of SU3. 

Let us assume that quarks behave nonrelativistically in hadrons. The nonrelativistic quark 
model of hadrons provides a classification scheme for hadronic states. In this model, the 
spin of a meson or baryon J is written as the sum of a total quark spin S and an orbital 
angular momentum L(J = Z+S), and one neglects LS coupling and dependence of the 
mass on S?. In this approximation L and S may be thought of as additional quantum num- 
bers for classifying states. 
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The allowed mesonic states of the quark model are the octets and singlets J?° which may 
be formed by a quark-antiquark pair with given orbital L and total spin S angular momenta. 
The mesonic octets form two sequences with S = Oand S = 1. In the first, J = L, andin the 
second J=L—1, L, L+1. The spatial np and charge n¢ parities of the octet J?° are deter- 
mined by the total spin and orbital angular momenta of the quark-antiquark system; 
here, as usual, 71, is equal to the charge parity of the neutral members of the octet. 

The nonrelativistic wave function Y of the quark-antiquark system with given L and S$ 
consists of three factors, referring to the coordinate g, the spin y, and the charge ¢ parts of 
the wave function: 


Y = p*(x12) 45(01, a2) oh Ya, 8). 


Under interchange of the particle coordinates (x1 ++ x2), the functions y” change sign for odd 
L: g(—x12) = (—1)' 9"(x12). The application of spatial reflection P to ¥ thus gives 


PY(1, 2) = nrg) ne(Q) (— 14 P(1, 2) = (—1)*+? P(1, 2), 


since the product of the parities of fermion and antifermion 7,(q) is always negative (see 
§ 6.2). 

The spin wave functions 75(a1, 2) of a system of two particles with spin < is antisymmet- 
ric for S = O and symmetric for S = 1, or y5(o2, 01) = (—1)5+44¥5(o1, 2). Since the total 
wave function of two fermions Y(1, 2) always changes sign under interchange of all varia- 
bles, (1, 2) = —¥(2, 1), the interchange of all variables alone gives 


C(B, a) = (—)E+S C(x, B). 
But for a quark-antiquark system the charge conjugation operator C is 
Cor h Ya, B) aa neh sh =F -a, —), 


which is equivalent to interchanging the charge variables for « = —B, t = Y = 0, i.e. for 
the neutral members of the octet. Hence yc = (—1)**. 

Consequently, in the nonrelativistic quark model, the quantum numbers S, L, J, P, and C 
of the meson octets are connected by the relations np = (—1)4*+,7¢ = (—1)5*5, J = |L-S}, 
|L—S|+1, ..., L+S. These relations hold for the following octets: 


S=0:L=J JPC=0-+,1+-,2-+,3+-, ...; 
S=1:L=0, JP=1--; 

L=1, JPC=oOtt, i++, 2++; 

L=2, JP = 1-~,2--,3--; 

L=3, JPC = 2++, 3++, 4++; etc. 


These meson octets do not include J? = 0-~; 0+~, 17+, 2+7, ..., which, thus, are forbid- 
den from the point of view of the quark model of mesons as gq states. These resonances 
have not, in fact, been observed, and are also among the exotics. 

The ground state of the meson octet levels corresponds to S = 0, L = 0, i.e. to the octet 
of stable mesons 0~ +. Since the energy in the nonrelativistic theory does not depend on spin, 
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in an extended internal symmetry group combining both SU3 and the statistical space-time 
symmetry group—the spin group SU2. The minimal semi-simple group containing the 
direct product SU,X SU, is SU,. Under the above assumptions, the group SU, may de- 
scribe a symmetry of the interaction. If the interaction really possesses SU, symmetry, the 
observed multiplets of particles will correspond to irreducible representations of SU,. The 
group SU, was proposed by Giirsey and Radicati®?® and Sakita.“? In nuclear physics 
an analogous extension of the spin-isospin group (SU,),X(SU,),; to SU, was made some 
time ago by Wigner.“ 

Let us consider a quark with spin i, Its six components ¢,(A = 1... 6) may be denoted 
by two indices: A = (a, j), one of which, « = 1, 2, refers to the spin state, while the other, 
j = 1, 2, 3 refers to the SU3 component. 

The unitary transformations of the quark functions q, are described by 6 by 6 matrices U: 


ga = U,s?gg, UU* = 1. (49) 


The transformations U connect both spin and unitary components of a quark. 
The matrices U form the fundamental representation 6 of the group SUg. The infinitesimal 
form of U may be written in the form 


U=1+i3Nyoy, NX =Ny, TrAy=0, (50) 


where the Hermitian matrices Ay, together with A, = “/ 4.1, are the basis 6 by 6 matrices. 
As a consequence of the restriction Tr Ay = 0 for N ~ 0, the number of independent ma- 
trices Ay is equal to 35; N= 1... 35. The matrices Ay play in SU, the same role as the 
matrices 4, in SU, and the Pauli matrices t, in SU,. 

The matrices Ay may be expressed as a direct product of the matrices o,, o) = 1, acting 
on the spin variables of the quark «, and the matrices 4,, A) = / 3.4 (a=1...8) 
acting on the SU, index of the quark j. Let us replace N by a double index: N = (k, a). 
Then 


Ava = GoX ha, 
Axo = 0nXAo, (51) 
Aka = OnXAg : 
For example, 
OK 0 0 
Axs = (° —O;L a} (52) 
0 0 0 


where 0 denotes the null 2 by 2 matrix. The matrices Ay are orthonormal: 
Tr (AyAn’) = 46nn’. (53) 
The commutation relations for Ay may be obtained using expression (51): 
[Ay, Am] = 2iFrmz A, = =6(N,M,L=1... 35); (54) 


the structure constants Fyyyz Will be defined in terms of f,,, and 4. 
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From the explicit form (51) of the matrices Ay, it follows that there are five diagonal 
matrices among them: Ao3, A30, Ag, Ags, 433. The matrices Ags and Ap, are related to the 
electric charge Q and the quark hypercharge. Y: 


1 1 
QO = ~— Ags +—= Abs, pos (55) 
2 


V3 V3 
while Ago is related to the third component of the quark spin: J3 = 4Ago. Similarly one 
can show that A33 characterizes the quark magnetic moment. The eigenvalues of these 
diagonal matrices uniquely distinguish the various components q, of the quark. 
From (51) and (55) it also follows that the matrices $Aog generate SU3 transformations 
on the quark, while the matrices +A, generate spin rotations. It is sometimes convenient to 
consider the strange quark spin J?: 


Le oer ae ee 
H=Ty ( 5 Aya) (56) 
along with the spin +.A,. 

As in the case of SU3, the matrices U and U* in SU, are not unitarily equivalent, so that 
quarks q4 with an upper SU, index transform according to the independent conjugate rep- 
resentation 6*: 

q4= (U*)4gq? = g(U*)s*. (57) 
Using q4, one may describe antiquarks. 

The irreducible representations of the group SU, may be constructed using the tensor 
method used earlier for SUz and SU3. However, in SU, the isotropic tensors are 63 and two 
antisymmetric tensors of sixth rank e42©?®F and e,scpzr. AS in the case of unitary 
symmetry, the representations of the group SU, with integral charge Q and hypercharge Y 
are described by functions transforming as the product of 3 quarks (# is an integer) and 
any number of quark-antiquark pairs. The simplest representations will correspond to 
three quarks gqq and the pair qg. The product of a quark q, and an antiquark q° 


gag? = %94909° + (G49? — §949¢9°) (58) 
may be decomposed into an SU, singlet q-4° and a 35-plet: 
6x6" = 1435. (59) 


Thus the wave function of the 35-plet is a mixed SU, tensor of second rank © ,? with zero 
trace: 64 = 0. ®% transforms according to the regular representation of SU,: accord- 
ing to (9.49) 


@’ = UGU-1. (60) 


Let (2J+1, n) denote the SU3 multiplet x containing particles with spin J. The quark 6 
and the antiquart 6” have spin-unitary spin content: 


6 = (2,3), 6° = (2, 3°). (61) 
The product 6 x6” then contains the following particles: 
6x6" = (2, 3) x(2, 3") = (1+3, 148) = (1, +0, 8)+G, 1) +, 8)] = 1435, (62) 
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from which it follows that the 35-plet contains a meson octet with spin 0, and a singlet and 
an octet of mesons with spin I.All particles of the 35-plet must have negative spatial parity, 
as the relative parity of a quark and antiquark is negative (since the quarks are of spin =). 
An explicit expression for the 35-plet ®,? in terms of the unitary octets P/ and P® and the 
singlet V2? may be obtained by passing to the spin-unitary spin index A = (z, i): 


Oi — —_| d'Pi+ of.| Vit —. VS) 63 

valtteee (Msgr) i 
Thus the multiplet 35 contains the mesons z, K, n, @, K”, «, and g, where the vector mesons 
enter naturally as a nonet and not an octet. 

From the product of three quarks g,, 43, Yc one may form the following irreducible 
representations: (a) asymmetric SU, spinor ®,45-) with 56 components; (b) an antisymmet- 
ric SU, spinor D.45¢, with 20 components; (c) a spinor Di4rgcy Of mixed symmetry with 
70 components. 

In the reduction of the product of three quarks the 70-plet occurs twice: 


6xX6X6 = 20+ 36+2X70, 


The three-quark combinations qqq may have spin 3 or +. Thusif one assigns baryon number 
B, = % to the quarks, such combinations can describe the lowest-lying baryons. To combine 
the lowest baryonic SU, multiplets into one SU, multiplet, one must choose an SU, rep- 
resentation which contains both an octet and a decimet. Now the baryon decimet with spin 
3. is contained only in one three-quark combination, corresponding to the representation 56: 


56 = (2X8)+(4% 10). (64) 


Aside from the decimet, 56 contains also the baryon octet. Consequently, the representation 
56 may be chosen for the baryons. Let us write the 56-plet in terms of the decimet and octet 
states: 


Deascy = Pai, aj, yxy = PapyyDigny + a {eijBu Caplly + €j1Bi CpMa + €xitBj Cyallp}> (65) 
Here Y,,5,, and u, are the spin wave functions for particles with spins 3 and +, Dixy is 
the decimet (4, ¥*, =*, Q-) and B,’ is the octet (N, 3, 5, A). 

Thus hadrons with different spins and SU3 properties may be combined into meson and 
baryon SU, multiplets. In SU, multiplets, all particles have the same parity. The meson 
octet J? = 07 (eight components) and the nonet of vector mesons J? = 1~ (27 components) 
form a 35-plet. The baryon octet J? = 4+ (16 components) and the decimet J? = 3* (40 
components) form the 56-plet; the conjugate multiplet 56" consists of the Aatbaryone: 
Orbitally excited multiplets (see § 10.4) also exist: for example, there is evidence for multi- 
plets of 35, L = 1 mesons Cis Ot, 1+, 2+); 35, L = 2 mesons (J” = 17, 27, 37); 70, 
L=1 baryons (J? = 3-, 3-, 5-); 56, L=2 baryons (J? = 3+, $*, $*, $*); and 
possibly some others. While none of these multiplets is completely filled, the missing 
states are predominantly hyperons or J = Y = 0 mesons, both of which are more difficult 
to detect than nonstrange baryons or J = 1, ¥Y = 0 mesons. Candidates for all of these 
latter two types have, in fact, been found for the multiplets just mentioned. 
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Some recent developments* 


The quarks just used to construct hadrons and those by which current algebra is realized 
(§ 15.2) cannot be the same.“ A transformation between the two types of quark has recent- 
ly been constructed by Melosh,“*” with many interesting consequences.“*) Among these 
we may note: (a) a new discussion of the magnetic moment ratio p,/yu, =—+%, one of 
the early results of SU,,“% (b) a relaxation of the (wrong) result |G,/G,| = = usually ob- 
tained in the quark model (see§§ 15.3, 15.4: experimentally, {|G,/G,| = 1.25), and (c)a 
new understanding of the decays and photoproduction of resonances. The reader is refer- 
red to the literature*” for details. 


t [Translator’s note : This brief guide to recent references replaces a subsection in the original text on mag- 
netic moments. } 


CHAPTER 11 


THE S-MATRIX, CURRENTS, AND CROSSING 
SYMMETRY 


IN THIS chapter we shal] study interpolating fields, currents, and properties of crossing- 
symmetric amplitudes. 

By introducing interpolating fields one may formulate the principle of microcausality in 
terms of a locality condition for these fields. In a Lagrangian formalism, the interpolating 
fields (x) should satisfy equations of motion for interacting fields. We shall examine their 
local values, which have the same Lorentz transformation and internal symmetry properties 
as the asymptotic fields. The matrix elements of the interpolating fields are directly related 
to observable quantities. They may be connected with elements of the S-matrix using a 
reduction formula. 

The local quantities having direct dynamical meaning are currents. In the Lagrangian for- 
malism, currents are constructed explicitly from fields. We shall examine currents (similarly 
to fields) as loca] quantities characterized by their transformation properties (which are those 
of the corresponding interpolating fields). 

Interpolating fields and currents are a convenient basis in which to derive crossing sym- 
metry. As a consequence of this general property of the amplitude, the same function of 
momenta describes the amplitude for different (crossing-conjugate) processes. This property 
restricts the range of independent dynamical quantities in a theory. The invariant amplitudes 
F, (see § 7.5), as functions of the momentum variables s, 7, u, will now refer to al] crossing- 
conjugate processes. For readers in need of specifics, we also indicate in this chapter how 
to construct crossing matrices for the groups SU2 and SU3. 


§ 11.1. Interpolating fields, currents, and the reduction formula 


The scattering matrix is a unitary operator connecting the asymptotic in- and out-states: 
Jin) = S|out), which describe the initial and final configurations of particles under scat- 
tering. The S-matrix contains al] the information about the interactions of particles. 

Asymptotic states may be constructed using creation operators applied to the vacuum 
(see § 4.5). For example, in the case of the scattering 1+2 + 3+4 of particles with spin J’ 
and masses m, (r = 1, 2, 3, 4), we may write the S-matrix element as 


(Pas %33 Pas %q| S| Pas O13 Pos F2) = (O} C3 oul Pas 3) C4 out( Pas 4) Chin( Pas %r) CZin(P2»%)|0), (1) 
16* 229 
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where c,i, (p, 0) and c,;, (p, @) are the creation and annihilation operators for the rth 
out out 
particle: p? = m?. 
Let us pass from creation and annihilation operators to local in- and out-fields ®,, (x). 
out 
These fields satisfy the equations of motion for free fields. They are connected with one 


another by the same relation as the in- and out- creation and annihilation operators: 
®,,(x) = SPour(x)S—2 
Expressions for free fields in terms of creation and annihilation operators were obtained 
in Chapter 5 for arbitrary spin and for various higher spin wave functions. The formulae of 
Chapter 5 also allow one to find the creation and annihilation operators. 
We shall limit the discussion to the fields ®,, (x) and y,, (x) for particles with spins 


out out 


J = Oand J = 5. The creation and annihilation operators for neutral spinless particles 


are related to fields by 


+ _ _? 3 @. Apeikx 
6.00 = Gi | Ot 0 Be 


(2) 


Cin (k) = | @xb (x) Boe-**, 
out out 


i 
(27)32 
where fi Ofe = fi(Of2) —(Ofi)f2. For a particle with spin +, the creation operators a*, b* 
and annihilation operators a, b are 
ipx 


ain (p, a) = capt | PrP (0) yap, a)je~ ’ 


out 


out 


1 = —ipx 
bin (Pp, 0) = cae |? XO(P.9) Pain Ge ae 
; (3) 
ee eee 3 37) rs px 
ain (P, a) = (2n)32 fe Xxi( p, 0) Yavin (xe Pr, 


1 
ete fm, ipx 
bia (Ps 8) = aa a *Pia (x) von, a)er*, 


where u and v are the Dirac wave functions (see § 5.2). Equations (2) may be verified by 
inserting the explicit expressions for ®,, (x) (e.g., from (4.93) with a = b= c). When 


out 


checking (3) using (5.24) and (5.28), one must use the orthogonality condition o(p, o)y,X< 
u(—p, o) = 0. 

Let us introduce the interpolating local fields (x) and p(x). The locality of an interpo- 
lating field means, first of all, that under transformations of the Poincaré group it transforms 
in the same way as the corresponding in- and out-fields; for example: 


eiPay(x)e-!Pa = y(x+a), (4) 
UO, A) p(x) U-10, A) = S(A-) y(A(A)x), 


and, secondly, that the causality condition holds in the form 


{y(x), p*)} = 0, [P(x), O(»)] = 0 (5) 
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for (x—y)? < 0. In (4), S(A) is the Lorentz transformation matrix (5.22) for the Dirac 
field. 

It is assumed that the interpolating fields ®(x) and y(x) have the same internal symmetry 
properties as the asymptotic fields ®,, (x) and y;, (x). The interpolating fields are taken to 

out out 

describe the interaction in the scattering process, even when the Lagrangian is not written 
down explicitly. 

Let us consider a scattering process as a function of time and identify the asymptotic in- 
state with the state of the system for x» + — «, and the out-state with the state for xp + + . 
The fields ®,, (x) are then limits of the field ®(x) for x, +—e(+ 0). These limits are 


out 


taken in the weak convergence sense, i.e. in the sense of asymptotic equality of matrix 


elements of ®(x) and ®,, (x) on the mass shell k? = m?: 
out 


lim — f d®x(A| G(x) —Bp,(x) | B) Goet** = 0, 


Xo —> + 090 


lim f d8x(A|®(x)—®ig(x) | B) Geet ** = 0. 


xXo->— 0 


(6) 


Here | A) and | B) are normalized states (i.e. wave packets). The conditions (6) apply to all 
matrix elements of ®,, and ®,,,. For example, when the upper sign is chosen, the first of 
eqns. (6) is equivalent to the condition 
lim (A|c*(k, x0)—cou(k)| B) = 0, 
Xp —> + 00 

where the operator ct (k, xo) is obtained from the interpolating field ®(x) by the same rule (2) 
used to obtain the creation operator c7,,(k) from ®,,,(x). One may interpret the remaining 
cases in (6) analogously. 

The condition corresponding to (6) for the spinor fields p(x), @(x)and y,, (x), Pi, (x) must, 

ou 


out 
according to (3), be written in the form 


lim _ J Px(A'1 92) ~ Pous(x) |B’) aul p, o)em'P* = 0, 
,, fim J dax(A" | Px) —Pour(x) |B’) a0, a)e'* = 0, 
_ lim _ J exit p, 0) 04d | y2)—voul2) Be" = 0, " 
Jim _ J @x0(p, 0) yA" | yx) —pout(x)| B’e“7* = 0. 


x 

Definitions (6) and (7) have meaning only for stable particles, since unstable particles do 

not have asymptotic in- and out-fields (see § 2.3). However, if one neglects the interaction 

giving rise to the decay, these formulae also may be used for unstable particles. The stabil- 
ity of a single-particle state may be expressed in the form of the condition 


|p, o; in) = | p, o; out) = | p, a). (8) 


We shall normalize interpolating fields in the same way as asymptotic fields—via the 
matrix element of the interpolating field between the vacuum [0) and a single-particle 
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state. In view of the stability of the single-particle state, this matrix element is the same as for 
the free field. Hence 


(0|®(0)| k) = (0/1 Pia (0)| k) = ogre 
(9) 


1 
(01 9(0)| p, &) = (Ol Pin (0)! p, «) = nye WP. 2). 


Interpolating fields may not satisfy the same equations as free fields. We thus introduce 
scalar and spinor currents: 


J(x) = —(@+m) G(x) = K(x) G(x), 
n(x) = (iy 8,—-%) p(x) = D(x) v(x), (10) 
AX) = — (68,00) y"+x9(x)) = B(x) D(x. 


The matrix element of the current between the vacuum and a single-particle state (corre- 
sponding to the interpolating field) vanishes: 


(Ol J(x)|k) = 0, (Ol n(x) p, o) = 0, (11) 


since single-particle states describe free particles. 
As a consequence of the locality of the fields, the currents are also local. They have a local 
transformation law analogous to (4) and commute or anticommute for space-like intervals : 


[J(x), JO] = {n), H)} = 0 when (x—y) < 0. (12) 


We shall not consider equal-time commutators of currents at present. 

Let us now derive an expression connecting the scattering matrix with the matrix elements 
of currents. In the scattering process 1+2 + 3+4 let particle 2 have spin 0. Then the matrix 
elements of S—1, according to (1), (2), and (6), is equal to 


3, 4, out | cig (Pe) | l)— es 4, out| Cout( Pe) | 1) 


=— apr [es 4, out | P(x) — Dour(x) | 1 Oye? 


=~ eae [ane 4, out | J(x)| le 


In passing to the final formula in (13) we use the mass shell condition p? = m?, the condition 
(8), the definition (10), and the fact that integrals over space-like surfaces must vanish for 
normalized states (i.e. for wave packets). 

In expression (13) one may separate out a 6-function: 


(3, 4] S=111, 2) = - ARE (p+ pa—Ps—Pa)@, 4 out! (0), 


so that the 7-matrix element is equal to 


(3, 4|/T|1, 2) = (3, 4, out | J(0)| 1). (14) 


-CayF 
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Analogously, one may obtain a formula for the case that particle 1 has spin +: 


(3, 41TH, 2) = ya Bx 4, out H(0)12). (15) 


Let us return to (13) and repeat the operation of replacing the creation or annhilation opera- 
tor by an interpolating field and then by a current. Let particles 2 and 4 be identical and 
have spin J = 0. We then find using (2) and (6) that 


i 
(3, 4, out| J(O)| 1) = (3| cour(pa) J(0)| 1) = —- Gar | ave"? KO) (3|T@ (») JO))| 1), 
(16) 
since, by virtue of (11), the term with c;,(p,)| 1) does not contribute to (16), even when par- 
ticles 1 and 4 are identical. 
The symbol T(A(xo) B(o)) introduced in formula (16) denotes the time-ordered product 
{or T-product) of fields: 


fe 
T(A(xo) Bio) = | A(Xo) BU) or Xo > o> (17) 
+ Bio) A(xo) for yo> Xo, 
and the sign + distinguishes boson fields (+) from fermion fields (—). The matrix element 
of the operator S—1 may now be written in a form symmetric with respect to ®(x) and 


Dy): 
(3, 4|S—1|1,2)=— Oat | d4x diye iPe*+ipey K(x) (3| T(G(x)P(y))| 1) K(y). (18) 


Formulae (13), (15), and (18) are examples of the Lehmann-Symanzik-Zimmermann 
reduction formula.“ If one applies these formulae consecutively to all creation and anni- 
hilation operators in the matrix element (3, 4, out| 1, 2, in), the quantity (3, 4|S—1|1, 2) 
may be expressed in terms of the vacuum expectation value of T-products of interpolating 
fields. 

If all particles are identical and spinless, but are in different states, one finds without 
trouble that 


(3, 4[ S|, 2) = fates... da ff,(xs) foi(xa) K(x) K(x) 
X (0 | T(@(x1) B(x2) B(xs)B(x4)) | 0) K(2e1) K(x2) fo,(%1) foxlx2), (19) 


where K acts to the right and K acts to the left. The wave function f,(x) of a particle with 
momentum p is 


1 ; 
fx) = (2n)3?2 ie 


Formula (19) has the form that would follow if each creation operator cj(p) and annihila- 
tion operator c,,,(p) were replaced by 


ch(p) ~ —i f d*xB(x) K(x) f(x), 


ce (20) 
Cou) ~ —i f dx f(x) K(x) (x) 
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with differentiation performed after calculating the expectation value of the T-product of 
the operators D(x). 

For scattering of fermions one must fix the order of fermion operators from the beginning, 
since it affects the sign of the expression. We shall write the fermion operators in the same 
order as they appear in the matrix element: (3, 4, out] = (0 @o4,(3) @our(4) and | 1, 2, in) = 

ais(1) ajf(2)|0). 


When all particles are identical and have spin + the scattering matrix is 


(3, 4|S|1, 2) = f dtxy ... d4xsii(ps, 63) (pa, 04) D(xs) D(x) 
X (0] T (pls) y(x4) P(x1) H(%2)) | 0) D(x1) D(x2) u(pr, 01) ul p2, 62) 


1 . 
X Gaye exp {—i(pixit poxe—p3x3—paxa)}. (21) 


Equation (21) has the same form as if each annihilation operator a,,, were replaced by 





Gout( DP, 0) OS age [anv o) eiPx(D)(x) v(x), (22) 
and each creation operator a, by 
ai(p, 0) ~—~ = er | dbx) D(x) ulp, o)e-?*. (23) 


In the case of antiparticles, the rule changes in form. Repeating the derivation, but sub- 
stituting b, b+ for the original operators a, a*, we find that for antiparticles each annihilation 
operator must be represented in (22) by the expression 


box. 8) ~ ang | dtxp(x) Dx) w(p, ode”, (24) 
and each creation operator by the expression 
bil0. 0) ~ aan | tse, oem D (25) 


It is assumed here that the operators D(x) are applied after calculating the T-product of the 
operators p and #. 

Analogously it is not hard to show that when all particles are identical and have spin 1 
one must replace the creation and annihilation operators according to the rule 


680, 2) ~ ae | dtxe,(p, Ay eR (x) BAX), 
i b., (26) 
Cout(P> A) ~ Gaye | dx B(x) K(x) e“(p, Aje~”*, 


where B“(x) is an interpolating vector field, and e,(p, 4) is a wave function for a particle of 
spin 1 (see § 5.4). 
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As in the case of particles with spin 0 and i, one must first calculate the T-product of the 
operators B,, BY, after which one performs the differentiation K(x) and finds the vacuum 
expectation value. The reduction formulae (19) and (21) for the scattering process 1+2 — 
3+4 are easily generalized to the case of any number of particles of different types 
(if one assumes that identical particles are in different states). In the general case, one must 
use the substitution rules (20), (22)-(26), performing the differentiation operations K(x) 
and (D(x) after calculating the T-product of all interpolating field operators. One then calcu- 
lates the vacuum expectation value of the T-product. 

Since the wave functions f(x), u(p, o), and e,(p, 4) are known, all dynamical information 
is contained in the vacuum expectation values of the products of interpolating field opera- 
tors. The differentiation operators K(x) and (D(x) lead us to currents and equal-time commu- 
tators. 

We note that in the two-particle scattering case 1+2 - 3+ 4, the T-product in (18) may 
be reexpressed in terms of the retarded commutator 0(x—y) [®(x), P(y)], where (x) is the 
step function: 8(x) = 1 for xo > 0; &(x) = 0 for x, < 0. Then 


(3, 4|S—1]1, 2) = — dtx dtyeiPsetinuy 
x K(x) 3 H(x—y) [O(2), O()]| 1) KG). (27) 


We shall leave it to the reader to verify that the difference between expressions (27) and (18) 
really vanishes if the momenta p, and p, are in the physical region. 


§ 11.2. Crossing symmetry 
Let us consider, along with the reaction 


a+b-c+d _ — (s-channel) (28) 


two other crossed reactions obtained from (28) by replacing a particle in the initial (final) 
state by an antiparticle in the final (initial) state: 


a+t-~b+d_  (t-channel), (29) 
a+d-~>c+b — (u-channel). (30) 


In our study of the kinematics of the S-matrix (§ 7.2) it was mentioned that in the s-, t-, and 
u-channels the square of the energy in the c.m.s. was given respectively by the invariant 
variables 

S=(patps), t= (Pa—Pc)?, U = (Pa—Pa)*- (31) 


When passing from the s-channel reaction (28) to the crossed ¢-channel reaction (29), the 
momenta of particles p, and p, with ps9, Po > 0 are replaced by the antiparticle momenta 
—p,and —p, with p.o, Py < 0. The crossing transformation from (28) to (29) must be distin- 
guished from the total reflection 6, under which all particles are replaced by antiparticles 
and the order of the process reversed: +d > a+6. 
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Let all particles a, b, c, and d be charged bosons with spin 0 (e.g.,a*+K~ +at+K~-. 
Let us denote the z- and K-fields by 2(x) and ®(x). Consider the function 


MPa .++ Pa) = fem .. « AixgellPoxt + Pers Pexe— Pax) iG Gay) 


X {K (x01) K(%2) (0| Toc? (x1) D(a) (x3) ©* (x4) | 0) K(x) K(x} 
= (2x)4 O( Pat Po —Pc—Pa) Fis, L u), (32) 


assuming that it is defined for both signs of the time component p,, of each of the four- 
VeCtOrs Pas Pos Pes Pa- Phen, according to (20), for momenta in the physical s-channel region 
(p? = mi; p? > 0) this function is proportional to the amplitude for the process (28), or 


at+K- +~at+K-. 


For momenta in the physical t-channel region (p? = mj} Pao» Pao > 93 Pt» Poo < 9), the 
function (32) is proportional to the amplitude for the process (29), or 


attn~ +Kt+K-, 


and for momenta in the physical u-channel region (p? = m}; Pays Poo > 95 Pro» Pao < 9)s 
the function (32) is proportional to the amplitude for the process (30), or 


nmt+Kt +at+K*. 


Moreover, changing the sign of all time components for each of the three cases, we obtain 
three more physical regions referring to the three processes connected with those listed 
above by total reflection 6: 

m-+Kt+ +2-4+Kyt, 

K-~+K+ +2-+4+21, 

w-+K- +2-+K-. 


Of course, the physical regions in the (s, ¢, w)-plane for reactions related by 6 are identical. 

Thus the expression (32) describes six different processes depending on the range of the 
variables pj. When C-invariance holds (i.e. when one neglects the weak interactions), 
expression (32) will then describe 12 processes. 

Consequently, (32), obtained using a local theory for M(p, ... pq), is consistent with its 
being an analytic function of momenta in a connected region of complex momentum space 
that includes all physical regions of crossed processes. This analyticity property has been 
proven in perturbation theory.“ The function M(p, ... pg) isan analytic amplitude which 
will be called simply “the amplitude” in what follows. 

For scalar particles the analytic amplitude (32) depends on momenta through the invari- 
ant variables s, f, wu connected by the relation s+f+u = 2m? + 2m, and is the invariant 
amplitude in the sense of § 7.5: 


SM pa... Pa) = F(s, t,u). 


Let us denote the invariant amplitudes in the s-, f-, and u- channels by F(s, tf, u), F(t, u, 5), 
and F“(u, s, t), always writing the square of the energy in the c.m.s. as the first variable and 
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the momentum transfer as the second. These amplitudes are values of the same function 
——the analytic amplitude F(s, t, u)—in the physical regions of the respective channels: 


F%(s, t, u) = F(s, t,u) in the s-channel, 
F'(t, s, u) = F(s, t, uv) in the t-channel, 
F(u, t, s) = F(s, t,u) in the u-channel. 


On the other hand, if we know the amplitude in the s-channel Fs, t, u), by performing an 
analytic continuation with respect to psy and p, into the region pyo, Po < 0, we obtain the 
amplitude for the process in the f-channel, and analytically continuing into the region py, 
Pap < 0, we obtain the amplitude in the u-channel. 

If particles 1, 2, 3, and 4 are baryons with spin + we start with (21), which is written in the 
s-channel as 


(3, 4|S—1]1, 2) = i"( Ps, 3) wpa, 04) MEX p, . +» Pg) U,( Py, 91) Ual Pos G2), 


where we have separated out the spinor amplitude matrix [see (7.70)] 
1 Ay > 
MES Py ++ Py) = ar | .. A x4) DE (x3) DF (x4) 


X (O| T (pa(x3) po (xa) P’ (x1) P (x2) | OY 
x Dt(x1) D3(x2) exp {—i(pixitpoxe—psxs—paxa)}- (33) 


One may easily verify that if the reaction in the s-channel is proton-proton scattering: 
p+p-~ptp, 


then the matrix M(p, . . . p,) for Po, P99 < 0, contracted with the Dirac spinors 5*(—p,, 03), 
i*( Py, 4), Us(—Po» Fp), and u,(p,, 0), will describe the crossing-conjugate proton-antiproton 
reaction in the ¢-channel:* 

p+p- ptp. 


Here the momenta of the physical particles will be p,, — po, —P3, Py: 

The u- and t-channel reactions coincide in this case, and the amplitude in the u-channel 
may be obtained from the same spinor amplitude (33) contracted with the Dirac spinors 
F(—Pg, 04); T*(Pss Fg) Vy(—Po, 02), and u,(p,, 0,). Thus all of these crossed (and also 6- and 
C-conjugate) reactions are characterized by one spinor analytic amplitude (33). 

If particles 1, 2, 3, and 4 have arbitrary spins, then relying on the formulae of Chapter 5 
for localized fields and wave functions with arbitrary spin, we may easily construct an 
analogous expression of the type (33). If one chooses the wave functions u,(p,, o,) (r = 1, 2, 
3, 4), to describe particles, it is obvious that such an expression will define the spinor ampli- 
tude Mir p, ... py) introduced in § 7.5. Concrete formulae of the type (32) connecting a 
spinor amplitude with a vacuum expectation value of interpolating fields were really neces- 
sary only to illustrate the analyticity of the amplitude. Thus we shall consider the spinor 
amplitude 7": as analytic without appealing to concrete formulae. 


Tale 


t In reactions with baryons the channels are usually designated so that t-channel is bosonic, i.e. contains 
a baryon and an antibaryon in the initial and final states. 
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The expansion of the spinor amplitude 7; p, ... p,) in terms of invariant ampli- 
tudes F(s, t, u) was considered in general in § 7.5 [see (7.77)]. For an analytic amplitude, 
one may use the kinematic covariants X,(p, . . . p,) associated with any of the crossed chan- 
nels, whichever is most convenient for expanding the amplitude in a given channel. 

The momentum variables for a given channel usually include the total momentum of the 
states and both relevant momenta (in the initial and final states of the channel), allowing 
one both to write the invariant energy easily and to take account very simply of particle 
identity. Thus “natural” sets of momenta are: 


s-channel: 
P= pit+pe, s= P*, 
P=+(Pi—p2),  p’ = 3(P3—Ps); 
t-channel: 
A= = = —Ps, = a, 
iy Pi = po-ps ; (34) 
K = 3(P1+Pa), = (pet pa), 
KQ=v=H(s-u), K+ 0? = Hs+u); 
u-channel: 


4=pi-m=p3—p2, u= 2, 
= +(pit pa), = 3(pat Da). 


The corresponding XP, p, p’) X(A, K, Q), ... are called s-channel covariants, t-channel 
covariants, etc. If they have matrix indices [as in (33) or (7.80)], it is convenient to group 
them separately for the initial and final states of the channel. In particular, the covariants 
(7.80) are a natural set for the r-channel; the indices of each of the two independent sets 
of y-matrices [see (7.80’)] refer to the wave functions of the same (initial or final) state. 

The spinor amplitude may be expanded in terms of covariants in any channel: 


MM py... py) = 2 Fs, t, u) XP, ps p’) 


= DANG, u, ) XA, K, Q) = VFM, 5,1) Xd, K, 0). (35) 
1 


The expansion in terms of ¢-channel invariants is convenient in studying elastic scattering 
(in the s-channel) and reflections. The sets of invariant amplitudes F®, F”, and F™ are 
connected by linear relations whose coefficients form crossing matrices. To calculate a cross- 
ing matrix f(s, t) one must find the expansion of s-channel covariants in terms of t-channel 
ones: 


Xi(P, P D’) = YBuls, t) XA, K, Q). (36) 


The expansions (35) and (36) must be such that the invariant amplitudes do not contain 
kinematic singularities (see § 7.5). This holds in particular if the elements of the crossing 
matrix are constants. The calculation of spinor crossing matrices may be found in the 
literature.0° 
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Crossing symmetry and identical particles 


If any of thecrossed reactions coincide or differ by a 6-reflection, the amplitudes in these 
channels must be equal (up to a sign in the case of crossed fermions). This entails an addition- 
al crossing symmetry of the amplitude. For example, the s-channel reaction 2* +27 > 
n+ +2~ coincides with the f-channel reaction. Consequently, the analytic (invariant) 
amplitude will be symmetric in s and f: 


F(s, t, u) = F(t, s, u). (37) 


For particles with spin, it is convenient to use the expansion (35) in which the covariants 
have simple behavior under crossing (e.g. are multiplied by + 1). 

Crossing symmetry is a consequence of the identity of particles in the initial or final states 
of at least one of the crossed processes. For instance, the reactions 1+2 ~ 1+4 (s-channel) 
and 1+4 + 1+2 (u-channel) differ only by a 6-reflection; in the t-channel (1+ 1 + 2+4), 
the initial state contains identical particles. In the process 1+2 -- 3+ 4, crossing symmetry 
is possible only if at least one of the pairs 1 and 2, 1 and 3, 1 and 4, 2 and 4, 3 and 4, or2 
and 3 consists of identical particles. In the example considered above, the u-channel contains 
four identical particles: a+ +2* + a* +27. 

Let the initial state in the s-channel have two identical particles: 1+ 1 + 3+4; interchang- 
ing them can only change the sign of the amplitude if 1 is a fermion. Under this interchange, 
Pi <= p2 and ¢ + u. Consequently, if one chooses s-channel covariants to be even or odd 
under this interchange: 


XEA(P, P,P’) =LEXEL(P, —P, p’) (38) 
(— for fermions), the invariant amplitudes will possess crossing symmetry: 
FPS, t, u) = EF Ms, u, 1). (39) 


If the theory is invariant with respect to charge conjugation, crossing symmetry is also 
possible when in the s-channel particles 2 and 4 are identical and particles 1 and 3 are neutral. 
For example, if the s-channel is 2°+p + w°+p, the u-channel is2°+p ~ w°+p which is 
related to the s-channel process by charge conjugation. 

Helicity amplitudes have more complex analytic properties***"*®) and behavior under 
crossing“3*14) than spinor amplitudes. The source of these complications may be seen from 
(33) for the spinor amplitude in baryon-baryon scattering. To obtain the helicity amplitude 
in the s-channel one must contract the spinor amplitude (33) with Dirac “helicity” wave 
functions u(p, A) and ap, A), while the r-channel helicity amplitude is obtained by contraction 
of the same analytic amplitude (33) with other helicity bispinors: 7°(—py,, 44), u*(Ds, 43), etc. 
[Helicity wave functions are given in (5.29), (5.31), and (5.38), in which the matrix a must be 
written in the helicity basis, according to (4.61) and (4.63); see also §§ 4.5 and 7.4.] 

Multiplication by wave functions introduces additional kinematic factors; one thus loses 
the local transformation law for 4. When passing from one channel to another the sets of 
helicity amplitudes transform among themselves linearly (via “helicity” crossing matrices). 
The analytic form of helicity amplitudes is the same as that of invariant amplitudes only 
up to kinematic singularities.49*"") (These are additional conditions at thresholds and 
pseudo-thresholds and for forward scattering; see § 7.5.) 
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§ 11.3. Crossing matrices for SU, and SU; 


Crossing symmetry relates amplitudes in different channels. An amplitude in one channel, 
when analytically continued into the physical region of another channel, becomes an 
amplitude for a process in this channel. If the interaction has isospin or unitary symmetry, 
one must relate amplitudes with given spinor or unitary multiplicity in different channels. 
This relation is given by crossing matrices. 

Let us consider the isospin-conserving scattering process 


a+b-+c+d_ (s-channel) 

The relativistically invariant s-channel amplitude 

(e, d|T|a, b) = D/TIM%(s, t, u) Ae, dla, b) (40) 
may be expanded in terms of scattering amplitudes 7”) with definite isospin J; the quan- 
tities 2, may be expressed in terms of Clebsch-Gordan coefficients and the phases «, (see 
§ 8.3): 

Aa, b\c, d) = eaeveceac(a, b; 1) c(c, d; 1), (41) 
where the Clebsch-Gordan coefficient is 

c(@, bs 1) = Talplaalsp | Jalol, Isat Isp). (42) 
A similar expansion may be written for the amplitude in the t-channel: 
(6, d|T|a, ¢) = TIM, s, u),(b, d|a, 2), (43) 


and in the w-channel: 


(6, c|T\a, d) = Yu, t, s) Arle, Bla, d). (44) 


As a consequence of crossing symmetry, all three amplitudes (40), (43), and (44) are values 
of the same function of momenta in different physical regions, and each of these amplitudes 
when continued into another physical region becomes the amplitude of the crossed process. 
Thus, performing the analytic continuation, we must set (40) = (43) = (44), or 


YTM%s, t, u)A,(c, da, b) = YOU, t, s)Ar(c, bla, d) = x T{(t, 8, u) AB, d|a, é). (45) 
The isospin crossing matrixes X,, and X,, relate the isospin amplitudes T{? and T, T&?, 


and Ti"): 
T= (Xai T, (46) 


T= ys (Xa) TY. (47) 
To calculate crossing matrices one must choose the phases of single-particle states with 


respect to those basis isospin states | J, Js) (transforming as o',) for which one may use 
Clebsch-Gordan coefficients (see § 8.3). When calculating X,, and X,, one must first pass 
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from the single-particle states |a) and |b) to the basis isospin states | J, J;). Replacing 
|b) by (B| introduces the phase 
os a 


which was defined above in (8.31) and (8.32). 
Using the orthogonality properties of Clebsch-Gordan coefficients, we find, from (45), 


(Xs)ir = p,menecla, b; I) c(a, d; I) c(a, —c; I')c(—b, d; 1’). (48) 


X,, and X,, are defined analogously. If the order of multiplication of states is reversed, so 
that instead of |a, b) one considers |b, a), the crossing matrices acquire a phase factor 
[from the symmetry property of the covariants (3.8)]: 


c(a, b; 1) = (1-2 e(b, a; 1). (49) 

Let us consider the following crossed processes : 

S4+K—> Ltn (s-channel), 

845 +Kia (t-channel), (50) 

St+x2+2+K  (uchannel). 
Recalling that the particle isospins are J, = 5, k= +, I, = 1, I, = 1, we may write the 
isotopic structure of these processes as: 

() a+3 +141, TP,7Ps 

() gtl-Psel, TP, TP; (51) 

(i) Fer 14F, 7H, 799, 


We have also written the isospin amplitudes in each channel in (51). Inserting the values of 
the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients, we find, from (45), 


2 = 
TO = —V/2 T2992 1/278, 
2 
T® = 2(789_TA%, 


Ae (- z Gl 
2 


—~3 3 


(52) 


The phase in the antiparticle multiplets © and K has been taken into account; see (8.31), 
(8.32), and § 10.1. It is often convenient to calculate using specific members of isospin 
multiplets. The isospin crossing matrices are given in Table A.6.“*) 

In the case of SU3, the calculation of the crossing matrices follows the same scheme as in 
the case of the isospin group SU2. The symbol J in (40)-(47) must be replaced by the index n 
denoting the multiplets 1, 8, 85, 10, 10°, of the group SU;, while instead of the Clebsch- 
Gordan coefficients c(a, b; 1) one must insert the coefficients of the group SU3 considered 
in § 10.3: 

c(a, b; n) = C a 7) = HaXb, n)c(b, a; n). (53) 


Va Wm Vp 
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Replacing the particle b by theantiparticle ¢ entails replacing u, by u; and », by —», in (53). 
Since the SU; coefficients c(a, b; n) have different symmetry from that of SU2 coefficients, 
in a symmetry relation of the type (49) a different phase &, enters‘). The factors &, 
depend upon the representations a, b, and the multiplet # in the product a X b (Table 11.1). 


TABLE 11.1 
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If particles a, b, ..., have spin, then the amplitude in (40) is one of the invariant ampli- 
tudes in the expansion of the spinor amplitude (35). The full crossing matrix in this case is 
the direct product of the isospin or SU3 crossing matrix and the crossing matrix related to 
the usual spin [see § 11.2 and Table A.7 (p. 371)]. 


§ 11.4. Properties of vertex parts 


A current j,(x) in this section will be understood as a Hermitian vector or axial-vector 
local operator having definite transformation properties under P and C and belonging to 
a unitary octet. This definition of a current differs from that in § 11.1. First of all, in this 
section we shall consider only currents with a vector index. Secondly, we shall endow them 
with internal symmetry properties and shall not discuss their connection with interpolating 
fields. 

The vector nature of a current means that under a Lorentz transformation g = (0, A) 


U(g) 4,0) U-*(g) = A,’(A) j,(0). 


The spatial reflection operator P distinguishes the vector current v, from the axial-vector 
current a,: 


Po(x®, x)P-1 = —o(x°—x),  Po(x4, x)P-1 = v(x", 2), (54) 


Pa(x®, x)P-1 = a(x, x), Pa (x, x)P-! = — a(x, x). 
The octet nature of the current is expressed by 
[For juo(*)] = PabeJuclx) (a,b,c = 1... 8), (55) 


where F,, are the generators of SU3. 

The transformation properties of currents do not depend upon their explicit form. When 
calculating these properties, for simplicity we thus may take currents constructed of Dirac 
fields (see Table 6.1, p. 144). To account for SU3 properties, it is convenient to introduce the 
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Dirac quark fields y,(x), i = 1, 2, 3. Then 
Va = 507 Ady; Qua = SDy uy say. (56) 
Under SU, transformations u = exp (iF,«,), the fields y transform according to uyu7} = 
exp (iA,a,/2)p (see § 9.2), leading to (55). 
Currents fall into two classes with respect to charge conjugation C. “First class currents” 
behave like the quantities (56): 


Cv,gC7! = —ogvf,, Ca,,C7' = o,a},, (57) 
where 
o,=~l(@@=2,5,7), o.=1(a=1, 3, 4, 6, 8). 
“Second class currents” k,,, and (the axial current) r,, have the opposite sign under C: 
CkgC~? = +0,k{,, CrgC~* = —ogrt,. (58) 
Relations (57) and (58) also hold for non-Hermitian currents [as do the previous equations, 
(54) and (55)]. Thus second-class currents behave like the quantities 


KyalX) = ZIP) Aa Buy(X)y rualX) = 51P(x) yshayl2). (59) 
Under total reflections @ currents of both classes transform in the same way: 
6j,{x)O-? = —jF(—x). (60) 


A vertex part will be understood as a matrix element of the current j,, between single-particle 
states. In the case of helicity states 


(2 | Jul 1) = (Pe, de; me, J2| 7,(0)| ps, 413 1, Ji), (61) 


where 771, mg and J;, Jz are the masses and spins of particles I and 2. 

Vertex parts appear when one studies the transition amplitude in perturbation theory. 
Such transitions are induced by the weak or electromagnetic interactions (see also Chapter 
15). For identical particles 1 and 2 the vertex part (61) characterizes electron-hadron scat- 
tering or leptonic decays of baryons inside a given multiplet, depending on the type of the 
current. When J; ~ Jo, the vertex part (61) appears in the amplitude for electroproduction 
or photoproduction of resonances or leptonic decays of hadrons. 


Transformation properties 


The rules for transformation of the vertex part by an element of the Poincaré group 
g = (a, A) may easily be found using two formulae of Chapter 4: 
under translations x + x+a 


(21 f(x +4) | 1) = efs-Pne(2 | 7,(x) | 1); 
under the Lorentz transformation g = (0, A) 
(Pas Ao | J,(0) | P1s Ax) = (Pos Ag| U~*(g) U(g) J,U~(g) U(8)| Pa, Ax) 
= By, Dita) (Pos dal Ae" 740) [Pi Ai) Diba), (62) 


where A; = «~(p;) Aa(p,) is the Wigner rotation (4.45), and p), = A,”p,. 
Nov 17 
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The reflection properties of vertex parts may be found using the formulae for the trans- 
formation of the state vectors and currents (§6.2). 
Under spatial reflection P 


(P2, A2|j,(0) | pi, Ar) = ne(1) np(2) ( — pe, — Ae |J.e(0) | — pr, — A1), (63) 


where jp = (jp, —J) for the vector current and j,p = (—Jp, j) for the axial current, while 
np(i) is the intrinsic parity of particle i. 
Under time-reversal T 


(Pe, A2| j,Ax°, x) | pa, Ar) = (1) yx(2)e%1 49-22% py, Ay | jza(—x°, xX) |P2, 4g), (64) 
where j,4(—x°, x) = (Tj,(x°, x)T™?)* = ( it, ~j*) both for the vector and for the axial 


vector currents. For first-class currents, jg = SJ,a while for second-class currents, 
Jua = — Fada In formula (64) ¢; is the azimuthal angle of the vector p;. 


Crossing-conjugate vertices 
Along with the vertex (61) we shall also consider the “crossing-conjugate” vertex 
«2; 1 | Fu{O) | 0) = (Pos Az 2: Pi» Ai, 1 | 7,40) | 0), (65) 


in which particle 1 on the right in the matrix element is replaced by an antiparticle on the 
left. The state (2, I] is to be understood as the state (2, 1; out|. Analogously one may 
introduce the quantity 


(01 j,{0)12, 1, in) = (01 j,(0)| ps, As, 23 Py, Ay, 1; in). (66) 
For vertices of the type (2 | j,,| 1) the physical region of the invariant variable ¢ = (p,—p,)” 
is 

t<(m—m,)?; ph, p2 > 0. (67) 
For “annihilation” vertices (2, I | j| 0) the physical region of t is defined by the inequality 
t= (pit Po)? = (—Pit Py =(mt+m)?; pi<0, p2>=0. (68) 

In the case of the vertex (66), we have, in analogy with (68), 
t= (pyt po)? = (—Pit Pe) =(m+my?P; pi>0, p< 0. (69) 


The crossing-conjugate vertices (65) and (66) may be obtained from the vertex (61) by 
analytically continuing with respect to momenta. To verify this, let us consider the vertex 
function (61) for spinless particles Jj = Jz = 0: 


Ip. p23 1, 2) = — aay | dtyeilrry—) Ko,(0| T (poy) J.(0) i(x)) | 0)Kix. (70) 


Here, 91(x) and ¢2(y) are the interpolating fields related asymptotically to particles 1 and 2. 
The right-hand side of this formula in the region (67) determines the vertex part (61) by 
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virtue of the reduction formula (26). It is easy to verify using this same reduction formula 
that in the region (68) we obtain the vertex part (65) from (70), while in the region (69) we 
obtain (66). Thus all the three crossing-conjugate matrix elements (61), (65), and (66) may 
be described by the same function of momenta I’,,(p,, P23 1, 2), which may be called the 
analytic vertex part. We shall henceforth speak of I’, as a vertex function. 

As in the case of crossing-conjugate amplitudes (see § 11.3), for particles with spin we shall 
first pass to spinor states using wave functions, and then introduce the spinor vertex func- 
tions I’,,: 

(pe, 42| j,{0) | pi, 41) = (Po, A2) Pure"(P1s P23 1, 2) ur,(pr, Ar). (71) 


The functions I”, (p,, Po; Jy, J2) describe all three crossing-conjugate vertex parts (61), (65), 
and (66) in their respective physical regions. As in the case of the spinor amplitudes (see 
§ 7.5), under Lorentz transformations g = (0, A), the functions J’, transform via momentum- 
independent matrices. The explicit form of these matrices is determined by the choice of the 
wave functions u(pi, 41), u(pe, Ae). 


Invariant form-factors 


The expansion of the spinor vertex part I’,,(P;, P23 J;, J_) in terms of the invariant form- 
factors F,(t) depending only on t = (p,, —p.)* may be performed using the same rules as 
for the expansion of the spinor amplitude in terms of invariant amplitudes (see § 7.5). If we 
construct a set of independent covariants X,,(p,, P,) with the same Lorentz transformation 
properties as I’, (P,, Po; J;, J), then 


IM(Dy, Pos Iss Jo) = yx (Pi D2) Fi?) (72) 


Both momenta p,, P2 are on the mass shell: p? = m?. 

The covariants X” are defined in terms of relativistic kinematics, i.e. by the choice of the 
wave functions for particles 1 and 2. The form factors contain information on the dynamics 
of the process. Calculation of form factors requires a dynamical theory (see § 12.5). Experi- 
mental results are analyzed in the language of form factors. 

The expansion (72) of the spinor vertex function in terms of invariant form factors must 
satisfy conditions of the same type as the expansion of the spinor amplitude. The choice of 
independent covariants X,, must guarantee the covariance of the expansion, the absence of 
kinematic singularities, and the presence of reflection invariance when required. Special 
care must be taken in excluding the supplementary conditions which are imposed on wave 
functions with higher spins (J = 1). The supplementary conditions are absent for the choice 
of (2J+1)-component wave functions. However, such a parametrization““*1*) of the 
vertex function is not so convenient, since in this language it is difficult to deal with reflection 
invariance.“**) Such difficulties are not present when using Rarita~Schwinger or Bargmann- 
Wigner wave functions.“4” “9 The possibility of such a choice of wave functions, for which 
the form factors do not have kinematic singularities, has been proven®® for (2J+ 1)- 
component wave functions and extended to the case of other wave functions using a theorem 
on the analytic equivalence“! of wave functions describing the same particle. 

17* 
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Since finding an invariant set of covariants is elementary in the simplest cases and is 
a particular case of the method examined earlier for introducing invariant amplitudes, we 
shall refer the reader to §§ 7.5 and 11.3. In general, the procedure for expanding the vertex 
function is very awkward, and we recommend the original articles mentioned above to 
the reader. 

When discussing the expansion of the vertex function in terms of covariants we have not 
considered internal symmetry properties of currents. The question of the isospin or SU3 
expansion of the vertex function was in fact considered in §§ 8.3 and 10.2 in the discussion 
of rapid decays and phenomenological Lagrangians. For example, the SU3 properties of 
the matrix element of the axial current j,, 


(Pes A235 10, &2| jua| pr, As 8, %1) 


(here « = J, Y, ¢ denotes the state of the particle in the multiplet 1) will be the same as the 
amplitude for the decay of a decimet into two octets: 10 + 8+ 8. 


CHAPTER 12 


ANALYTIC PROPERTIES OF THE SCATTERING 
AMPLITUDE 


IN THIS chapter we shal! introduce the basic concepts related to the analytic properties of 
the scattering amplitude. For simplicity, we shal] consider the case of spinless particles. 

A self-consistent description of the analytic properties of the amplitude should be based 
on postulating analyticity properties or in deriving them using perturbation theory but not in 
relying on interpolating fields whose use permits the proof of analytic properties only in 
idealized cases. However, we shal] begin with formulae involving interpolating fields (which 
are not themselves necessary after analytic properties have been established). This allows 
one to illustrate the role of the locality of fields, or microcausality, in analytic properties of 
the amplitude and the role of the unitary condition in determining singularities of the 
amplitude. We shall not consider Landau-type singularities. 

The analytic properties of the amplitude and its asymptotic behavior may be expressed 
using dispersion relations, which are an important step toward the understanding of dynam- 
ics in elementary particle theory. We shal] not perform explicit calculations based on the 
dispersion approach which are developed at Jength in many books.“4*>») The dispersion 
approach is indispensable for the development of new approximation methods and for the 
introduction of approximate concepts. In this respect the dispersion approach replaces 
equations of motion in the Lagrangian treatment of quantum field theory. As a prelude to 
Regge-pole theory (Chapter 13) and the dual approach (Chapter 14), we shall dwell in 
some detail on the Gribov-Froissart formula and continuation of the partial-wave amplitude 
into the angular momentum plane. In this context we also discuss the pole approximation 
and the connection between poles of the amplitude on the unphysical sheet with resonances. 
Analytic properties of form factors are examined briefly. 


§ 12.1. Unitarity and the absorptive part 


The complex s-, t-, and u-planes. The physical sheet 


Let us consider the simplest model for the scattering of scalar particles 1+2 + 344 of 
identical mass m, assuming that these particles are the lightest in the theory (e.g. 7+” > 
u+2). 
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Lett = ¢’ < Obe fixed so thatu = 4m?—1' —s. In the complex plane (Fig. 11) the physical 
region of the s-channel corresponds toa segment along the positive real axis from the thresh- 
old value s) = 4m?—?’ to oo. If there exist stable single-particle states with quantum 
numbers of the system | +2 and energy V/ 5,, they will correspond to the points m? < s, < 4m" 
along the real axis. The physical region of the u-channel is u, < u <<, where u,(¢’) is the 
threshold of the two particle process in the u-channel. Let us denote by u, the points corre- 
sponding to the single-particle states with quantum numbers of the u-channel, i.e. the system 


Ims It2—3+4 
3t4—1+2 







144-243 
23-1 +4 


Fic. 11. Singularities of the scattering amplitude in the complex s-plane. 


1+4. In the complex s-plane the physical region of the u-channel is a segment along the 
negative real axis — o < 5 <5s(u)), where s(u)) = 4m?—1'—u,. The points s(u,) refer to 
particles in the u-channel. For forward scattering, t’ = 0, and the first threshold point of 
the s-channel is s,(0) = sy, = 4m?. 

Analogously, one may find the segments of the real axis of the complex ¢-plane corre- 
sponding (for fixed s < 0) to the physical regions of the f- and u-channels and the points of 
the axis corresponding to particles with quantum numbers of the ¢- and w-channel. 

Before turning to the analytic properties of the amplitude F(s, ¢’) = F(s, t’, u(s)), let us 
recall the properties of the amplitude f(£) in potential scattering. The nonrelativistic ampli- 
tude f(£) is analytic in the whole complex w-plane with a cut along the real axis beginning 
from the scattering threshold E, = 0 to «, with the exception of simple poles (on the real 
axis) corresponding to bound (i.e. single-particle) states. The physical scattering region 
corresponds to the upper edge of the cut, where FE ~ E+ie, « + 0; the scattering amplitude 
is the boundary value f(E+ie), « + 0, of the analytic amplitude f(w) on the real axis. In 
contrast to the relativistic case, the nonrelativistic amplitude in potential scattering has 
only one physical region E > 0. Its continuation into the lower half w-plane is performed 
using the symmetry principle: 

f(w*) = f*(w), (1) 
or, on the lower edge of the cut, 
f(E—ie) = f(E+ie), 
so that the discontinuity across the cut 


Ler) TG 1) = 2iIm f(£) (2) 


is equal to the imaginary part of the amplitude and may be found from the unitarity condi- 
tion for f(E£). 
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In the case of potential scattering one may prove that on the first Riemann sheet (with 
the exception of the point E+ie) complex poles are impossible, since they describe created 
(and growing) waves, whose existence contradicts probability conservation. 

The analytic properties of the nonrelativistic amplitude f(£) allow one to draw some 
conclusions about the properties of the analytic relativistic amplitude F(s, t’). For forward 
scattering the right-hand cut E> 0 of the amplitude f(w) in the complex w-plane corresponds 
to the right-hand cut s,;, <5 << of the relativistic amplitude F(s, 0), beginning with the 
two-particle threshold branch point s,,,- One maintains the definition of the s-channel 
amplitude F*(s, 0) as the boundary value of an analytic amplitude F(s, 0) on the upper edge 
of the cut: 

F%(s, 0) = F(stie,0), 5S > Smin- (3) 


Analogously the relation between a pole in the amplitude f and a bound state also continues 
to hold, having the form 


(pole of F(s, t') for 0 < s < 4m?) + (particle with s-channel quantum numbers). (4) 


Because of crossing relations (see § 11.2), the relativistic amplitude F(s, t, u) describes 
(in different physical regions) the amplitude for all crossed reactions, i.e. in all channels. 
The nature of the limiting procedure (3) and the relation (4) hence must be the same in the 
s-, t-, and u-channels. 

In particular, in the u-plane there is a right-hand cut along the real axis for u,,, <u<~, 
Im u = 0, where 

F*(u, s(u), 0) = F(s(u), 0, w+ ie) (5) 
e~0 


—-the amplitude in the u-channel—will also be the boundary value of the function F(s, 0, 
u+ie) when approaching this cut from above. Consequently, the forward-scattering ampli- 
tude F(s, 0) must have not only a right-hand cut in the complex s-plane, corresponding to the 
physical region of the s-channel, but also a left-hand cut, — < s = s(u,,) = 0, associated 
with the physical region of the u-channel. This cut begins at the branch point s(u,;,) = 0, 
corresponding to the threshold u,,;, = 4m? for two-particle reactions in the u-channel 
(see Fig. 11). According to (5) the physical region of the u-channel must be identified with 
the lower edge of the left-hand cut. Moreover, if there exist stable particles with masses m, 
and m, and quantum numbers of the s- and u-channels, then there must be poles at the 
points s, = mj and s(u,) = 4m’—m?. Figure 11 also shows one possible route of analytic 
continuation of the amplitude from the u-channel into the s-channel, which was discussed 
in§ 11.2. The existence of this continuation is proven in axiomatic field theory.“ 

If we now turn to the amplitude F(s’, t, u(t)) for fixed s’ = 0, by using a similar combina- 
tion of the analytic properties of the nonrelativistic amplitude and the crossing properties 
of F(s, t, u) one can obtain a reasonable picture of poles and “two-particle” cuts of F(s’, t, u) 
in the complex t-plane. This picture refers only to those cuts and poles which may be asso- 
ciated with physical regions and stable paticles, and avoids the question of whether there 
are other cuts and poles. In the present model (equal masses, forward scattering of the 
lightest particles), the position of the cuts in the complex t-plane has the same form as in 
the s-plane (see Fig. 11). The cuts will change in general if the masses of the particles are 
different, if the lightest particles are not the ones scattering, or if unstable particles exist. 
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Unitarity and discontinuities of the amplitude 


In the nonrelativistic theory, the analytic continuation (1) of the amplitude into the lower 
half plane and the calculation of the discontinuity (2) of the amplitude across the cut are 
performed using the unitarity condition. We shall thus use explicit expressions for the 
scattering amplitude of scalar particles to illustrate the relation between unitarity and 
discontinuities of the amplitude across cuts in the relativistic theory. 

In § 11.1 we obtained (11.18) and (11.27) for the scattering amplitude of scalar particles. 
These two expressions coincide for momenta in the physical region but differ in the non- 
physical region. Equation (11.18) is meaningless outside the physical region, since the 
integral diverges there. Formula (11.27) contains the retarded commutator of fields instead 
of the T-product. As a result of microcausality, this commutator [O(x), ®(y)] vanishes for 
space-like intervals: (x —y)? < 0. This is important in proving the existence of a region of 
analyticity of the amplitude (11.27) as a function of s. For these reasons we shall work 
with (11.27): 


(3, 4|S—1] 1, 2) = — f dbx dy f3(x) R(X) 3] 62 —y)[O), PII KY AV), 6 


assuming for simplicity that particles 2 and 4 are identical. 
Let us write the unitarity condition: 


(S* ~1)4+(S—1) = -(S—1)(S*-D), 
and calculate the matrix element according to (11.27): 
(3, 4 S*—1|1, 2) = (1, 2|S—1 | 3, 4)* 
= — f dbx dy f(x) K(x) (3| (y—x) [O(x), OY)}|1) KO) A). (7) 


Then the right-hand side of the unitarity condition will contain only the usual commutator 
of the currents J(x) = K(x) (x) and will not contain the singular functions 6(x): 


(3, 4|(S—1) (St —D]1, 2) = J dtx dy f2(x) 31 [Jax), Jay) 1) 20). (8) 
This formula simplifies if one introduces the relative coordinates &: 


and performs a shift by X in the matrix element (8): 
J(x) = efPXJ(x—X)e7iP* (10) 


Integration with respect to X in (8) gives a 6-function which, when omitted, leads to the 


amplitude 
(3,4|7—T*|1, 2) = if EASE) Bi [a(Z4), Jo(- 24) D fol 29). (11) 


Expanding the right-hand side of (11) in terms of a complete set of intermediate states, 
(3,4|T-Tt|1,2) = i2x> 6(p1+ P2—Pn) (3 | Ja(O){ 2) (n| J2(0) | 1) 
~i2a Y) 8(p1—Pa—Pw) (3| Jo(0) | n’) (n’ | Ja(O)| 1) = 2i(As— Ay). (12) 
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The quantum numbers of the states |”) are the same as in the system 1+2,1.e. in the s- 
channel. If the isospin of thestates | 1, 2) or | 3, 4) is well defined, all states | n) have the same 
values of isospin J,, hypercharge, parity, and G-parity under the strong interactions. The 
quantum numbers of the states | n’) coincide with the quantum numbers in the u-channel, i.e. 
the system 1+4. Thus the first term on the right-hand side, 2iA,, in (12) is defined by the 
spectrum of particles and states in the s-channel, and the second term 27A, by the spectrum 
of particles and states in the u-channel. 

Since the energy spectrum is positive A, contributes to the right-hand side of (12) start- 
ing at the two-particle threshold s,(¢’), i.e. in the physical region of the right-hand cut 
Sg <5 < coin the complex s-plane. Moreover, for m? < s < s,;,, one may have 6-function 
contributions to A, from stable particles in the s-channel. In the u-channel region, i.e. for 
S(Up) = S > — «, A, is equal to zero. A,(s, t’) is called the absorptive part of the amplitude 
in the s-channel. 

The absorptive part A, in (12) may easily be transformed into the canonical form (1.68) 
(for the s-channel): 

(22) 
A, = a 41T* In) nT | 1, 2) 64(pn—p1—P2)s (13) 
if one bears in mind the relation (11.14) between the amplitude for the process 1+2 > n and 
the matrix element of the current: 


(n, out | Jo(0)| 1) = —(22)32 (n|T | 1, 2), (14) 


and identifies |) with | n, out). 

The terms A, in the sum (12) are nonzero at the points u, = mj? = (p,—p,)*, corre- 
sponding to particles with mass mm, in the u-channel, and above the two-particle (1 +4)— 
threshold up, i.e. A, is nonzero along the segment s(u)) = 5s > — - of the complex s-plane, 
but A, vanishes in the physical region of the s-channel. A, is the absorptive part of the 
amplitude in the u-channel; it determines the right-hand side of the unitarity condition in 
the u-channel: 


Ay = us ¥ (3, 2IT* In’) Qn’ 1, 4) 58pm Papa). (15) 


In relation (12), written for the s-channel, we could set 4, = 0. However, if on the left- 
hand side of (12) we passed fromthe s-channel amplitudes (3, 4|7|1, 2)and{1, 2|7| 3, 4)* 
to the single analytic amplitude F(s, t, u), then (12) would be an expression for the discon- 
tinuities of the analytic amplitude across the segments of the real s-axis corresponding to 
the physical regions of the s- and u-channels. 

Let us trace the basic steps of such an approach. For the moment, let us introduce the 
notation 


(3, 4{T|1, 2) = F*(s,r’), (3, 4|T*|1, 2) = F-(s, 7’) (16) 


for s-channel amplitudes which are given respectively by the integrals (6) and (7) after 
isolating the 6-functions expressing the conservation of energy-momentum using (9) and 
(10). The integrand in the expression for F* contains the retarded commutator of local 
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fields 
F*(s, tjy= oa (2 aa | ats exp E (r+ 70 


<a(siowo etshe(-29)m-) o 


i.e. the integration in (17)is performed only inside the backward light cone. Consequently,” 
the integral (17) may be continued from the real axis s > sy to the upper half-plane Im 
5 > 0. More precisely, the value of F* along the real axis s > s, is the boundary value of the 
function F*(s+ ie, t'), e + 0, when approached from above. This characterizes the relation 
between micro-causality [the retarded commutator in (17)] and analyticity. 

The expression for F~(s, t’) arising from (7) differs from (17) by the replacement of 6(&) 
by 6(—6), i.e. it contains the advanced commutator. The integral representation for F~(s, t') 
for Re s > Ss thus will be defined in the lower half plane Im s < 0, while the amplitude 
F7- in (16) is the boundary value of the function F-(s—ie, t'), « + 0, with the real axis 
approached from below. (The proof in ref. 149 is limited to small values of t > 0). Thus 
neither F*(s, t') nor F~(s, t’) may be identified with the analytic amplitude F(s, t’), which 
must be defined in the whole complex s-plane. In the upper half s-plane above the physical 
s-channel region the functions F(s, t') and F*(s, t’) coincide, and it is necessary to find an 
analytic continuation of F*(s, t’) into the lower half-plane. 

Let us assume that the analytic continuation of F*(s, t’) along the path encircling the 
threshold point s,,,, (Fig. 12) is F~(s, t’), so that 

; Fr(s,t'), Ims=0, _ 

F(s, t') = | FG), Ine=0, Re s = Smin—l. (18) 
The possibility of such a continuation assumes the existence of some finite segment / of the 
real axis between the left- and right-hand cuts, along which F(s, t’) is regular and F*(s, t') = 
F~(s, t'). The existence of a finite segment / between the cuts is nontrivial for unequal 
masses or in the presence of unstable particles; it has been proven in general.“ The 
analyticity of F~(s, t’) and F*(s, t’) along the segment / may be proven for some region of 
values of ¢’ in the simplest cases.“4* In the general case (arbitrary masses and spins) the 
existence of the amplitude F(s, t’) with properties (18) must be postulated. Consequently, the 


difference 
F(st+ie, t')—F(s—ie, t') = 2iA,(s, t’), (s = So), (19) 
e—>+0 


coinciding by virtue of (16) with the unitarity condition (12), is the discontinuity of the 
amplitude F(s, z’) along the right-hand cut. To pass to the left-hand cut one must perform 
an analytic continuation into the physical u-channel region using crossing relations [see 
§ 11.2 and Fig. 11, as well as eqns. (6) and (7)]. Then for s < s(ug) we find that the second 
term on the right-hand side of (12) 

F(s—ie, t')—F(s+ie, t') = 2iA,(s, 2’), (s = s(uo)), (20) 


e—+>+0 


gives the discontinuity of F(s, t') across the left-hand cut. 
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Fic. 12. Analytic continuation from Ft(s, t) to F~(s, t) via a path around the threshold branch 
point in the complex s-plane. 


The discontinuities A, and A, [see (13) and (15)] will be real if, in addition to particles 
2 and 4, particles | and 3 are also identical, i.e. for elastic scattering. Then (18) will define an 
analytic continuation on the basis of the Schwarz reflection principle 


F(s*, ’') = F*(s, t’)s (21) 


i.e. F(s, t) is a real-analytic function. 
In general the discontinuities (13) and (15) are real only when the amplitude is T-inva- 
riant. For scalar particles, 


(P3> P4> in | St | Pi. P2 in) = (P3, P4, in | T's? TF} Pi, P2, in) 
= mMirnernsrNar< —P3, —ps, out| S| —pi, —pe, out)* 
Mirnernstnir( —P3, —pa, in| S| —pi, —Ppe2, in)*, 


where T | p,, in) = 7,¢| —p,, out). Since the T-transformation is antiunitary, one may 
set all 1,7 to unity, multiplying the single-particle state vectors by a phase factor. Passing 
to the c.m.s. and performing a rotation by 180° in the plane of the vectors p,—p, and 
Pi —P2 


(ps, pal S* —1| pi, po) = (ps, pa| S—1| pi, poy”. 


From this it follows that eqns. (13) and (15) for A, and A, are real. If the theory is PT- 
invariant, then this result (21) may be obtained using the PT transformation. 

The number of states | n) in the sum (13) for the absorptive part A, depends on the energy 
in the s-channel, i.e. on s. As the energy is increased, more and more new processes 1+2 ~ n 
become possible. As each threshold s, is passed, the absorptive part of A, acquires new 
terms so that s, correspond to new branch points. In the present model, with equal-mass 
particles, the threshold branch points occur at s, = 4m?, 9m?, 16m?, ..., not counting 
thresholds for production of particles of different mass. From each such branch point at 
5S = 5, we may pass a cut along the positive real s-axis to infinity. Analogously, from each 
branch point associated with a u-channel threshold, one must pass a cut along the negative 
real s-axis to — oo. On the segment of the real s-axis between the threshold values s, and 
5(Up) for two-particle states, both A, and A,, according to (18), will vanish, aside from 
points giving the contribution of single-particle states. 

From the form of the 6-function in (13) it is clear that the single-particle state | n,) contrib- 
utes in the s-channel if there exists a particle with mass m2 < s,, spin 0, and quantum num- 
bers of the s-channel. The contribution of this particle to A, is equal to 


AY = Gn 6(s —m?2)g anak - (22) 
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Similarly, a particle with mass m? < 4m? and quantum numbers of the u-channel yields a 
contribution to A, equal to 


tA * 
AD = ny O(u— mb) 8 0148633 - 





The constant g,,, describes the effective coupling of the spinless particles a, b, c: 
Babe = — (27) (b| Je(0)| a), (23) 


where the momenta are related by p, = p,+p,. The factor (27:)° in (23) is introduced to 
preserve the relation with perturbation theory based on the Lagrangian formalism. Let the 
interaction Lagrangian for scalar neutral fields gy, (i = a, b, c) of mass m have the form 
L1= SarcPaPoPc and the current be defined by (11.10) or J.(x) = K(x) p(x) = —(6,, 0%—m’) x 
g(x). Then (23) holds to lowest order in -2,. 


§ 12.2. Maximal analyticity 


In the simplest model for forward scattering of equal-mass scalar particles, we discussed 
the assumed connection between analyticity and causality and the role of unitarity in 
defining the discontinuities of the analytic amplitude. In this section we turn to the analytic 
properties of the amplitude in the general case. 

In the preceding section we obtained the singularities of the relativistic amplitude from 
the analytic properties of the nonrelativistic amplitude and crossing symmetry relations. 
These singularities are fully characterized by the spectrum of states of the physical system. 
The existence of such singularities (poles and cuts along the real axis) has been proven for 
the simplest cases.“4” 

Let us assume that for arbitrary masses and spins the analytic properties of the amplitude 
are also fully defined by the spectrum of physical states. More precisely, we shall consider 
the principle of maximal analyticity to hold:“*°-)>» An amplitude is an analytic function, 
possessing only those singularities necessary for the unitarity condition (in all channels and 
for all sets of amplitudes). 

This principle is somewhat indeterminate if the existence of particles is a result of overall 
“self-consistency”, and appears only at the end of calculations based on the unitarity con- 
dition. If the number and type of elementary particles are fixed, the principle of maximal 
analyticity is in practice equivalent to the assumption that an analytic amplitude has 
only singularities characteristic of all Feynman integrals. The analysis of Feynman inte- 
grals in fact has allowed one to systematize singularities of the amplitude with some 
confidence. ©5152) 

Let us first mention some additional features of the amplitude F(s, t, u) for the scattering 
1+2 — 3+4 of spinless particles that arise when one passes from the simplest model of 
§ 12.1 to the real case. We shall now consider the scattering of particles of different masses 
at an arbitrary angle. Particles 1, 2, 3, and 4 are called “external”, taking “internal” particles 
a, b, c, ..., aS those which appear only in the unitarity condition (for all crossed channels). 

In the general case, in contrast to the simplest model of §12.1, the boundary of the physical 
region does not coincide with the beginning of the cut or with the first two-particle threshold 
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branch point. The threshold branch points are always fixed by the masses of the external 
and internal particles taking part in the interaction; the position of these points does not 
depend on the variables s, ¢, u. The first threshold point in the s-channel, s = (m+ M)?, corre- 
sponds to the two-particle state with internal quantum numbers of the s-channel (i.e. with 
quantum numbers of the system of particles 1+2) having the lowest mass. The particles 
with masses m and M may be either external or internal. The sequence of thresholds s, = M? 
consists of the smallest-mass s-channel multi-particle states | m), arranged in increasing order. 

The physical region was studied in § 7.2. The boundary of the physical region depends 
only on the mass of the external particles [see (7.22)]. Moreover, if one of the variables 
Ss, t, and u is fixed (e.g. t= #’), the lower boundaries of the physical region for the two 
other variables s,(¢’) and u(t’) will differ from the absolute lower boundaries of the physical 
region 5,,,, and u,,i,. This fact is directly visible on the Mandelstam plane. (See Figs. 4 (p. 152) 
and 15(p. 262), where the line ¢ = ¢’ is dotted. Its intersection with the boundaries of the 
physical regions determines the points s, and uy.) Thus the physical region will coincide 
with the cut beginning at the first threshold branch point only for forward scattering under 
the idealized conditions of the model of § 12.1; in the general case the cut contains an 
unphysical part (the normal unphysical cut) from the first branch point to the boundary 
of the physical region. An unphysical cut related to the difference between 5,(¢’) or u(t’) and 
the absolute lower boundaries of the physical region may be present in any reaction, and 
we shall not discuss it further. 

In the reaction N+ N + 2+ +27 the beginning of the physical s-channel region is 4m, 
but the threshold branch points on the axis Re s > O will occur ats, = (2nm,)*,n = 1,2. ... 
The normal unphysical cut will consist of the segment 4m? < s < 4m?,. We have assumed 
that the character of this reaction is defined only by the external particles N, z. If we also 
allow for interactions with K-mesons, one must accommodate the K-meson branch points 
Sy = (2n'my)’, n' = 1,2, ..., and the combined branch points 4(m,+m,)? along the axis 
Re s > 0. In the ¢- and u-channels of this reaction the lowest branch points occur at s = 
(m,,+ my) and coincide with the absolute lower boundary of the physical region. 

In the case of the scattering of nucleons N+ N > N+N there is also an extensive unphys- 
ical cut in the ¢-channel due to the fact that the masses of the external particles are large 
in comparison with the masses of the internal particles. The internal particles which are 
important for the interactions of nucleons are pions, K-mesons etc. The lightest of these 
are pions, whose mass determines the beginning of the cut ¢ = (2m,)?. 

The study of Feynman integrals and the unitarity condition shows that in addition to the 
Special points of the two types considered above (poles and threshold branch points), 
the amplitude F(s, ¢, uv) may have singularities of a third type as well—Landau singular- 
ities.°* A point s, of this type lies below the first threshold; hence s, is sometimes called 
an anomalous threshold or anomalous branch point. [One should not confuse the threshold 
5, With the anomalous thresholds introduced in § 7.5, eqn. (7.78).] The position of the ano- 
malous threshold s, may depend on two invariant variables. An anomalous branch point 
may arise when the masses of the external particle 1 and the internal particles a, b interacting 
with it are related by m? > (m,+m,)*; here, as usual, the presence of the three-point inter- 
action 1 -- a+b5 assumes the conservation of internal quantum numbers. The presence of 
an anomalous threshold may have important effects on phenomena near threshold. One 
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may expect its influence far from the normal threshold to be unimportant. In any case. 
in what follows we shall assume that the amplitude F(s, ¢, u) does not have Landau singu- 
larities. 

Thus we shall postulate that the amplitude F(s, ¢’, u(s)), for given ¢’ in the physical region, 
is analytic in the whole complex s-plane with left and right-hand cuts, whose positions are 
determined by the normal thresholds in the s- and u-channels (see Fig. 11). If, moreover, 
there exist stable particles in the s- and u-channels, the corresponding poles must lie on the 
real s-axis between the cuts. Since s, ¢, u are equivalent, a similar structure must be pos- 
tulated for the complex ¢- and u-planes. 

For the scattering of particles with spin, one must examine spinor amplitudes (§§ 7.5 and 
11.2) or helicity amplitudes (§ 7.4). The spinor amplitudes 7 may be expanded in terms of 
invariant amplitudes F,(s, ¢, u) free from kinematic singularities. Specifically, the invariant 
amplitudes F,(s, t, u) have the same analytic properties as the amplitude F(s, t, u) for scalar 
particles. For a reasonable choice of covariants X), the invariant amplitudes F, will have 
simple behavior under reflections (6.2) and crossing transformations [see eqns. (11.35) and 
(11.36)}. However, the condition for the discontinuity of the amplitude F, across the cut 
arising from the unitarity condition is complicated in genera] and may contain other 
invariant amplitudes F,. Moreover, the functions F,(s, t’, u(s)) will be real-analytic only for a 
specific set of covariants X).2°7 1%) 

In each of the crossed channels r = s, t, u the invariant amplitude F, may be represented 
in the form 

F((s, t, u) = D,i(S, t, u)+iA,(s, t, u), 


where the absorptive part 4,, determines the discontinuity of F, across the right-hand cut in 
the complex r-plane. If the function F, is real-analytic, 4,, will be equal to the imaginary 
part of the amplitude F,; in this case the dispersive part D,, of the amplitude F; in the r- 
channel coincides with the real part of the amplitude. Consequently, for real-analytic 
invariant amplitudes F, the expansion of the absorptive part of the spinor amplitude of in 
the s-channel in terms of the covariants X, will have the form 


A=)! Aiki = Ym F,-X). (24) 


The covariants X, in the expansion (24) may be chosen by studying the left-hand side 
of the unitarity condition (1.68) for the reaction 1+2 + 3+4: 


= hia (MO pr... pa) —Argr (ps - «Padres (25) 


Here Mi? = Mis. The adjoint matrix MM may be obtained from the matrix M+ by 
multiplying by the matrix g(i) (see § 5.1) ineach index. In particular, for the Dirac matrix 


MP we will have M = yy>M* yo. . 
Let us expand the spinor amplitudes in terms of covariants using (7.77) and the relation 


SO (py pa) = VFS, t, u) RMP «+ Pa)- 
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The expansion (24) will be a consequence of (25) if the covariants satisfy the condition 
X(P1, Pas Pa, ps) = X™(Ds, pay Pr, P2)- (26) 


These covariants are related to each other by the reflection PT. Reflections are easily taken 
into account if one uses an expansion in terms of f-channel invariants X,(K, Q) for the 
s-channel amplitude (see §§ 7.5 and 11.2). 

The unitarity condition (1.68), rewritten for the spinor amplitudes (25), leads to the 
following expression for the absorptive part in the s-channel (24): 


x Asis, t, u) Xi(p1, P2, Pa, Pa) = y Mn | ps, pa)AM( pi, pa} n) 6(pitpe—p3s—pa), (27) 


where M(p,, P.\n) u(py) u(P2) = (n|T | Py, Pp) and u( py) Hp.) M(n| pg, Py) = (n|T | Ps, Py)” 
depend on the intermediate s-channel states |). The sum in (27) is over a complete set of 
states |n), i.e. both over states with different numbers of particles, and over all possible 
states with a given number of particles. While the unitarity condition holds only in the phys- 
ical region, eqn. (27) also defines the absorptive part along the real s-axis below the first 
s-channel threshold. The masses of stable particles s = m? may lie in this region0 < s< 5,,,. 
The corresponding term in (27) is 


M(a\ ps, Ps) AM py, p2\ a) 5(s—m2). (28) 


The single-particle state (28) has the following properties. 


1. Selection rules 


The quantities M(p,, p,|a) and MM(a| p3, py) in (28) may be obtained from the matrix 
elements (“vertex parts”) of the transitions 1+2 - a and a ~ 3+4 by continuation in the 
mass m? from the physical region m2 > s,,;,. Hence these quantities satisfy all the usual 
selection rules (aside from energy conservation). 


2. Factorizability 


The coefficient of 5(s—m?) in (28) consists of two factors—the vertex parts referring to 
the interactions a ++ 1+2 and a ++ 3+4 of the internal particles a with the initial and final 
particles. 

If the S-matrix is isospin- or SU,-invariant, the invariant amplitudes F, must be expanded. 
in terms of isospin or SU, amplitudes using methods considered in §§ 8.3 and 9.3. 


§ 12.3. Dispersion relations 


Dispersion relations for the amplitude F,(s, t, u) in one of the variables s, 1, u for fixed 
values of the other variable may be obtained from the Cauchy formula 


ol F(z’) dz’ 
F(z) — Oni | 7-2 
c 
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by choosing a contour C surrounding the cuts and consisting of a circle at infinity (Fig. 13). 
This contour also includes small circles around the poles. If the amplitude F(s, ¢, u) vanishes 
sufficiently rapidly when one of the variables is large, 


F(s, hy, u) ~s-4, (a > 0,5 +o), (29) 


then one may choose this amplitude as the function f(s). 
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Fic. 13. Contour C (dotted line) defining the amplitude in the complex s-, f-, or u-plane in 
terms of Cauchy’s theorem. 


Thus if the singularities of the amplitude are cuts determined by normal thresholds and 
poles associated with stable particles (Fig. 13), and the amplitude itself vanishes with in- 
creasing energy (in the physical region) according to (29), the amplitude for the scattering 
of scalar particles F(s, t,,u) satisfies the following dispersion relation’ in s for fixed ¢ = t, < 0 
(the pole terms are usually not written): 


oo 


mae 4 | A,(s’, t1, u(s’)) ds pl | A,(s(u’), th, u’) du’ 


s—s fd u'—u 
Smin “min 
°° s(u; 
al A(s’, th, u(s’)) goge As’, th, u(s’)) ds’ (30) 
x s'—s It s’-s : 
Smin =o, 


where the discontinuities across the cuts, or the absorptive parts A,, A,, were defined in 
§ 12.1. Analogously, if one fixes s = s; and F(s1, t,u) ~ ¢~* for |t| + 0, one finds dispersion 
relations in ¢ for fixed s: 


r) °c 


F(si, t, u(t) 1 | Ads, #, ut) dr +— | Adsi, Hu’), w') du’. (31) 


a tt u’—u 


tmin 4min 


t In quantum field theory, dispersion relations were first examined by Gell-Mann ef al,“55 
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For symmetry in s, t, and u we also write the dispersion relation for fixed u = u,: 
~ , , 1 ° A a t’, 
F(s, t, u1) = 1 | Ass’, HS), us) ds’ +— | Ads(t), #, us) dr, (32) 
1% s-S fd tt 
Smin min 

which may be easily derived if the function F(s, t, u) is regular in the complex s- (or f-) plane 
with its respective cuts along the real axis. 

In these formulae A,(s, t, u) is the absorptive part in the t-channel or the discontinuity of 
the amplitude F(s, ¢, u) across the cut for ¢ > ¢,,;, in the complex ¢-plane for fixed s or u: 


Aisi, t, u(s:)) = F(s;, t+ie, u(s:))—F(si, t—ie, u(s:)). (33) 
e—> +0 


We note that if the amplitude vanishes as (29) along the real axis, it will also satisfy (29) 
when |s] - oo in any direction in the complex plane [here ¢ = ¢,, the value for which the 
dispersion relation (30) is written]. Conditions of the type (29) in ¢ or u must hold when 
we are interested in dispersion relations in these variables. 

From general requirements of quantum field theory, it follows“ that the amplitude 
F(s, t, u) is polynomially bounded in s: 


| F(s, hh, u)| < sN(t) , (s + co), 


For t, < 0 the asymptotic behavior in s is bounded by the Froissart theorem (see § 13.2). 

It has been experimentally established that the total cross-section o,,, does not fall 
at large energies (it may grow logarithmically) which, by virtue of o,,, ~ (1/s) Im F(s, 0, u), 
means N(0) = 1. 

If (29) does not hold, the dispersion relation may be written with a subtraction, i.e. for 
the function F(s)/((s—s,) (s—s,) .. .), whose rate of growth is reduced to that demanded by 
(29) by introducing factors (s—s,)~!. The number of such factors is called the number of 
subtractions. For one subtraction, in place of (25), 


F(s, ti, u) = (s1, ty, u(t, 5)) 








eo S(Umin) 
S—S) A;(s’, ti)ds’ = s—Sy | A,(s’, ty) ds’ (34) 


n (s’ —51) (s’—-s) m (s’—5,)(s’—s) ” 
Smin Sse: 
which contains an additional function—the value of the amplitude at the point s,, depending 
on ¢,. As above, we do not write the pole terms in (34). 

The dispersion relation (30) in s for fixed ¢ is correct not only for t = ¢,, lying in the phys- 
ical region of the s-channel, but for a broader region as well; the absorptive parts A, and A, 
may be analytically continued in ¢ from ¢ < 0 to t > 0 and then into the region of the ¢- 
channel. Crossing relations indicate the possibility of this continuation. This also applies to 
dispersion relations in other variables, of course. However, absorptive parts have physical 
meaning only along the physical part of the cut in the corresponding channel, where they 
are defined by the unitarity condition [see (13) and (15)] and can equal the imaginary part of 
the amplitude. 

Dispersion relations allow one in principle to define the real part of the amplitude in 
terms of the imaginary part (in the physical region), if there is no unphysical cut or if the 
Nov 18 
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absorptive part along it is known from other considerations. When comparing dispersion 
relations with experiment it is thus convenient to take processes with no unphysical part 
of the cut. As we saw in §§ 12.1 and 12.2, one must examine the elastic forward scattering 
of the lightest possible particles for this to be true. For elastic forward scattering the ima- 
ginary part of the amplitude may be expressed using the optical theorem (7.53) in terms of 
the total cross-section, which may be obtained from experiment. This simplifies tests of 
dispersion relations considerably. 

Dispersion relations for forward z+ N > +N scattering have been compared in detail 
with experiment, and have proven successful in this process. For pion-nucleon scattering 
they are treated in detail in a number of books.“ ® 14 14% 156) 

The dispersion relations (30)-(32) were written without taking account of isospin or 
SU,. In anisospin-symmetric theory the transition amplitude (3, 4|7| 1, 2) must be expanded 
in terms of isospin amplitudes T(s, t, u) (see §§ 8.3 and 11.3), for each of which one may 
write dispersion relations. The dynamics of the process 1+2 — 3+4 will be determined 
only by the value of the total isospin, but not by its projection. The threshold points may 
depend on isospin. Since one may write an expansion in terms of isospin amplitudes for 
each crossed channel, while the integration region in dispersion relations covers two channels, 
isospin crossing matrices will occur. Similarly, in an SU,-invariant theory, the amplitude 
must be expanded in terms of SU, amplitudes (see §§ 9.3 and 11.3), and the dispersion rela- 
tions postulated for these amplitudes. 

If the external particles have spin, one must express the matrix element (3, 4|7| 1, 2) in 
terms of the spinor amplitude via (7.70). This amplitude then must be expanded in terms of 
invariant amplitudes F, (see § 7.5), preserving crossing symmetry (see § 11.2) and real analy- 
ticity of F; (see § 11.3). The amplitudes F, containinformation about the dynamics of the 
process; they have simple analytic properties, and dispersion relations may be written for 
them. 

Pole terms and stable particles 


As an example, let us write a pole term in (30). We insert the absorptive part A, 
corresponding to an internal stable particle a with mass s = m? below the physical s-channel 
threshold, into the first integral in (30). For the process 1+2 + 3+4, when all particles are 
spinless, we find from (22) and (30): 


1 a a 





This term describes an s-channel pole of F with residue consisting of two factors which 
refer to the interaction of the internal particle a with the final and initia] particles, 
respectively. For elastic scattering, 2,3, = 12» SO the residue is positive. 

If the external and internal particles have isospin, then (see § 12.2) the pole at s = m? will 
be present only in the amplitude corresponding to the isospin of the internal particle. 
Similar considerations hold for SU3. 

If an internal particle has spin J,, then, since the invariant w* of the Poincaré group is 
conserved, the pole at s = m? appears in the partial wave amplitude a,(s) with / = J,. 
Assuming that the amplitude a,(s) may be continued into the unphysical region of real s 
below the first threshold [see (53) and (54)], we may write the expansion (7.58) for F(s, z,) 
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in this region as 


F(s, 25) = BY (21+ 1) ais) Pi(zs). 


Here B is a normalizing factor, and z, = 1+ 2t/(s—4m?) (see § 7.2); thus the physical region 
in z, will correspond to unphysical values t > 0. From this expansion it is clear that if the 
partial wave amplitude a,(s) has a pole | /(m2—s), the residue of F(s, z,) at this pole contains 
the factor P,(z,(m?)). The factorizability of the residue at the pole follows directly from 
expressions (13) and (28) for absorptive parts. This property is very general, since it relies 
only on being able to define the absorptive parts (13) and (28), i.e. on being able to extend 
the unitarity condition into the unphysical region of real s below the first threshold. 

By crossing symmetry, expression (35) also holds in the t- and u-channels. In the t-chan- 
nel sis a momentum transfer. For identical masses m, = m, = mg = m, = m,s = —(1—z,)X 
(t—4m?)/2. Here z, = cos 6,, where 6, is the ¢-channe] scattering angle (see § 7.2). The pole 
term (35) thus may be rewritten as 


1 28454812 1 
@) = SS ae 
F%X(s, t) (2z)8 1—4n2 z,(m?2) —z, . (36) 





where z,(m2) = 1+2m?/(t—4m’) corresponds to the pole at s = m?. In the physical t-channel 
region the denominator of (36) does not vanish since z,(m?) > 1. The amplitude (36) is maxi- 
mum for forward scattering in the t-channel, where s = 0 and F0, t) = g4g,8ai92 (22). 

In the pole approximation it is assumed that terms (35) describe the amplitude F in the 
physical region around a pole. The pole approximation corresponds to the Born approxi- 
mation for channels crossed with respect to the one containing the pole. Thus for a pole 
in the s-channel 1+2 — 3+4, the amplitude (35) is the Born approximation for the t-channel 
1+3 — 2+4, which corresponds to the exchange of particle a. The pole approximations 
(35) and (36) are shown in Fig. 14. 


Sai2 


Fic.14. One-pole terms in the s- and ft-channels describing two-particle scattering. 


The Mandelstam representation 


The double-dispersion relation, or the Mandelstam representation, is a hypothesis 
regarding analytic properties of the amplitude F(s, t, u) as a function of two independent 
variables, e.g. s and ¢. It is thus a hypothesis regarding analytic properties of absorptive 


18° 
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parts (e.g. regarding A,(s, ¢) as a function of t). The Mandelstam representation was first 
found by studying the unitarity condition to fourth order in perturbation theory.“ The 
Mandelstam representation for the scattering amplitude of scalar particles F(s, t, u) is 


lees re Cre. 
P(s, t, u) = [« exces) 
Smin {oin 
DP al gp OMG) 61h ad Pde, AORN) 
+ fe [a @—) am +5 [ [« Ga) (37) 
tin Unte Unio Smin 


where the pole terms have not been written and s’+¢’+u' = Lm? (m, are the masses of the 
external particles). Here Sin. fmin» 2Nd Up, COrrespond to the first two-particle states 
with quantum numbers of the respective channels; they are defined by the lightest masses 
of internal and external particles taking part in the interaction, and, for the model of § 12.1, 
are equal to 4m’. The representation (37) is crossing symmetric. 

The functions @,,, ..., in the representation (37) are called spectral functions. They are 
real. The properties of the spectral functions determine the behavior of the amplitude 
F(s, t, u). The spectral functions may be found in principle from the unitarity relation—in 
perturbation theory, at any rate. In (37) it is assumed that the spectral functions vanish 
rapidly enough that the integrals in (37) are well defined. 

One may bound the region of nonzero spectral functions via the limits of integration in 
(37). Each of the variables in (37) varies along the physical edge of the right-hand cut, i.e. 
according to the rule s > s+ie, etc. Thus, for example, the spectral function may differ 
from zero only in the unphysical region s > 4m’, t > 4m*. More precisely, the lower 
boundary of the region in which the spectral function is nonzero may be calculated from 
the unitarity condition using perturbation theory. For the simplest model of equal-mass 
particles (§ 12.1) this region is shown in Fig. 15. 






yAZ 


Fic. 15. Regions of nonzero double spectral functions 0, Qm, and @,, in the Mandelstam 
stu plane, for equal-mass particles. Physical regions are shaded. 
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If the Mandelstam representation holds for the amplitude F(s, ¢, u) then single-dispersion 
relations hold for the absorptive parts. For example, for the absorptive part A, in the phys- 
ical s-channel region, 


a3 1 3 § = ay r 1 Ost(S, C') “3 . » Ous(u’, S) 
A,(s, t, u) = a (Fstie, t)—F(s—ie, t)) = - f« ar ara Bes | du arr 


'min “min 


co ot 


s 
_ 1 1, Os(S,t') I , Ous(4m?—s—t', s) 
= z fe =Pap hae at {pap 3 (38) 


tin —eo 

This formula allows one to analytically continue A, as a function of t or u. The represen- 
tation (38) defines A, as an analytic function in the complex ¢-plane with cuts from the 
boundary of 0,, tot = and from t = — ~ to the boundary of the spectral function g,,. 
Figure 15 shows the line s = s, > 0 along which one integrates in (38). In deriving (38) 
we have the well-known relation 1/(x—ie) = P(1/x)+i26(x). One may find representations 
for A, and A, analogously. Using the Mandelstam representation, one may obtain a disper- 
sion relation for the partial wave amplitude a,s) as a function of s (see § 12.4). 

If the spectral functions vanish too slowly, the Mandelstam representation [and also the 
dispersion relation (38)] must be written with subtractions. It is assumed here that the 
number of subtractions is finite. 


§ 12.4. Partial wave amplitudes and fixed-energy dispersion relations. The 
Gribov-Froissart formula 


As above, we shall consider the elastic scattering of scalar particles of equal mass m. Let 
us expand the invariant amplitude F(s, t, uv) = F(s, z) in terms of partial waves as) in the 
s-channel* 


F(s, 2) = BY (2141) as) Pz) = (3, 4|T}1, 2), 


k ; (39) 
oa dzF(s,z)P{z), B= Gn’ 


-1 


as) = 


and study properties of a{s) related to the existence of a dispersion relation for F(s, z) at 
fixed s. Let the mass of the internal particles be m; > m. 
Let us first assume that this dispersion relation may be written without subtractions for 
sy > 0: 
F(s1, tu) = 4 (“2 HEN pap | Adds Hu), 0) 4, (40) 
Ef t'—t Ea u’—u 
toin Yoin 


(tmin = Unin = 4m’), 


t The coefficient B leads to the correct form of the unitarity condition (41). 
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where A, and A, are the respective absorptive parts in the f- and u-channels. We shall trans- 


form to the variable 


2t 2u 
eS de Sane o) 


(in the physical region z = cos 6,). The dispersion relation (40) may be written in the form 
Fs.2)= 7 [ dz Ads, Z) | de! Aus, 2') 
4 zZ—Z 4 ZZ 
20 —Zo (42) 
s+4m? 


Zo =S OCC CU 
s—4m?* 


Let us now extract the partial wave a,(s) in (39) from the amplitude (42), using 


1 


> | PE) ae = Qdz), (1=0,1,2,...), (43) 


-1 


which relates P,(z) to the Legendre function of the second kind Q,(z) (for all z except in the 
segment —1 < z < 1). Since P(—z) = (—1)! P,(z), 


as) = + | (Ads, 2')4(—1)! Ads, 2')) Oe’) de’, rr 


AAs, 2) = Ais, u(—z)), ux) = —$(s—4m?) (14x). 


Equation (44) for a,(s) is the basis for analyzing analytic properties of partial wave ampli- 
tudes. The analyticity in z of F(s, z) allows one to replace it by the absorptive parts A, and 
A,, at the same time passing from the functions P,(z) to Q,(z) by integrating over values of 
z which are unphysical in the s-channel. 

Starting with (44) and the properties of the Q,, one may define a partial wave amplitude 
for complex /. The function Q(z) is analytic in /in the right-half plane, vanishing exponen- 
tially for large Re /: 


1 é 
Ole) ~TpEM (E-= coshetz, Rel > 0, |] ==), (45) 


When passing to infinity along a line parallel to the imaginary axis, the function Q,(z), 
according to (45), is oscillatory. 

A number of consequences follow from (44). 

1. For large real (integral) angular momenta /, the amplitude a,(s) vanishes exponentially 
with /. In this case, the largest contribution to a,(s) comes from the region of smallest z’, 
i.e. from those values of z’ which are closest to the boundary of the physical region z = 1. 
This contribution may come from poles with the smallest mass either in the u-channel for 
u = m? (the absorptive part 4,(s, z)), or in the t-channel for t = mf (the absorptive part 
A,(s, z)). The position of these poles at m? and mi is related to poles in z of A, and A, by 
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2) = 142m?/(s—4m’) and 2 = 1+2m?/(s—4m’). The partial waves with very large / 
describe peripheral interactions. 

2. Passing to complex angular momenta /, one may find the analytic continuation of a,s) 
by starting from (44). However, the analyticity of Q,(z) in the right-half /-plane, Re / > 0, 
is still insufficient to continue a,(s) into the region of complex angular momenta / via (44). 
The right-hand side of (44) depends on / not only through Q, but also via the factor 
(—1) = &”, which grows without bound when |/| ~, Re / > 0. To circumvent this 
difficulty, one must perform separate analytic continuations for the functions a* and a™~. 
We then obtain the Gribov-Froissart formula :“5” 58) 


| dz'[A(s, z')+ Au(s, 2’)] Q(z’). (46) 


20 


1 
at(l,s) = aE 
By virtue of the properties of the Q, these functions are analytic in the right half /-plane. 
Since they are defined for all complex angular momenta / with Re / > 0, the functions 
at(l,s) have meaning only for integral values of /. For even / = 0,2, ..., a*(/, s) is the 
partial wave amplitude a,(s), and for odd / = I, 3, ..., a~(/, s) is equal to a((s). 

Thus in the expansion (38) the functions a*(/, s) lead respectively to the symmetric and 
antisymmetric parts of F+(s, z) with respect to z: 


F4(s, 2) = BY (21+ 1) P)(z) a#(l, 2) 
=0 
= BY (2/+ 1) [P(z)+ Pa —2)] a(s) = Ft(s, zt F~(s, —2), (47) 
=0 


i.e. Ft contains only even / = 0, 2, ..., while F~ contains only odd /= 1,3, .... 

Up to now it has been assumed that all integrals in (40) and (46) converge, so that sub- 
tractions in the dispersion relation (42) are unnecessary. If, however, the absorptive parts 
A,and A, behave as polynomials of degree N (for fixed s), then N subtractions are necessary, 
and (46) will define a*(/, s) as an analytic function of / in the region Re / > N. In view of- 
the asymptotic behavior of Q,(z) for large z, 


Oz) + 2z-“+), [zl +o, fargz| <2, (48) 
21 = —3, —5, —7,..., 


the integrals (46) converge only for Re / > N. The subtraction terms in the dispersion rela- 
tion (42) do not contribute to a*(/, s) because of their polynomial nature. 

We now discuss the uniqueness of the Gribov—Froissart formula (46) for analytically 
continuing the partial wave amplitude to complex / when it is given for integral positive /. 
At first glance it seems obvious that the Gribov-Froissart function a*(/, s) may always 
have terms added to it of the type f(/, s) sin z/, vanishing for integral / and giving a different 
continuation of the partial wave amplitude. However, the uniqueness of the analytic contin- 
uation via (46) is guaranteed by Carlson’s theorem. 
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CaRLSON’s THEOREM.“ Let F(!) be analytic for Rel > N and F(I) < Ce*" for 
|/| +02, Re 1>0, where A <x. Then, if F(l)=0 for 1=1, 2, 3, ..., the function 
F(1) is identically equal to zero. 


According to Carlson’s theorem, functions of the type f(/, s) sin 2/ are inadmissible since 
(for polynomial behavior of f(/, s)) they grow as e”"' along a straight line parallel to the 
imaginary /-axis. Consequently, if the Gribov-Froissart amplitude (46) satisfies the condi- 
tion 

al,s)< Cell, |] +o, Rel>N, A<na, (49) 


the analytic continuation via (8) will be unique. From (46) it is clear that a*(/, s) vanishes 
most slowly with |/| along the line Re / = N, where 


a*(I, 8) ~ f (At Ay) e®-N-P8 dz, (B = Im1 +). (50) 


Since by assumption the absorptive parts 4,+ A, are polynomially behaved (as z” for z + ~), 
the integral in (50) in general cannot grow exponentially as B + ~. 

Thus under the assumption of polynomial boundedness of the growth of the absorptive 
parts A, and A,, the Gribov-Froissart formula (46) provides a unique continuation of a,(s) 
into the region Re / = N, specifically: except for a+(/, s), given by (46), there exist no func- 
tions f+(l, s) coinciding with the physica] partial waves a{s) for even (odd) values of 
| = N and Satisfying the condition (49). 

Proof. The difference f+(/, s)—a*(J, s) vanishes identically by virtue of Carlson’s theorem. 

Let us turn to the unitarity condition for partial wave amplitudes. Let s = s, be the inelas- 
tic threshold so that in the region 4m? < s < s, only elastic scattering is possible (for pion— 
pion scattering s, = 16m?). Then in this region the partial wave amplitude as) for 
1=0,1, 2, ..., satisfies the “elastic” unitarity condition (7.68): 


2 


a(s)—a7(s) = 2i y= il ai(s) aj(s). (51) 





Let us now write the general unitarity condition for the functions a+(I, s) starting from 
(51). Using Carlson’s theorem one may verify that the analytic continuation of (51) is 


ax(I, s)(at(I*, s))* = 0, (52) 





s—4m? 
Ss 


a+(I, s)—(at(I*, s))*—2i / 


since the left-hand side of (52) is an analytic function of /, which vanishes for even (odd) 
| > Nand has asymptotic behavior given by (46). The unitarity condition (52) holds sepa- 
rately for the functions a*(/, s) and a“ (I, s), since (51) holds for each value / = 0, 1,2, ..., 
separately. 

The existence of separate unitarity conditions for a*(I, s) and a~(/, s) means that the 
functions at(I, s) and a~ (I, s) may have different (and independent) sets of poles. 
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Analytic properties of as) in the s-plane 


These properties may easily be found when the Mandelstam representation holds for the 
amplitude F(s, t, u) in (39) (for equal-mass particles), allowing one to write a dispersion 
relation of the type (38) for the absorptive parts A, and A,. We shall start with (44), express- 
ing the partial wave amplitude aj+(s) in terms of the function Q, and the absorptive parts 
A,t A,. This formula will also define a,(s) outside the physical s-channel region. 

The functions Q,(1+2t/(s—4m?)) in (44) have a cut from s =—o to s = 4m’—1 for 
integral /. By virtue of the Mandelstam representation or the dispersion relation (38), the 
functions A, and A, have a right-hand cut in the complex s-plane from 4m? to o and a left- 
hand cut from —~ to the boundary of the spectral function @,,, (see Fig. 15). We assume 
here that the amplitude F(s, ¢, u) has no poles in the f- or u-channels. In the absence of such 
poles, the partial wave amplitude a,(s) defined via (44) will thus have two cuts: a right-hand 
cut from s = 4m? to ~ and a left-hand cut from s = — ~tos = 0. In the interval between 
the cuts a,(s) is real, so that a,(s") = a;(s). 

Consequently, if as) ~ 0 for |s| + 0, then one may write an unsubtracted dispersion 
relation for a,(s) 


0° 


0 
a(s) = = forts — fer (53) 


Ss s—S 
4m? 0° 





where b/s) is the discontinuity of a,(s) across the cut. 

The discontinuity in the physical region across the right-hand cut in principle may be 
found from the unitarity condition. This cut, however, contains amplitudes of more compli- 
cated processes for s = 16m. In the elastic scattering region 4m? < s < 16m? the disconti- 
nuity may be expressed by virtue of (51) in terms of the partial wave amplitudes 


bi(s) = ay(s+ ie) —a(s—ie) = 2i | sane aj(s-+ie) a(s—ie). (54) 


The discontinuity of the function a{s) across the left-hand cut is associated with crossed 
reactions. Equations (53) and (54) suffice for an approximate definition of the partial wave 
amplitudes for low energies.°® 16) 





Resonances and poles on the unphysical sheet 


Let us now turn to the concept of an unstable particle, or a resonance, in S-matrix theory. 
The notion of a resonance in relativistic S-matrix theory is related, as in the nonrelativistic 
theory, to the well-known Breit-Wigner formula. In view of the importance of this question 
in elementary particle theory, we present the basic relations below. 

The state of an unstable particle, or resonance, was characterized in § 2.3 by its mass or 
energy distribution. This distribution may be obtained if the analytic amplitude has a pole 
S, in the complex s-plane. This pole may occur only on the second, unphysical sheet, since 
complex poles on the physical sheet are physically inadmissible. 

Let us show that the existence of a pole of the amplitude on the second Riemann sheet is 
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consistent with unitarity. We shall use (54) as the analytic continuation of the unitarity 
condition to unphysical s. Let us call the partial wave amplitude on the physical sheet al, 
and the partial wave amplitude on the second sheet a)’; the functions al and a are the 
values of the analytic function a, defined on all sheets. The function a’! is 


a}(s) = aj(s*). 


We shall now write (54) in a form containing functions on both sheets (for the same complex 
argument s): 








al(s)—al(s) = 27 jw al(s) a}l(s), (55) 
so that 
vc) — ats) = aj(s) 56 
oe 1423 >/(s—4m®)/sal(s) — SHs)° ) 
where 


Sis) = ei (57) 


is the S-matrix element (for real s) corresponding to angular momentum /. Formula (56) 
gives the analytic properties of the amplitude ai on the second sheet. The function a!! has 
the same branch points as a}. The poles of a} occur at the points at which S} has zeroes, 
ie. they can occur at complex s. At points where a has poles (for real s < 5,;,), the 
function a}' has no poles. 

Let a pole of the function a{s) occur on the second sheet at the point s!! = (u—iI"/2)*, 
where p and I are positive: 


eo 48s 


This expression is just the Breit-Wigner formula when ['/u « 1: 


2” if g 1 _ Tr’ 
sll_s Qu VstVstt o/s —ut i 2” 
if one sets I’ = g?/2u and remembers that V's is the energy in the centre of mass system. 


Thus a pole of the partial wave amplitude a,s) on the unphysical sheet at s, = (u —iI"/2)? 
must be interpreted as a consequence of the existence of an unstable particle with spin 
J = 1, (mean) mass yp, and lifetime 1 /I’. These poles are of dynamical origin, and the question 
of the arbitrariness of their position remains open. A pole (58) in the amplitude shows up 
experimentally as a resonance in the total cross-section o,,,(s), where the form of the curve 
O,5(5) near s = py? will be governed by 

2 st 
OE GaP TE a 
Distributions of this type have already been considered in § 2.3. 

When I’ + 0 the pole s, moves on to the real s-axis, and in this case must be associated 
with a stable particle; for self-consistency of such a treatment the cut to the left of the point 
S,+é, € => 0 must be neglected. The residues at the poles of stable particles always factorize; 
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we assume that this property also holds for poles of the type (58) corresponding to unstable 
particles. 

The elastic scattering of equal-mass particles that we have just considered is the simplest 
example in which one can illustrate the connection between poles on the unphysical sheet 
and resonances. For any process 1+ 2 + 3+4 we shall postulate that the pole term (in the 
invariant amplitude), corresponding to a resonant particle R, has the form 





1 
F0= G5 “Bee Ow (60) 
here the ratio I‘/u need not be small. As in the case of stable particles, the values of gp,. and 
&Ra Characterize the interaction in the processes R++ 1+2and R++3+4, i.e. the respective 
vertex parts. 

Let us list the properties of unstable particles (see § 2.3). 

1. Unstable particles may have definite values of spin J and internal symmetry and 
teflection quantum numbers. The set of quantum numbers denoting a particle is defined 
by the symmetry group of the interaction in which the particle is produced. For the strongly 
interacting resonant particles, this set includes the baryon number B, the isospin J, the hyper- 
charge Y, the SU3 multiplicity n, the parity np, and the G-parity. 

2. An unstable particle is associated with a pole (60) of the amplitude on the second sheet 
in the s-channel with quantum numbers J, B, I, n, np, G. Here the position of the pole (i.e. the 
average mass yu and with I°) does not depend on the reaction in which the resonance is 
observed. 

3. The residue of the amplitude at a pole associated with an unstable particle factorizes 
according to the same rule as in the case of a pole corresponding to a stable particle. 

As we stressed in § 2.3, the concept of an unstable particle is strictly approximate in nature. 
The properties of unstable particles mentioned above, and eqn. (60), may be proven to first 
order in perturbation theory, which, however, is unconvincing in view of the strength of the 
interaction. The basis of (60) is the assertion that an unstable particle has all properties 
of a stable one except for the reality of the point s, at which the pole of the amplitude occurs. 

Resonant behavior of an amplitude near s = u entails not only the existence of a sharp 
maximum of the cross-section (59), but also a characteristic variation of the phase shift 
5(s) when passing through the resonance. 

The simultaneous variation of 6 and |a,| in the resonance region may be depicted on 
polar Argand diagrams. 

In the elastic region, when the energy is too low for inelastic processes, the partial wave 
amplitude a,, in accord with (51), may be written in the form 


Ss J s e205) — | 
cl | (ramos pees | eet ers Amara 61 
ais) = — Fils) s—4m? 2i ey 


If the value of s is above the inelastic threshold (e.g. s > 16m* for pion-pion scattering), 
then the opening of inelastic channels in the unitarity condition may be accounted for 
phenomenologically by introducing the factor 7, in (61): 


Fils) = (me? — 1)/2i. (62) 
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Im f, 


—_ 


Re fy 


(a) (bd) 


Fic. 16. Argand circles describing partial-wave scattering amplitudes. (a) Interpretation of phase 
shift 6;. (b) Argand circle for a typical resonance, N (1520, 3/27). 


In the plane with axes Re f, and Im f,, the amplitude (62) is depicted by a point which 
describes a trajectory when s varies. For a resonance this trajectory (on the Argand dia- 
gram), according to (61) and (62), is a circle with radius depending on 7, (Fig. 16a), and with 
maximum (0, f,,.,) for 6, = 2/2 at the resonance. Here the derivative d8,/ds is positive and 
proportional to the lifetime 1/I’, so that the more stable the particle the more rapidly 6, 
rises as a function of s. 

In actual cases the radius of the trajectory on the Argand diagram will depend on energy, 
since, as energy increases, new inelastic channels open (Fig. 16b). The form of the trajectory 
will be more complicated in the case of resonances in the reaction 1+2 + 3+4 with different 
particles 1, 2, 3, 4. 


§ 12.5. Analytic properties of form factors. The pion form factor 


In this section we shall follow the same train of logic as in the previous sections of Chapter 
12 dealing with properties of the amplitude. Instead of invariant amplitudes we shall now 
consider the invariant form factors F(t) [see (11.72)], which are functions of one variable. 
The form factors F,() contain all the information about the dynamics; the study of analytic 
properties of Ft) greatly increases one’s understanding of interactions. 

Let us consider the electromagnetic vertex function of the pionz* as the simplest example. 
This function occurs in the elastic electron—pion scattering amplitude e~+2t+ + e~+2* 
in the matrix element of the electromagnetic current: 


1 
P(Py Pas 1, 2) = (pe! jA0)| Pr) = ar FO (Pit Pau t Gaye F3(t) (Pi—Pa)u» (63) 


where FS and Fj are the invariant form factors depending on t = (p,—p,)*; here t <0. 
The current j,, is Hermitian. In the process e~ +2* + e~ +2*, the quantity ¢ is the square of 
the momentum transfer. Because the electromagnetic current obeys the continuity equation 
d,,j” = 0, the form factor F2 is equal to zero: 


(p2| 0, j4(0)| pi) = —i(pa| [P., j4(0)] | pi) = —i(p2—P1)y (P2|j40)| pi). 


The vertex function I’, also is involved (for a different region of ¢) in the amplitude for the 
annihilation process e~+e+ -- 2~+2+, which is the crossed reaction of the elastic e~a* 
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scattering process. The matrix element of the current in this amplitude (by virtue of the con- 
tinuity equation) is equal to 


; 1 
T',(Py Pos 1, 2) = (Pry Pz; out | j,(0)|0)> = Gay (—pit Po), FRM), 
t=(pet+pi*, Pr =—Pi- (64) 


In § 11.4 we saw that the crossing-conjugate matrix elements (63) and (64) are values of the 
same function I’, in different physical regions, Fy(t) = Fi(¢) = F(d). 

We now turn to the analytic properties of F(t) in the complex t-plane. Let us write the 
matrix element (64) in terms of interpolating fields g(x) using the reduction formula 


1 
(Pi) P2; Out | j,(0)|0) = anys (Pe Pie F(t) 


~-3n | dtxeiP™R.p;| 62°) [ps J,(0)10). (65) 


The matrix element occurring in the amplitude for the process 7 +2* + e~ +e* may be 
written in analogous form: 


(01 500)1 Pas Pai in) = ene (P2—Padn FD 
= oye | dtxe-i“R (0x) 7,0), pr) Pp. (66) 


where F'(t) is an invariant form factor. Particles 1 and 2 are the same in formulae (65) and 
(66). 

Let us form the difference between (65) and the complex conjugate expression (66), bearing 
in mind the Hermiticity of the current j,,: 


(Pi P23 out j,(0)| 0) — (01 J,(0) | Pi, Pas in)* 
mae Oa | dtxe'P* Rp, | [p(x), j,(0)]|0). oP 


The right-hand side of (65) is an analytic function of t = (pz+p,)* in the upper-half plane. 
This fact may be proven rigorously“°* 1®) from the locality of fields and currents and the 
positivity of the energy spectrum. Thus the value of the form factor F(t) in the physical 
region (along the positive real axis) is the boundary value of a function analytic in the upper- 
half plane. From (65) and (66) it is clear that if the function F(a) is analytic in the upper-half 
plane, the function F’*(t) will be analytic in the lower-half plane. 

Formula (67) has meaning for real ¢ > O lying in the physical region of the process 
ata + eet. It tells us the difference of the boundary values of the functions F(t) and 
F’*(t), defined on opposite sides of the real axis. By analytic continuation of the right-hand 
side of (67) with respect to masses of the vertex particles (i.e. with respect to the pion masses), 
we can pass along the real axis to negative ¢. But for sufficiently large t > O, the right-hand 
side of (67) will vanish. This means that F(*) and F’*(t) define a single analytic function with 
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a cut from some f,,;, to ©, while (67) defines the discontinuity of this function. Thus the 
discontinuity of F(r) is 


i 
(Qa (P2—Py)y (F (t+ ie) — F(t—ie)) 


=~ agape | ase Rp 96m dn 0) 10) 


> (pi, p23 out|n, in) <n, in | j,(0) | 0) 


Ml 


= i(2n)* 2 | (Pir P2|T|n) dR,( pz + Pe) (n, in| 7,(0) | 0). (68) 


Here we have introduced a sum over a complete set of intermediate states |, in), and have 
allowed for the fact that the second term in the commutator (67) leads to the matrix element 
64(p.—P,) « Pn |J(0)| 0), where J(x) = K,(x) is the pion current. This matrix element 
vanishes, since (p,| is a one-pion state. According to (68) the first term |) must be a two- 
particle term (since otherwise (pi, p2|T|n) would vanish). Relation (68) may be called 
the unitarity condition for the form factor. It defines the branch points of the function F(¢). 
The first branch point corresponds to the two-pion threshold, so that 4,;, = 4m?. The next 
threshold point is at ¢ = 16m? (by G-parity conservation), etc. 
Let us now use PT invariance (see § 11.4): 


(0| 4.0) | pi» Pos in) = (py, Pe; out | j,(0)|0). (69) 


From this and from (67) it follows that the discontinuity of the form factor F(t) in (68) is 
purely imaginary, and the left-hand side of the unitarity condition may be written 2i(p2— 1), 
Im F(f)/(2z)%. Since the discontinuity of F(f) is purely imaginary, we will have 


F(t*) = F+(t), (70) 


so that the form factor F(¢) isa real analytic function of ¢. On the real ¢ axis for ¢ < 4m 


(outside the cut) F(r) is real. 

Thus the pion form factor F(t) is an analytic function in the whole complex f-plane with 
a cut along the real axis from the threshold branch point t = 4m? to . The discontinuity 
of F(t) along the cut may be determined from the unitarity condition (68). 

For the asymptotic behavior of the form factor F(t) as |f| ~ oo there are no rigorous 
theoretical estimates. From scattering experiments it is known that electromagnetic form 
factors vanish rapidly as t - — oo. Hence one may assume that the value of F(c) is finite. 
Then, for the form factor F(1), one may write a dispersion relation®® 1" with one subtrac- 
tion 

Im F(t’) 
F(t) = F(O)+t f T=) * (71) 


4me2 


The integrand contains only the contribution of the annihilation process et +e~ + 2* +27 
(since t => 4m?). Im F(t) may in principle be found from the unitarity condition. Relation (71) 
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defines the form factor for all complex ¢, and, in particular, along the negative real t-axis, 
where F is equal to the form factor Fy in (63). In this region, the form factor F determines 
elastic e~2* scattering. 

The value of F(0) may be found from 


(Po, %+|Q| pi, 2*) = 2pod(pi—p2), 


where Q is the electric charge (in units of |e|). Writing Q in the form of a spatial integral 
over jo(x), we find 


(pa, 2+ | f jo(x) dx | pi, *) = (27)? 8(pi—p2) (pil j(0, X0)p1), 


which together with (63) gives F(0) = 1. 

Up to now we have considered specific terms of the pion triplet. The isospin structure of 
the vertex function for pions with isospin indices i; and i2 (i = 1, 2, 3) may be obtainep 
from (63) or (64) using the rules of § 8.3. Under isospin rotations the electromagnetic current 
Jj, transforms as the charge Q, i.e. as the sum of an isosinglet i ty and the third component 
of an isotriplet j75' (see § 8.1 and the Gell-Mann-Nishijima formula Q = I3+ 3 Y). We find 
from (64) 


; ads 1 
(Pz Ly Po 4, J,{0) 0) = (2x £34, —Pi +P»), F(t). (72) 


The term ¢,, ,, is easily understood from the fact that both sides of (72) must be symmetric 
with respect to interchange of the variables denoting the pions. According to (72), the electro- 
magnetic vertex function of pions is the third component of an isovector. 


Generalizations. Electromagnetic form factors of the nucleon 


The case of the electromagnetic vertex function of the pion is in many respects the sim- 
plest. Since pions are spinless and since the electromagnetic current is conserved, this vertex 
function is described by only one form factor F(f). The existence of isospin does not increase 
the number of form factors (as a consequence of current conservation). Since the pion mass 
is the lowest of the masses of external and internal particles that one would consider in 
a theory of strong interactions, the cut of the function F(4) coincides in its entirety with the 
physical region 4m? < t < of the annihilation reaction e+e~ + az. Since there are no 
stable particles with mass 0 < m® < 4m? and internal quantum numbers of the electro- 
magnetic current, the function F(t) has no poles along this segment. 

For particles with spin, the vertex function of the vector or axial-vector current depends, 
first of all, on several form factors (see § 11.4). Following the same steps as for spinless 
particles, we may obtain an expression of the type (69) for the discontinuities of form factors. 
For a suitable choice of the covariants X“ in the expression (11.72) for the vertex function, 
the form factors F,(#) may be made real-analytic: F(t*) = F,°(t) (see also § 12.3). However, 
in the case of particles with spin, one must allow for the appearance of kinematic singular- 
ities in F(t). After removal of the kinematic singularities, one may postulate analytic prop- 
erties for the form factors F(t). The function F(t) is assumed analytic in the whole 
complex ¢ plane with a cut from f,;, > 0 to tf =o, where #,,;, is the first threshold for 
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a multi-particle annihilation reaction depending on the quantum numbers of the form fac- 
tor F,(f) in the t-channel. The threshold branch point ¢,,;, may not coincide with the begin- 
ning of the physical region if the mass m of the external particles is larger than the mass of 
the internal particles contained in the states |) in the unitarity condition (69). Then the 
cut of the function F{¢) will consist of the (normal) unphysical part ¢,< ¢ < t, in which 
the unitarity condition is inapplicable, and the physical region t, < t < ~. 

Aside from the normal threshold branch points, vertex| functions may also have anoma- 
lous threshold branch points for 4,< ¢,,;,. These points arise for the following mass relation 
between the external particle a and the internal particles b and c: 


m2 > mit m, 


if particles a, b, and c may interact directly with one another (i.e., for example, if one can 
write a Lagrangian for the abc interaction). 

Moreover, if there are no zero-mass particles in the theory, so that the beginning of the 
cut is at 4, > 0, there may be poles in the interval 0 < ¢ < ¢,,, corresponding to stable 
particles with the same internal quantum numbers as those of the current j,, For example, 
the matrix element (z|a,(0)|0) of the axial current vertex function between the vacuum 
and the pion state has a pion pole at t = m?. 

Let us consider as an example the electromagnetic form factors of the nucleon. The matrix 
element of the current between one-nucleon states contains four invariant form factors—two 
isoscalar form-factors FS and F3 and two isovector form-factors FY and FY in the com- 
binations F, = 4(F°+15F/), i = 1, 2: 


(P2, 623|N| jul pr 01; N’) = u(po, oe) I',u(pr, 01) 


= a5 ii( po, 02) {y.Fi(t)—i0,.q’F(t)}u(pi, 01), (73) 


where q = p,—p, and t = q*. A possible term q,F, is omitted since it contradicts current 
conservation: 0,,j” = 0 or q“I’, = 0. The wave functions u(p, o) are the eight-component 
Dirac functions describing the isospin doublet with isospin components N, N’ = p, n; 
here the masses of proton and neutron are considered equal. Using the Dirac equation 
(or the explicit expression for u and i), one may easily check that the term u(pi+ pe)" u is 
not independent but leads to a linear combination of terms of the type #y“u and iuo“’q,u. 
By virtue of hermiticity of the current the form factors F; and Fe are real. 

The electric charge of the nucleon (in units of e) is equal to Q, = | for the proton and 
Q,, = 0 for the neutron. We shall use this fact in normalizing the form factors F,. From 


(Pas 02; NI f jo(x) d2x| pi, 01; N’) = Ondnn-2p08(p1— pe) 


and the normalization of the wave functions #y,u = 2p, it follows that the charges Q, and 
Q,, may be expressed in terms of the form factors F;(0) and F{(0), so that 


FS(0)= 1. FY(0)=1; (74) 


F,(t) is called the electric, and F(t) the magnetic form factor. The form factor F,(t) at 
t = 0 may be expressed in terms of the anomalous magnetic moments of the proton and 
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neutron uw, and y,: 
e(Fz(0)+ F20)) = bp, e(F2(0)— FZ(0)) = da- (75) 


Indeed, the matrix element of the magnetic moment operator % = (e/2) f (xxj) d3x is 
(P2, 02; N| pw | pi, 01; N) 


1 Oo : 
=< (27)8 6( pi —pz2) €3jn( — > z—} (pe, o2; N|/*(0)| pi, 01; N) 
2 i 0q) 


=~ 5 (po, 02) &540%u(pr, 01) Fo(0) 8(p2—Pr)- 


where one sets g = 0 after performing the derivative. Let us now set p; = 0, 01 = o2 = 4. 


2 
Since 
L Co 3 0 
Be (0 os) 


(by (5.32) o% = t{y*, y’)), then in this case 
(p2, 62; N| u3| pi, 1; N) = 2myeF.(0) 5(pi—pz). 


On the other hand, for p, = 0, o, = 0, = + the state | p,, 0,; N) will bean eigenstate of the 
operator yu, so that 


(po, 92; N| u3| pi = 0, 01; N) = pn2mnd(pi—pz) 


we thus obtain eF,(0) = py, ie. eqn. (75). 

The expansion (73) expresses the electromagnetic vertex function of the nucleon I’, in 
terms of the electric and magnetic form factors F,(t) and F.(#) in a manner free from kine- 
matic singularities. We may consequently postulate that these form factors are analytic in 
the complex ¢-plane with a cut along the positive real t-axis, where the beginning of the cut 
tain 1S determined by the masses of the particles interacting strongly with the nucleon. The 
lightest of these are pions. The value of t,,;,, is the smallest m? of a state with quantum num- 
bers of the current j,. But like the charge Q, the electromagnetic current is the sum of an 
isoscalar and an isovector. The isoscalar part of the current j* has isospin J = 0 and nega- 
tive charge parity (the electromagnetic current is a first-class current): cisc-* ==/p. 
Consequently, the G-parity of this current is also negative: Gj$G~' = —j$. The lowest 
state with J = 0 and yg =—1 is the three-pion state, so that 5,, = 9m?. For the isovector 
current jy one will have J = 1 and Gj,G~' = jf”. The lowest state in this case contains 
two pions with isospin J = 1, G-parity ng = +1, and lowest mass 4%; = 4m?. 


Fic. 17. Singularities of the isovector electromagnetic form factor of the nucleon in the 
complex t-plane 
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The physical region of the annihilation vertex (coinciding with the physical region of the 
reaction et +e + N+N) begins at t = 4m}. Consequently, the isoscalar form factor will 
have an unphysical cut from f5,,, = 9m? to t = 4mj,, while the isovector form factor will have 
an unphysical cut from #%;, = 4m? to t = 4m}, (Fig. 17). The region t < 0 will correspond 
to the vertex part (p., 023 N| j(0) | p,, 0; N), which contributes to the elastic e~ N-scattering 
amplitude. 


CHAPTER 13 


ASYMPTOTIC BEHAVIOR OF THE SCATTERING 
AMPLITUDE AT HIGH ENERGIES. 
REGGE POLES 


Tue asymptotic behavior of the amplitude at high energies is one of its most important 
features. Experiments in the high-energy region exhibit simple and striking regularities. 
While rigorous bounds based on analytic properties are rather close to experiment, they 
cannot describe the asymptotic régime of the amplitude. The study of the asymptotic 
behavior of the amplitude as a function of complex momentum and angular momentum 
variables and of its crossing-symmetry properties has led to the phenomenological concept 
of Regge poles or trajectories. An introduction to Regge-pole theory will be presented in 
this chapter. 

As in Chapters 11 and 12, we shall discuss only spinless equal-mass particles, indicating 
how to generalize these calculations. Special attention is paid to introducing the concept of 
a Regge trajectory and to discussing the properties of trajectories. Although the theory of 
Regge asymptotics is still incomplete, the concept of a trajectory is of fundamental impor- 
tance in elementary particle physics. 


§ 13.1. Scattering at high energies (experiment) 


High-energy scattering (s >> m,, or s >> 1 GeV?) has a number of simple properties. The 
high-energy region is thus convenient for checking the basis of any theory of strong interac- 
tions. 

Experimentally the best-studied processes are two-particle reactions of the type 
a+b — c+d and total cross-sections 0,,,(a, 5). 

Two-particle processes may be subdivided into: (a) elastic scattering a+b + a+b; 
(b) diffraction dissociation a+ b + c+d, in which the internal quantum numbers (B, Y, Q, 
I, etc.) of particles c and a, d and b coincide (while spins, in particular, may be different); 
(c) charge-exchange reactions a+b > c+d, where particle c (or d) has internal quantum 
numbers different from the quantum numbers of particles a and b. Of course, all charges of 
the systems a+b and c+d are identical. 

Examples of diffraction dissociation are the “excitation” of the resonance K* with spin- 
parity J? = 1* and the resonance N* with J? = 37: 

K?4+N-—K*t(1+)+N, N+N-—+N*($-)4N 
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Examples of charge-exchange reactions are the processes 
z-+p+n°+n, K-+p—> A°+o. 


The charges exchanged in charge-exchange reactions are those of the system a+ in the 
t-channel. For diffraction dissociation, the system a+¢ is neutral with respect to J, Y, etc. 
From the standpoint of internal symmetries, diffraction dissociation is equivalent to elastic 
scattering. 

Aside from diffraction dissociation and charge-exchange scattering, inelastic processes 
also include the multi-particle reactions 


at+b + (cit ... ten) +(dit ... +d), 


in which there are more than two particles in the final state. 
The analysis of experimental data yields the following characteristic features of high- 
energy scattering. 


Total cross-sections 0,.,(a, b) 


Figure 18 shows some experimental curves“®1*®) of r,,,, including those obtained at 
the Serpukhov accelerator,“*”) at the Fermi National Accelerator Laboratory (FNAL),“ 
and at the CERN Intersecting Storage Rings (ISR).“® The total K*p cross-sections rise 
slowly above s 40 GeV, while the pp total cross-section rises by about 4 mb within the 
ISR energy range, and others (except pp) rise at FNAL energies. 


Serpukhov FNAL 


o;, mb 





10 102 103 
Fig. 18. Total cross-section o,., as a function of squared c.m. energy s.‘170) 
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In what follows, for reasons of simplicity, we shall sometimes assume that at high ener- 
gies the total cross-sections are constant: 


Otor(a, b) = const. (1) 


Under the condition (1), the Pomeranchuk theorem, to be discussed in § 13.2, states that 
the total cross-sections (on the same target) for a particle and an antiparticle approach 
the same value aS s> ~ : 6,,,(a, b) = 0;o,(4, b). 


Elastic scattering 


With increasing s, the scattered particles are concentrated more and more in the region 
of smal] scattering angles (9 ~ 0), or in the region of finite momentum transfer ¢. At high 
energies, the elastic scattering proceeds mainly at @ ~ O (the diffraction peak), and with 
increasing momentum transfer |t| the differential cross-section falls exponentially (Fig. 
19): 
do _ (do 

(a 


=> = at > 20 


Pp+Pp —» prtp 


do/dt (mb/Gev") 





\t| (Gev?) 


Fic. 19. Differential cross-sections for pp scattering as a function of ¢t. (From J. V. Allaby 
et al., Nucl. Phys. B52, 316 (1972).) 
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where a lies between 7 and 13 GeV~? for all elastic processes. The elastic scattering cross- 
section o,,(a+b ~ a+5) falls with increasing energy but levels off and begins to rise again 
above s ~ 1000 GeV2.“1%) 


Diffraction dissociation 


The behavior of the differential cross-section in this case is close to that observed in 
elastic scattering. The differential cross-section has a diffraction peak, while the total cross- 
section for the process, o(a+b + c+), falls relatively slowly with increasing s. 


Charge-exchange scattering 


Processes of this type are characterized by a rapid fall of the cross-section o(a+ b > c+d) 
(with increasing s) in comparison with the elastic scattering cross-sectiono(a+b + a+b): 
near t = 0, as s gets large, 


do(a+b + c+d)/dt 


Geb ae @) 


Multi-particle processes 


An important case is one in which the internal quantum numbers of the groups 
(c,+ ... +¢,) and (d,+ ... +d,) are thesameas for particlesa and b respectively. As in the 
two-particle case, these reactions are called diffraction dissociation. At high energies such 
reactions are an important part of inelastic processes. For example, the process 7+p > 
2x+A proceeds mainly via “dissociation” of the proton into z+A,ie.z+p +2+(2+A). 
The process x~ +p + 2x~ +2*++p has two maxima, corresponding to the “dissociations” 
of the piona~ - (2x~n*) and the proton p — (1~x*p). Quasi- two-particle processes have 
the same characteristic features as two-particle reactions. As in the case of two-particle 
processes, the particles are emitted (at high energies) predominantly forward and backward 
in the centre of mass system. Let us assume that c, ...c, emerge forward, and particles 
d, ...d, backward. Then, as in the case of two-particle processes, the asymptotic cross- 
section for the process is approximately constant when the internal quantum numbers of 
the group (c,+ ... +c,) are thesame as for particle a, or, in the absence of quantum num- 
ber exchange, @ ++ (c,+ ... +c,). The cross-sections for processes in which the system 
a+(c,+ ... +¢,) is not neutral fall rapidly with increasing energy. 

One sometimes measures only the number of particles n of a given sort c, i.e. one studies 
the process a+b ~ nc+(anything). Experiments of this type determine the multiplicity 
n of particles c as a function of s. At high energies the multiplicity grows slowly with s: 


nzxconstIns or n-=const s¥4. 


Experiments in which all particles are observed are called exclusive, while those in which 
only one particle of a given sort is observed are called inclusive. 
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§ 13.2. Bounds on the amplitude at high energies 


The asymptotic behavior of the amplitude at high energies is of interest from two points 
of view. First, one may expect that at high energies, as in any other limiting case, the behavior 
of the amplitude will be governed by simple laws, allowing one to make a clean comparison 
between theory and experiment. It is assumed, of course, that the theory can predict 
the asymptotic behavior. Secondly, the asymptotic behavior is needed in calculations; the 
dispersion relations of § 12.3 were written with a number of subtractions determined 
by the asymptotic behavior in s, t, or u. We shall present below the simplest derivation®’) 
of the Froissart™”) bound for the elastic scattering of spinless particles of identical mass m. 

A restriction on the growth of an amplitude with energy at high energies follows from 
the unitarity condition for an amplitude analytic in a region of z = cos 8. This bound is 
related to the existence of a unitary limit on partial wave amplitudes (see the end of § 12.4; 
also Fig. 16). By virtue of the unitarity condition, the asymptotic régime of the analytic 
amplitude may vary only within some (rather broad) bounds. The Froissart bound is an 
upper limit on the rate of growth of the amplitude. Using the optical theorem, a bound of 
this type may be expressed in terms of the total cross-section. 

Let us assume that the amplitude F(s, ¢, uv) = F(s, z) is analytic in z = z, = cos 6, in an 
ellipse C with semi-major axis z) = 1+2t,,/(s—4m?) and with foci z =+1. The quantity 
ty, > 0 does not depend ons and coincides with the lowest singularity in the f-channel. In the 
absence of poles, one will have ty, = t,,i,: in this model, ty, = 4m’. This region of analyticity 
in z(the Lehmann-Martin ellipse) is larger than the physical region —1 « z « 1. Analyticity 
in this region may be proven®*® from axiomatic field theory assuming that the minimum 
mass in the theory is nonzero. 

Let us further assume that, as in the case of dispersion relations (§ 12.3), the amplitude 
F(s, z) grows with s no faster than a polynomial: 


| F(s,z)|as%@ (5 +00) (4) 


for all z on the edge of the Lehmann-Martin ellipse. Let us verify that these assumptions, 
together with the unitarity condition, bound the possible growth of F(s, z) as 5 ~ 9. 
Since F(s, z) is analytic in z, we may use the Cauchy formula 


Frese 1 f F(s, 2’) dz’ 


> 


Oni 2’ -z 
Cc 


integrating around the ellipse C. 
Let us pass from F(s, z) to the partial wave amplitudes a{s): 


z’-z 


P,(z) F(s, 
ay(s) = aris (+ a PM GF. § Fs, 2) Ole’) de’ (5) 
Cc 
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where B = 8/(2)> and Q,(z’) is the Legendre function of the second kind. From (5) one 
finds at once the bound 


las) < ag LF (5 2) max |Orl2) mee AE 6) 


where é is the sum of the semi-major and semi-minor axes of the ellipse: § = 2)+-V/ 2-1. 
The asymptotic behavior as 5 + co will be 


E~ 142 iM 
S 


(The sign ~ denotes asymptotic behavior.) Inserting the value of |Q,(z)| max On the ellipse 


into (6) 
m  &-! 
\OAe)loue= 3 | 





and the preliminary bound (4) for | F(s, 2) | max» We find 


2a [zy eM 
as)| <—— }|/ — sN —__—— Soo), 
|axs)| = VET ( ) 


or 
lads)| < R(s) == IN =N+3 (7) 
vi" Vi ay 
From (7) it is clear that at high s the partial wave amplitude a(s) falls rapidly with J. 
Let us now turn to the unitarity condition for a,(s). According to this condition [see (7.68) 
and (§ 12.4)), the value of |a,(s)| cannot exceed the unitary limit: 


5 \ue2 : : 
lad) <(s—Fep) ~ 1 (8) 

We now separate the sum over partial wave amplitudes in F(s, z) into two parts. The first 
part F;(s, z) contains the partial waves from / = 0 up to some L, and the second part F,(s, z) 
the remainder. Let us choose the angular momentum L so that the bounds (7) and (8) 
coincide. Comparing (7) and (8) in the asymptotic region: 


[NREL A gN’, (9) 


But as s > & one has In ~ 2(t,/s)'”. Consequently, for s + oo one may choose 


N' Ss 
pee a, (10) 
2 V iu Sy 
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where s; fixes the scale of s. The first part F;(s, z) is bounded by inserting the unitary limit 
of the partial wave amplitude (8). For forward scattering (z = 1) 


Ss 1/2 L-1 2 1 Ss 1/2 ‘ 7 
<2( <a) &CH+D= (Ga) BaD 


‘L-1 
[Fi(s, Dj = By Y (2/+ 1) ads) 5 
| 1=0 s— 





The second part F2(s, z) is bounded using (7), obtained from the assumption of analyticity 
of F(s, z) in z. For forward scattering (z = 1) 








|Fo(s, 1)| = s| ¥ (21+1) as) |< BR(s)E~E F I-¥(214+ NEED), (12) 
I=L t=L 
Let us bound the sum in this expression 
¥ 12214 E-U-D az F (24 NEWE-D 
l=L l=L 
_¢ on & 4,dIEME-1)] _ QL+DE 2% 
= Dy cht i+ 2m = QL+)E> 2é deo Es ee 


Asymptotically, this sum is 


gz s N’ 
~ ap OL+ res oy. ee In s. 


Consequently, as s + co, the bound on the second part is 
; 1/2\ —(N’/2) (s/ty)¥/? In s 
|Fe(s, 1)| < Bsve-t Ns In s ~ const sN’+1 In o{142(%) 
M 


= const s Ins. (13) 


The function F2(s, 1) grows more slowly than Fi(s, 1), and the asymptotic behavior of the 
amplitude is characterized only by the part Fi(s, 1). We thus find from (10) and (11) the 


Froissart bound 
|F(s, 1)| <const L? = const s In? s. (14) 


This bound was first obtained using the Mandelstam representation. From (14), using 
(7.49) and (7.53), one may derive a bound for the total cross-section: 





6 16x | 4 5 
Oot ~ ae Im F(s, l) <= - L? ~ const In? s, (15) 
and for the elastic scattering cross-section: 
doe l j 4 
( at i ~ Fes | <= const In‘ s. (16) 


To obtain a bound on the growth of the amplitude for ¢ ~ 0, one must take account of 


the inequality 
| Pi(cos 6)| < (2/m/ sin 6)1/2 (0<6<2). 
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One then obtains a bound on the asymptotic behavior of the scattering amplitude at fixed 
angle: 
| F(s, z)| < const (6)s*4 In?2s5 9 (0< 6<2). (17) 


The above bounds rely on the choice of angular momentum L, which in turn depends on 
the assumed region of analyticity. By extending the region of analyticity in z one may ob- 
tain “74:1"5) a stronger bound on the growth of F(s, z) when 6 0. For forward scattering, 
6 = 0, the Lehmann-Martin ellipse gives the maximum possible region of analyticity in z, 
and a further strengthening of the bounds is impossible. 

The Froissart bound does not allow one to decide whether the cross-section grows without 
bound at high energy or approaches a constant limit. If one assumes that the amplitude 
grows polynomially (without terms of the type In s) then, according to the Froissart bound, 
the degree of growth of s¥ is bounded by N < 1 and the total cross-section will approach 
a constant asymptotically. This means that the number of subtractions in the dispersion 
relation in s cannot exceed two, so that we can set N = 2 in (4) or, 


1/2 1/2 
L= a, ince In s, 
tm 2m 


and then, according to (15), 


4. 
COtrot S = In? s. (18) 


The general considerations presented above refer to the asymptotic region s — oo and can- 
not fix the scale s; connected with the beginning of the asymptotic region. In the simplest 
case of zz scattering, one may actually find the number s;.°”° 


The diffraction peak 


For large energies the angular distribution of elastic scattering has a sharp maximum 
(a diffraction peak) for small angles 6 ~ 0 or ¢ ~ 0. The width of the diffraction peak may 
be characterized by the quantity 


Cel 


~ (doaldt)ino* 


The width of the diffraction peak is exactly 4 when do,,/dt vanishes exponentially with ¢; 
ie. A is the interval of the square of the momentum transfer over which the differential 
cross-section falls by e. 

A bound on do,,/dt at t = 0 was obtained in (16). Let us modify the derivation to obtain 
a bound on 4. We start with the formula 


A (19) 





do: 1 Pa 1s i 
(SF) temo aan 


As before, in deriving an estimate for F(s, 1) we may replace the infinite sum over / bya 
sum from0 to L ~ const s Ins, since the remaining part grows more slowly with increas- 
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ing s. Moreover, we shall use the Bunyakovskii-Schwartz inequality, which gives 


wa < pl : (2/+ ee ; (20 +1) fay(s) |? < const | Le (20) 
( dt a sD sy : S ahs 


Hence one finds a bound on the width of the diffraction peak :“””) 
4A=const In-? s. (21) 


The lower bound on the diffraction peak thus decreases with increasing s (the diffraction 
peak may shrink with increasing energy). 

Let us return to eqn. (20) and use it to obtain a relation between the asymptotic behavior 
of the total cross-section and the elastic scattering cross-section. Replacing F by Im F, we 
obtain, using (10) and (15), the inequality 


o2 
Oe, = const ins (s +). (22) 





According to (22), the asymptotic behavior of ¢,, cannot differ sharply from the asymptotic 
behavior of o,,,. If o,.:(s) = const, then o,; cannot vanish more rapidly than In-? s. 


The Pomeranchuk theorem 


Let us examine g,,,(a, b) and o,,,(a, b)—the total cross-sections for scattering of the particle 
a and the antiparticle ZG on the same target b. Let us assume that the asymptotic behavior as 
5 + © of these cross-sections is finite and nonzero. Then they must be equal: 


Ctor(a, b) = Gtor(a, b) = const. 


In contrast to the above asymptotic bounds on the amplitude, the Pomeranchuk theorem 
cannot be derived from general assumptions alone (locality of fields or micro-causality, 
positivity of the spectrum, unitarity). An additional assumption is the demand that the real 
part of the amplitude for elastic forward scattering vanish more rapidly than its imaginary 
part: 

Re F(s) 1 
TFG) ine 0 (s+teo). (23) 

The function F(s) is the elastic scattering amplitude for b+a - b+a (in the s-channel) 
on the upper edge of the right-hand cut s > s,,;, in the complex s-plane; on the lower edge 
of the left-hand cut s « s(u,,;,) the function F(s) is the forward elastic scattering amplitude 
for the reaction with antiparticles b+ a ~ b+ (the u-channel). 

If assumption (23) holds, the amplitude F(s) will be imaginary at high energies. But, by 
virtue of the assumed constancy of the total cross-sections and the optical theorem, the 


imaginary part of the amplitude is proportional to s at both ends s + + = of the real axis: 


Im F(s) = Aoto(a, b)s (s ++), 
Im F(s) = —Aotor(a, b)s  (s ~— ©), 
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where the real factor / is the same for both limits. Consequently, F(s) = ide,,,(a, b)s on the 
upper edge of the cut on the right for s > e and F(s) = —ito,,,(d, b)s on the lower edge of 
the left-hand cut for s - — oo. The Pomeranchuk theorem then may be proven by analyti- 
cally continuing F(s) around a circle of infinite radius. The existence of this continuation 
may be seen by writing a once-subtracted dispersion relation for F(s). 

Generalizations of the Pomeranchuk theorem for total cross-sections which do not ap- 
proach constants are discussed in ref. 178. 


§ 13.3. The Regge-pole hypothesis and the asymptotic form of the amplitude 


Let us consider the asymptotic form of the elastic scattering amplitude F(s, #, 2) for scalar 
equal-mass particles at high energies and small angles, i.e. for s +o and fixed ¢<0. By 
virtue of crossing symmetry and analyticity of F(s, t, u), its asymptotic behavior in the 
s-channel at s + co and ¢ <0 is connected with its asymptotic behavior in the ¢-channel for 
finite s > O and large (unphysical) values of z, = cos 8, > e (which corresponds to s + <). 

At first glance one does not seem to gain much by transforming from the asymptotic 
behavior with respect to s in the s-channel to the asymptotic behavior with respect to z, in 
the ¢-channel. The importance of the latter was first shown by Regge.*”® 

Regge found a way of uniquely continuing the partial waves a({£) into the region of 
complex / in the nonrelativistic case. He then showed, for this case, that the asymptotic 
behavior of the scattering amplitude in z = cos 8 was fully determined by the poles / = a(£) 
of the function a(/, Z) in the complex angular momentum plane. The function a(/, E) is the 
analytic continuation of a(£) in the complex /-plane; its poles in / came to be known as 
Regge poles. 

In the nonrelativistic case, a(/, E) is an analytic function of two variables / and E (and 
not just an analytic function of / for fixed EZ). While initially defined only for positive ener- 
gies E > 0 (in the scattering region), this function hence may be analytically continued into 
the region E < 0. 

The position of a Regge pole / = a(£) depends on the energy E; as energy varies the Regge 
pole describes a trajectory a(£). As a consequence of the analytic properties of a(/, E), the 
Regge-pole trajectory a(£) is an analytic function of E, which is determined both for E > 0 
and for E < 0. The segment of the trajectory with E < 0 is real: Im a(£) = 0, while in the 
scattering region E > 0 the poles are complex: Im a(£) # 0. The trajectory points with 
integral values Rea(£) = Io thus describe bound states with angular momentum /y for 
E < 0 and resonances with angular momentum /) for E > 0. Consequently, according to 
Regge, the asymptotic behavior of the nonrelativistic amplitude in z is determined by bound 
states and resonances. 

If one assumes that Regge analysis basically retains its form in the relativistic theory 
(“the Regge-pole hypothesis”),“*"® then, according to crossing symmetry, one expects 
the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude F(s, ft, u) in the s-channel to be determined by the 
resonances and bound states in the -channel. This simple relation is borne out by experiment. 

We shall not consider the nonrelativistic case and begin at once with the relativistic 
theory. We shall rely on the analytic properties of the total amplitude established in 
Chapter 12 (in the complex s- and t-planes) and of the partial wave amplitudes (in the 
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complex /- and s-planes), on the crossing symmetry properties of the amplitudes, on the 
unitarity condition, and, of course, on experimental data at high energies. 

We first note the steps in finding the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude F(s, 2) for 
t +coands < 0. Let us consider the amplitude F asa function of s and z, in the s-channel : 


F(s,z) =B Dy (21+ las) P(z2) (2 = 29) 


and ask for the asymptotic behavior of F(s, z) at high (unphysical) values z — o> and fixed 
s > 4m?. This series in / converges only for values of z lying inside the ellipse with foci 
z =+1, not containing the singularities of F(s, z) (the Lehmann—Martin ellipse, see § 13.2). 
For this reason, to find the asymptotic behavior of F(s, z) for z +o, s > 4m? one first 
needs an analytic continuation of F(s, z) into the region of large z. The function F(s, £) 
thus obtained will give the asymptotic behavior in the f-channel, ¢ +o, for unphysical 
5 > 4m’, so that the final step consists of the analytic continuation of this function from the 
region s > 4m? into the region s < 0. 

Let us list the assumptions regarding the analytic properties of F(s, t) necessary to obtain 
its asymptotic behavior in the ¢-channel. 

1. Itis assumed that the amplitude satisfies dispersion relations in ¢ with N’(s) subtractions, 
if s is fixed and lies in the region 


—a< Res<4m’+a, O<Ims<e, a>O, ¢ +40, (24) 


which contains an interval between the upper edges of both cuts in the s-plane. The number 
of subtractions N’ is determined by the power N (see §§ 12.3, 12.4, and (4)), so that N’ = N 
for integral N’ and N—1 < N’ < N for nonintegral N’. We shall assume N’ = N for simplic- 
ity. 

2. It is assumed that the amplitude and its discontinuities in the t- and u-channels 
A(t, s) and A,(u, s) are analytic in s in the region (24). This condition allows us to continue 
the function a*(/, s) from the region Re s > 4m? into the region Re s < 0 by a route passing 
over the real axis and avoiding the branch points of the amplitude. 

Let us now find the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude F(s, z) for z + © when s lies 
on the upper edge of the s-channel cut (i.e., Res > 4m?, 0 < Ims < «). We shall use the 
analytic properties of the Gribov-Froissart functions a*(/, s) (see § 12.4) in the complex 
angular momentum variable /. The functions a*(J, s) are analytic in / in a half-plane lying 
to the right of the line Re / = N(s). In this region, the functions a*(/, s) behave for |/| + 
as 

atl, s) ~ e-*, oe 
E=atV2—-1, 2% = 142ty/(s—4m), a 
where f,, = 4m? is the first singularity in the #- or u-channel, and is independent of s. For 


integral values of | = N(s), the functions a*(/, s) are uniquely determined in terms of the 
physical partial wave amplitudes a,(s): 


at(l,s)= as) foreven />WN, 
a-(l,s)= aps) forodd [=N. 
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From the properties of the functions a+(J/, s) it is clear that instead of the asymptotic 
behavior of F(s, z) one finds the asymptotic behavior of the functions 


N © 
Ft(s, z) = 2BY (2/+ 1) aj(s) [Pit Pi(—z)]+ 2B » (2/+ 1) a*(1, s) [Pi(z)+ P}( —z)]. 
= =N+1 
(26) 
If z is in the physical region, —1 <z <1, then, by virtue of the properties of a(/, s), eqn. 
(26) may be written as a contour integral: 


F4(s, 2) = 4B y (21+ 1) ails) [Pi(2) + Pi(—2)] 


% a B (21+ 1) a*(/, 5) [PAz)+ Pi —z)] dl. 
2 sin zl 
rol 


(27) 


The contour C (Fig. 20) encloses only poles of the integrand along the real /-axis arising 
from sin zi. Evaluation of the integral in (27) via its residues gives (26). The sum from 
1=0 to /= N in (26) and (27) is displayed explicitly to reflect the fact that the analytic 
properties of a+(/, s) in ] are known only for Re / > N. 





Fic. 20. Contours of integration in complex /-plane defining scattering amplitudes F+(s, z) 
in terms of partial wave amplitudes a*(/, s). 


Let us now replace the contour C by the contour C’ consisting of the line Re ]/> N 
(see Fig. 20). The integral in (27) does not change since a+(/, s) and P,(z) do not have singu- 
larities inside C’, while the integral along the large semicircle R, is equal to zero by virtue 
of the property (25) of the Gribov-Froissart functions and the asymptotic bound on the 
behavior of Legendre polynomials in /: 


(t+ Ny Pi(cos | 2 _ h_ _Reotmal+|ImO@Re Al) (28) 
cos x(1+ $) |sin 6|¥? 





where A = /+4. Consequently, for —1 < z <1 the sum 
Fii(s,2)= 3B Y (2l+1)a*(, ) LPi@)t Pu(—2)) (29) 
=N+1 


is identically equal to the integral 


Fi(s, z) = ee (30) 
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along the line C’ parallel to the imaginary axis (see Fig. 20). In contrast to the integral in 
(27), the integral (30) also converges for |z| > 1,so that it can serve as an analytic contin- 
uation of F3(s, z) to large z. However, F(s, z) still is not the amplitude F+(s, z). To obtain 
an integral representation of the type (30) for the amplitude, one needs to know analytic 
properties of the functions a+(J, s) in the region of the complex /-plane to the left of the line 
Re / > Ms). 

According to the Regge-pole hypothesis, the singularities of a+(J, s) in the complex 
l-plane are simple poles (Regge poles), whose position depends on s. Let the poles of the 
function a+(I, s) for Re 1 < N(s) be at the points / = a*(s) with residues B+(s), so that each 
pole contributes an amount 

+(s) 
1—a+t(s) )) 





(in Fig. 20 these poles are denoted by crosses). 

To pick out the contribution of the Regge poles in (27), let us move the contour C’ to the 
left until it coincides with the line Re / = -<. Then, aside from the integral along this line, 
one picks up the contributions of the Regge poles «+(s), and also the contributions from the 
poles of the integrand for / = 0, 1, 2, ..., N(s). Expression (27) then takes the form 


—ttico 
reegete | a @tdeXtoinerer—o) 


—43+leo 
~—2B Y; (2xz(s)+1) [P,2(—2) + P,2(2)] BE(s) 


sin 2a2(s) 


+38 oy (21+ 1) [axs)—a*(/, s)] [Pr(z)+ PA —2z)). (32) 


Here the functions a+(/, s) are the result of analytic continuation of a*(/, s) from the region 
Re | > N(s). These functions may not coincide with a,{s) for even (odd) / < N(s), since 
Carlson’s theorem (see § 12.4) guarantees the uniqueness of the continuation only if a*(/, s) 
is sufficiently bounded for |/] — ©, i.e. for Re / > N(s). Expression (32) is applicable so far 
only to the region s > 4m. The second term in (32) is the contribution from the poles of the 
functions a+(I, s). The contour C’ cannot be moved to the left of Re / = — 2 without further 
special considerations, since the function Q,(z) in a(/, s) grows exponentially as |/| + 
to the left of Re ] = —+ [see (12.45)]. 

Let us find the asymptotic behavior of expression (32) for |z| +o. Since z = 1+2t/ 
(s—4m?), the limit of large z for s > 4m? is equivalent to the limit t +o. For Re/ > -t 
we have, asymptotically, 


(21+) 


Pa) ~ SETHE 


Z4+O(z'-?) — (|z| + ©). (33) 
In calculating the asymptotic behavior of P,(—z), it is important that s > 4m? in (32), 
since as |z| + co 

P,(—z) = Pz) exp (il sgn [Im z])+ O(2-!-}). 
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The physical region of ¢ in the t-channel corresponds to the upper edge of the cut in the 
t-plane, where ¢ = Re f+ie, e > 0. Then, for s > 4m?, we will have 


Im z = Im (1+2t/(s—4m’)) > 0, 


and, consequently, 
P}(—z) = e~#*"P(z)+ O(2-!-}). (34) 


From these asymptotic formulae for P,(z), it is clear that in the absence of a third term 
the asymptotic expression (32) in z for s > 4m? is determined by the pole term with the 
largest value of Re / > 0, or the right-most pole «+(s) in the /-plane. The contribution of 
a single pole a+(s) to F(s, z) for |z| >> 1 is equal to 


mB(2a+(s)+ 1) B'+(s)2**© n+(s), (35) 
where 7+ is the signature factor: 


1 


+ ine 
n* (Ike aOR , 


(36) 
i.e. if one introduces the signature o = +, then 


; bide 
I—cot —— o=+, 


co 2 , 
n = 
i+tan thes o=— 
2° : 
In (35) we have introduced the notation 
PFQa+1) 


B= Barrer ie 


The integral in (32) vanishes for |z| >> 1 as z°-?, e + +0, and hence gives no contribution 
to the asymptotic behavior. In particular, if there are no poles «(s) and the third term in (32) 
is equal to zero, then the amplitude vanishes asymptotically as |z| + 0. 

Thus the asymptotic regime of the amplitude (32) as ¢ -- oo will be described by a sum of 
terms arising from the Regge poles: 


F(s, t) ~ Y, wB(2a#(s)+ 1) BE() F*(9). (37) 


if one temporarily neglects the third term in (32). Here 


Bs) = (<i) B'*(9) 





Let us now discuss the third term in (32) and the analytic continuation of the expressions 
(32) and (37) into the region s < 0. (The region s < 0, ¢ > 4m’ characterizes the -channel.) 
The functions F+(s, f) are analyticin s in the region (24), according to assumption 1 on 
page 287. Moreover, by virtue of assumption 2, the function a(/, s) may be analytically 
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continued in the region (24) to negative s. One may verify this by writing (12.46) in the form 
2B OT 2r 
+ = ——_ — 
at(l,s) = ae | a Ads, + Auld), )] o,( 1+ at) 
he 


and noting that all branch points may be avoided by passing into the upper half plane 
(Im s = «> 0). 

Consequently, on the right-hand side of (32), the two first terms and each individual 
term in the third piece will be analytic in s in the region (24). This means that the number of 
nonzero terms in the third member of (32) cannot depend on s and must be equal to Nnin— 
the smallest value of N(s) in the analyticity region (24). But for s < 0 we can use the Frois- 
sart bound (for the f-channel) and set N,,, = 1. Then the third term in (32) will contain 
the partial waves go(s) (in the case of F*+) and ¢,(s) (inthe case of F~) which are independent 
of a*(I, s) and reflect the fact that, along with Regge poles, there may exist “elementary 
poles” with / = 0, 1. 

In the case of inelastic scattering (in the f-channel), according to experiment, N,,;, < 1. 
Moreover, for elastic scattering (in the t-channel),N (s) also seems to be less than 1 when 
5 < 0. Then one may take N,,;, < 1 and set y,(s) = 0. We shall assume that ¢,(s) is also 
equal to zero. With these assumptions, the asymptotic behavior of F+(s, f) for t + © is 
fully determined (within the framework of the Regge pole hypothesis) by (37). In view of 
the analytic properties of F(s, t) and a(s, /), this expression, while initially derived for t > 0, 
S > 4m?, also holds in the physical region of the t-channel (t > 4m?, s < 0). 

Similarly, one may obtain the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude in other crossed 
channels. In the s-channel, as s 0, the contribution of one pole «+(t) to the amplitude 
is equal [in analogy with (37)] to 


F(s, 0) ~ 2B(2a+(t)+ 1) B4(d) s*°(t) n#(9, (38) 


where Brn) is the residue of the function 


2 


a*(1, 1) = at(.) (=) TQi+1) 


t—4m? } (P+ 1)}* 


at the Regge pole / = «+(2). 
The position of the pole «(¢) in the complex angular momentum plane varies with ¢. 


As in the nonrelativistic case, this curve «(f) is called the Regge trajectory. For eqn. (37) 
the Regge trajectory is a(s). 


Physical interpretation of the Regge trajectory 


The poles / = a(s) are sometimes called “moving”, in contrast to a fixed pole / = b 
whose position does not depend on s. The existence of fixed poles is inconsistent with the 
elastic unitarity condition (12.52): 


Ss 1/2 
a(l, s)—a°(I*, s) = 2i( =~) a(l, s)ar(I*, 8), (39) 


Nov 20 
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which holds in the region from s = 4m? to the first inelastic threshold s,,... If we insert 
the expression for the amplitude a(/, s) near a fixed pole 


a(l, s) = £). (40) 


into (39), it is easy to see that consistency of (39) and (40) at / ~ b demands g(s) = 0, i.e. 
the residue of a fixed pole must vanish for 4m? < 5 < 5,,,;. But, like the amplitude 
F(s, f), the residue g(s) is analytic in s. Thus, if g(s) vanishes in a finite interval of s, then it 
must vanish in the whole region of analyticity in s. These considerations are true only in 
the absence of moving Regge cuts [which has been postulated earlier in connection with 
(31)). 

The trajectories «*(s) and «~(s) are distinct from one another. Since the unitarity con- 
dition (39) is written separately for the functions a+ and a™ (see § 12.4), the poles of these 
functions will also be independent. The trajectories a+ and a7 are called trajectories of 
positive and negative signature respectively. 

The physical interpretation of Regge trajectories a(s) is determined, on the one hand, by 
their role in the description of the asymptotic régime of the amplitude (37) and, on the 
other, by the possibility of relating the values of a(s) at individual points to quantities 
characterizing bound states and resonances. For s < 0 the Regge trajectory «(s), according 
to (37), describes the asymptotic behavior in the ¢-channel; for 0 < s < 4m? the points 
5,, at which the trajectory passes through integral nonnegative values a(s,) = J, may corre- 
spond to bound states with spin J and mass mj} = s,. For s > 4m at points where 
Re «*(s) = J, the trajectory of the pole passes close to the physical region (if Im #+(s) is 
not large), generating resonances there (see the discussion on poles and resonances in 
§ 12.4). The imaginary part of «(s) determines the width of the resonance. Here, in corre- 
spondence with the meaning of the functions a*(/, s), even-signature trajectories a+(s) 
may contain resonances only with even spins J = 0, 2, 4, ..., while odd-signature trajec- 
tories «~(s) correspond to resonances with odd spins J = 1, 3, 5. ... 

To see that resonances may be associated with points of the trajectory Re a(s,) = J, let 
us find the partial wave amplitude a(/, s) in the s-channel when the full amplitude F(s, z) is 
given by one Regge pole in (32): 

+ + ae 
rte.2) = np CE OF DAO PPA as 
sin za+(s) 
Using the formula 


sin 2a 


1 1 
2 x (a—J)(a+J+1) 


1 
5 P,(z) P.(—z) dz = 


-1 


we find, at Re a(s;) = J, ) ( 1) 
_ (2a#(s)+ 1) 64(9) (It (-)) 
a;(s) = (at—J(at+J—-N 7 


If the signature o of the function «° is positive (negative), there are no poles for odd (even) 
integral a. 
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Let us now expand Rea near the resonance J: 

Rea = J+(s—sy)a(sy),  «(s) = | (43) 
We have assumed that near a resonance Ima(s) ~ Ime(s,) and A(s) + A(s,). Then for the 
partial wave a,(s) near the pole with Re «(s,) = J, we obtain the Breit-Wigner formula: 


_ QaX(o)+ 1) BH) (HEY) Bw) 
ae (s—ss+T)a(ss)(atJ+1)  —  (s—sy+iT)a(sy) me 
with width’ 
aft Im a(ss) 
oe (sy) ~ 


The self-consistency of this interpretation of a Regge trajectory a(s) demands that the 
width I be a positive quantity which vanishes below the first threshold s,,;, = 4m. Con- 
sequently, in such a picture, «(s) must be real for s < s,;, = 4m*. Since the masses of the 
resonances grow with spin, i.e. experimentally, «’(s) > 0, one must have Ima(s) > 0 for 
S > Sain 

The reality of a(s) in the region 0 < s < 4m? may be proven (within the framework of 
assumptions 1 and 2, made at the beginning of this section, and the Regge-pole hypothesis) 
starting from the analytic properties of the quantities (s—4m?*)~'a*(J, s) in the complex 
s-plane. On the other hand, reality of a(s) above the threshold s,;,, = 4m? would contradict 
the elastic unitarity condition (39). 

The unitarity condition (39) and the analytic properties of the functions (s— 4m?”)~! a*(1, s) 
allow one to find“®* *®) the threshold behavior of the Regge trajectories «(s) (Spin = 47): 


a(s) = a(4m?)+ c(4m?—s)24m)tt4 .., (45) 


where «(4m?) and the constant c are real and s = 4m?. From (45) it is clear that in the com- 
plex /-plane the Regge trajectory rises into the upper half plane, beginning at the point 
a(4m?) on the real axis. 

From formula (45) it also follows that the function a(s) has a cut in the complex s-plane 
along the positive axis beginning at the first threshold: 4m? « 5 < oo. It is usually assumed, 
on the basis of correspondence with the nonrelativistic theory, that this is the only cut of the 
function a(s) and, consequently, a(s) does not have a left-hand cut inherent in the partial 
wave amplitude a(/, s). 

Thus one may combine two important features of hadron physics in Regge trajectories 
a(s). On one hand, for s < 0, when s has the meaning of an invariant momentum transfer 
in the ¢-channel, the trajectory «(s) determines the asymptotic form of the amplitude as 
f+ ©, 

On the other hand, for s > 0, (where +/s is the invariant energy), the trajectory «(s) 
determines the bound states and resonances of the s-channel and can be constructed 
using experimental data on masses and spins of resonances. Here, the lower the energy 
of the resonance the closer is this part of the trajectory «(s) to that (s < 0) characterizing 
high-energy scattering in the ¢-channel. 


t This definition differs from that used earlier. 


20° 
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§ 13.4. Simplest consequences of the Regge-pole hypothesis. The diffraction 
peak and the total cross-section 


Let us consider the asymptotic behavior of the elastic scattering amplitude 1+2 — 1+2 
of spinless equal-mass particles at high energies 4/s when the behavior of the amplitude in 
the s-channel is fully determined by one trajectory «(¢) with the largest value of Re a(t). 

We first write the basic formulae for the asymptotic behavior in the s-channel in the one- 
pole approximation. As we shall see below, these formulae hold not only for elastic scatter- 
ing but also for any two-body process 1+2 ~ 344. According to (38), the amplitude in 
the one-pole approximation has the form 


F4(s, 1) ~ const (2x#(#)+1) peo stoliz (tan ey | (46) 


for s +o, where the upper signs refer to positive signature and the lower to negative. 
The overall constant and the residue S+(f) in (46) are real. In the scattering region, the 
trajectory a+(r) is real (see § 13.3). 

Using (46), let us find the asymptotic behavior in the s-channel of the total cross-section 
Oro(t, 2), the differential elastic scattering cross-section do,,/dt and the elastic scattering 
cross-section ¢,,. These quantities are directly observed in experiment (see § 13.1), and 
rigorous bounds exist for them (see § 13.2). By the optical theorem and (46), the contri- 
bution to the total cross-section is 





l6x 1 
Orot = 2B ((s—4nP)s 2 Im F(s, 0) 
~ const (2#(0)+1)s*@-1 Im {F* E Y (tan a "| (47) 


The differential scattering cross-section do,,/dt (in the s-channel) in the one-pole approxi- 
mation is asymptotically equal to 


doe 
dt 


Experimentally, the asymptotic cross-section do,,/dt has a maximum (the diffraction peak) 
as a function of ¢ for ¢ ~ 0, exponentially falling as the momentum transfer |f| increases 
(see § 13.1). The region of small ¢ is thus the most important, and we may expand a(?) 
around t = 0: 





x GIFls, DP = [fed (48) 


a(t) = «(0)+ ta’(0)+ ... 

If the dependence of f(t) on ¢ in(48) is neglected, assuming that f(t) varies slowly in compari- 
son with exponential behavior, one has 

do da 

— = {— { 1 t < 0). 49 

a * (a), 22 Orns] = 0) (49) 

Consequently, the amplitude with one Regge trajectory indeed describes an exponentially 

falling cross-section in ¢ if the trajectory slope is positive: «’(0) > 0. For elastic scattering, 
the positivity of «’(0) also follows from theory.“* The slope in ¢ of the differential cross- 
section at small ¢ depends on s, and with increasing s the diffraction peak shrinks. 
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The position of the trajectory «+(t) cannot yet be obtained from theory.We must therefore 
turn to the experimental facts (§ 13.1). 

The cross-section ¢,,, will not grow with s if «(0) < 1. The value (0) = 1 corresponds 
to the Froissart bound (for polynomial growth of the amplitude). If the interaction is suffi- 
ciently strong that «(0) attains the bound a(0) = 1, one may write the expression 


lim A(t) Im |i —\, 
Srot © in 7) m |**(-a20r) | 
for ,o,, where we have expanded a(r) for small ¢: a(t) = a(0)+«’(0) ¢ (@’(0) is real). 

For positive signature in (46) and (47), the limit as t + 0 exists when A(O) # 0: 

Stor © B(O) = const; (50) 
Thus the forward scattering amplitude in the asymptotic region will be purely imaginary: 
F(s, 0) = if(0)s, Re F(s, 0) = 0. 

If the signature of the pole with z~ (0) = 1 is negative, the amplitude at ¢ - 0 will behave 
as B(t)/t, i.e. first of all, it will be real (for real B(D), and, secondly, it will be finite only when 
A(t) = at near t = 0. This negative signature pole with ~~(0) = 1 must be rejected. It 
violates the assumption (23) leading to the Pomeranchuk theorem, and contradicts the 
semi-empirical notion of a nearly imaginary amplitude F(s, 0) at high energies." 

The trajectory leading to a constant or nearly constant asymptotic total cross-section 
(47) is called the Pomeranchuk trajectory xp. It has positive signature and ap(0) = 1. 


From (50) it is also clear that Bp(0) > 0. (This fact may be proven.‘!*) 
The total elastic cross-section o,, in the asymptotic region may be found by integrating 


(49) for a* = ap: 
do ] J 
a aie 2an0)Ins ~ Ins” (51) 


Consequently, when dominated by the Pomeranchuk trajectory, the elastic cross-section 
vanishes logarithmically with energy at the same time that the total cross-section remains 
constant. The width of the diffraction peak for elastic scattering 4 = 0,,/(do,/dt),_, [see 
(19)] will vanish logarithmically with increasing s: 4 ~ (In s)~!. By definition, all remaining 
trajectories a+(#) lead to a vanishing total cross-section (47). These trajectories thus must 
lie lower in the (a, #)-plane than the Pomeranchuk trajectory «+(¢) < ap(f) for at least a 
finite range of t < 0. 


Diffraction dissociation and charge-exhange reactions 


If one traces the derivation of the one-Regge-pole term (46) and the assumptions made 
there, it is easy to see that the restriction to elastic scattering is not essential. The masses of 
the scattered particles were set equal only in order to avoid unnecessary complications. 
In the same way, internal particles (in the sense of the unitarity condition) were assumed 
heavier than the external ones to avoid normal unphysical cuts from s,;, to the beginning 


t Moreover, using (19) and (21), one would find such a pole gave 6,,> 0%, in contradiction with uni- 
tarity. 
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in the amplitude F® ~ g,152,34/(s—m?). The resonance a is replaced here by a “Reggeon.” 
Instead of a pole in the amplitude for a fixed mass s = m2 and J = J,, determined by 
the properties of the particle a, in the case of a Regge pole (52) we obtain a series of reso- 
nances whose masses are related to their spin by the Regge trajectory function a(s). In the 
crossed channel, the Reggeon diagram of Fig. 21a determines the asymptotic behavior in the 
t-channel; it is related to the exchange of the Reggeon «(s). In the case of the Pomeranchuk 
trajectory, the Reggeon ap is called the Pomeron. 


2 4 2 4 
a 
24 9345 
O(s)= 
! 4-a(s) { 3 
(b) 





ze) 
(a) 


Fic. 21. (a) Exchange of a single s-channel Reggeon «(s) governing asymptotic behavior in 
the ¢-channel. (b) Multi-Reggeon exchange, leading to branch points in /. 


As in the case of a particle, when introducing the idea of one-Reggeon exchange we 
should also allow the possibility of multi-Reggeon exchanges (Fig. 21b). The exchange of 
several Reggeons corresponds to a branch point of the amplitude“®> *® and gives rise to 
nonleading terms in the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude [see below, eqns. (58)~(60)]. 

Let us consider pion-nucleon scattering, 2,+N, -> 7,+Ng, (s-channel) as an example. 
In the t-channel, 2, +77, + N,+N,, one may have amplitudes with internal quantum num- 
bers J = 0, Jz = 0, and/ = 1, J, =+1,0, Y = O(we are assuming isospin symmetry for the 
strong interactions). These amplitudes correspond to trajectories a(#) with the same quan- 
tum numbers, including the vacuum trajectory. All these trajectories determine the s- and 
u-channel asymptotic behavior. In turn, the s-channel trajectories «(s), which will have the 
quantum numbers B = 1,/= +,4,=+4,¥ =OandB =1,/= 4,4,=+34,+4,Y =0, 
are important for the asymptotic behavior in the u- and ¢-channels. In the u-channel 
7,+N, + N,+7 we have antibaryon resonances with B = —1 for J = 4, 2. The trajec- 
tories «(u) with these quantum numbers may contribute to the asymptotic behavior in 
the s- and t-channels. In general, the leading trajectories yield the dominant contribution. 
By definition, the Pomeranchuk trajectory dominates if it is allowed by quantum numbers. 


Factorizability of residues and universality of trajectories 


In order to display these properties“®” let us consider reactions in the t-channel involving 
two types of spinless particles which we may call pions and kaons (we shall neglect compli- 
cations related to isospin): 

N+R>A+n amplitude /(/, 2), 


K+K+2+z amplitude g(I, 0), 
K+K-+K+K amplitude A(/, 0). 


The transition 2x -- 3z is considered forbidden, as for real pions. 
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The unitarity relations in the t-channel in the elastic scattering region 4m? < t < 16m?, 
m = m,, continued to complex angular momenta /, are [see (12.52)]: 


FEOLKE OD = 2D FL OFC, O, 
all, )—8°(I", 2) = Zip all, 0 f°", 0, (53) 
ACL, NH", t) = 2iv al, gl", 0), 


where y(t) = ((t—4m?)/t)"”. The second and third of eqns. (53) relate to the unphysical 

region (in ¢) of the reactions K+K +a+z and K+K +K+K, since here t < 4m. 

(For t > 4my the right-hand side of the third eqn. (53)contains the term yx(¢) A(/,f) h’(/", 2).) 
The unitarity condition (53) may be solved for f, g, h (see also § 12.4): 


ee ie) 
OO TBHP ED 

__ sl", 
OO MOPED 


2iy(d) (g*(I*, D)? 
1—2ip) fA", 2) | 


(54) 
A(l, t) = AX(I*, D+ 


Hence all amplitudes f, g, and h have the same pole at 1 —2i(t) f*(/* #) = 0. Near the pole 
1 = a(t) the amplitudes have the form 


_ Bt) 
N= 3 ah 

_ Bg*(i*, 2d 
a, = eae és 
h(l, t) = BORNE 


which demonstrates universality of the trajectory «(t). 
From (55) it is clear that the residues of the amplitude r,, = B/2iy, rx, = Bg" (l"), 
xx = 2iyB[g*(/*) may be written in factorized form 


rapt) = Saat) SBpal(t), (56) 


where g,,, Characterizes the “interaction” of the trajectory « with the particles A = 2, K. 
This relation, obtained for 4m? < t < 16m?, may be analytically continued to any f. 
If one trajectory «(#) is sufficient to describe the asymptotic régime, eqn. (56) implies 


limiting relations between total cross-sections :@*”) 


OaclBD = SapOBC> (57) 

where G45 = O;o,(A, B). 
In particular, for the scattering of a particle on an antiparticle A+A — A+4, relation 
(57) gives o,, = ,, if one bears in mind that oz, = o,,. This is in accord with the 
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Pomeranchuk theorem (§ 13.2). The inclusion of spin does not change this result. However, 
for currently attainable energies one must take account of several trajectories in the ampli- 
tude, and the simple limiting relations (57) are not obtained. 


Unphysical states 


If the “intercept” of the trajectories ~(0) is positive, then as a result of the positivity of 
the slope «’(0) a trajectory a(t) may vanish for some t < 0, i.e. in the scattering region. Now 
for a trajectory with positive signature, the point a*(t,) = 0 must correspond to a particle 
6 with spin 0 and with mass m? = 1,. In the present case t, < 0, so the value a* = 0 refers 
to an unphysical state. In order not to allow such a state in a theory, we must assume that it 
does not interact with physical particles, i.e. g5:o(%) = Ssau(f) = 0 at the point tf = 4, < 0. 
But then al] one-pole Regge-term amplitudes vanish at this point. Using similar reasoning 
about the inadmissibility of unphysical states, we conclude that a positive signature residue 
must vanish at the points t, < 0, where a*(t,) = —2n, n= 1, 2, ..., while a negative 
signature residue must vanish at the points t, < 0, wherea”(t,) = —(2n+1),n = 0,1,2.... 


The Regge-pole hypothesis and cuts 


Let us consider briefly a further consequence of the Regge-pole hypothesis and the 
unitarity condition according to which the functions a*(/, s) must have branch points as 
well as simple poles in the complex /-plane. This contradicts the assumption of the mero- 
morphic nature of a+(I, s) in the /-plane (“the Regge-pole hypothesis”). The poles of the 
function a+(/, s) in the /-plane, nonetheless, may provide the main contribution to the asymp- 
totic part of the amplitude, in which case the Regge-pole hypothesis can serve as a good 
first approximation. 

The need for branch points in the complex /-plane follows from the unitarity condition, 
with multi-particle intermediate states included. For these states the two-particle term on 
the right-hand side of (39) or (53) must be supplemented with terms containing integration 
over the angular momenta and masses of the complexes forming the multi-particle states. 
The analytic continuation of this multi-particle unitarity condition into the complex 
l-plane leads to amplitudes containing two or more Regge poles. In analogy with branch 
points in the s-plane corresponding to the threshold for production of physical particles 
in the s-channel, the threshold «(z) for “production” of n Regge poles corresponds to a 
(logarithmic) branch point «(:) in the /-plane. The location of a branch point corresponding 
to n identical Regge poles depends in a simple way on the number 7:8 186) 


a(t) = na( >a) —n+1. (58) 


These branch points may also be illustrated using Reggeon graphs (Fig. 21b). The branch 
point corresponds to an additional term in the amplitude referring to the simultaneous 
exchange of n Reggeons. 

Let us consider the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude due to a cut of the function 
a+(I, s) in the /-plane with right-most branch point «,(s) > 0, Im«, = 0. To isolate the neces- 
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sary term in the amplitude, we shall assume that the cut with a branch point at «,(s) is the 
only singularity of a*(/, s), and return to the steps leading from (27) to (32). Then, instead 
of a sum over Regge poles in (32), we obtain an integral along the boundaries of the cut: 


ae(s) 
—inl 
Fee.n= > | 7 Qlen dattl ov Spal (59) 


where Aa® is the discontinuity of the function a+(/, s) across the cut: 
Aat(I, s) = $[at(1,, s)—at(I_, s)] 


(J, and /_ are the values of the variable / on the upper and lower edges of the cut). 
Comparing F? with expression (37) for the one-pole term of the amplitude, we see that 

the contribution F£ corresponds to a continuous distribution of Regge poles. The asymp- 

totic contribution as t + «© from F* will contain an additional In s in the denominator: 


F*(s, t) = const In? 55°, (60) 


The function F+ has definite signature, but the signature factor cannot be brought out from 
under the integral in F*. The phase of the asymptotic expression F, thus depends on the 
form of the cut and the discontinuity Jat. From eqn. (59) for the cut’s contribution, it is 
clear that the “residue” (i.e. the “const” in (60)) cannot factorize here. 


Thus the existence of cuts in a#(I, s) entails a term s* of In s, in the asymptotic behavior 
of the amplitude, where the power is determined by the position «+ of the right-most branch 
point of the cut. When the contribution (60) of the cut vanishes more rapidly in comparison 
with the pole «+ (i.e. when a+(#) > a#(2), one may neglect the cuts as long as the poles 
themselves exist, the energy is high enough, and scattering in the diffraction peak is being 
considered. 


Inclusion of spin. Fermion Regge poles 


Up to now we have discussed only spinless equal-mass particles, implicitly assuming that 
the Regge pole model may be extended to particles with spin. The spins of external particles 
may introduce complications of two types. First of all, for particles with spin the total 
amplitude may be decomposed into several independent amplitudes (helicity or invariant 
amplitudes), which may have kinematic singularities. Each independent amplitude for the 
scattering of states with definite parity must be Reggeized separately, since the strong 
interactions conserve parity. Kinematic singularities must be eliminated before Reggeiza- 
tion. Secondly, processes involving fermion Regge poles lead to additional complications. 
Fermion Regge poles corresponding to states with opposite parity are complex conjugate 
to one another in the physical scattering region.“*) We shall illustrate these features via 
the example of fermion Regge-pole exchange in pion-nucleon scattering. 

In the process N, +, + N,+71, the fermion Regge poles have the quantum numbers of 
the u-channel N,+2, + N,+7,. Let the nucleon momenta be p,, p, and the pion momenta 
be k,, k,. The expansion of the spinor amplitude,’ in terms of u-channel covariants has the 


form 
AM = a+ ba, (61) 
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where g = (p,+p,.—k,—k,)/2, while a and b are invariant amplitudes. In this notation, 
uz q. 

The fermion Regge poles in the u-channel may describe resonances both with positive 
and with negative parity (with respect to the neutron). Hence one must relate the invariant 
amplitudes a and b to the amplitudes f,, and f_ with definite parity (in the u-channel c.m.s.): 


M = f(s, t, u [a+ -Vul+f—la—Vul. (62) 


In the u-channel c.m.s. the new covariants qt Vu become y°+ 1. However, the new expan- 
sion of M introduces a /u kinematic singularity. The amplitudes a and b do not have 
this singularity: in the complex u-plane, the dynamical cuts begin at threshold branch 
points (see § 12.2). In order that the functions Vv. uf, ~—f_) and f,+f_ be regular and 
nonzero at u = 0 subject to the condition f, # f_ that there be no parity degeneracy, 
we must set 


fr =S(V4, 5), f-=f(-vV 4,5). (63) 

Thus amplitudes with opposite parity are related to one another. At u = 0 they coincide: 

F,,, s) = f_(0, s). In the u-channel, where u > (my+m,)*, the amplitudes f, depend on 
the total energy W = Vu; here 


f.(W, 8) =f(-W, 5), W > (mnt+m;,). (64) 


Comparing with the spinless case, we see that here there are two independent amplitudes 
Jf, and f_. After passing to the Gribov-Froissart amplitudes, continuing them to complex 
1, and introducing the Regge-pole hypothesis, we finally obtain four amplitudes ff, f?, 
differing from one another with respect to parity and signature o. Each type of amplitude 


corresponds to its own trajectory: 
H3(u) = ou) + 4. 


Let us compare the properties of the trajectories and the residues for opposite parities. 
We write the asymptotic expressions for f{ in the s-channel in the case of one fermion 


pole j3.(u): : 
Fils, w) = Bw) Sn (a4), | 
Pls, = Bs ntla®). | 


By virtue of (63) we have, for each signature o: 


ay = a(+/u), “o. = a( —+/u), 

Bs = B(Vu),  B- = B(--V). 
Consequently, for u = 0, the trajectories« , anda_ and the residues 8, and B_ will coincide. 
Let us now show that, for u < 0, opposite-parity trajectories and residues will be complex 


conjugates of one another. To do this we consider the absorptive parts a, and b, of the 
amplitudes a and b in the physical s-channel region: 


a, = (B4s°*—B_s*) /u, by = (B,s°t +B_s*), 


(65) 
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where a, and 5, are rea]. For u < 0 it then follows that 
a(u) =a_(u), B+(u) = B_(u). (66) 


In the region u > 0, the trajectories «,(W), as functions of the energy W in the u-channel 
satisfy the MacDowell symmetry conditions“ *” 


a(W) = a(-W). (67) 


Consequently, linear fermion Regge trajectories «(u) = «(0)+«’u will be parity-doubled. 
The parity of the aN system in a state with orbital angular momentum / is np(aN) = 
np(N) (— 1)'*?, where np(N) is the parity of the nucleon (which is taken as positive). For given 
total angular momentum J, thezN system may have two values of /:1, = J+ torl_ = J-4 
i.e. the partial wave amplitudes aj, » and aj_ have opposite parity. From this it follows that 
both for bosons and for fermions it is convenient to introduce the concept of normality ofa 

trajectory: 
N= ng (—1)" (bosons), 


(68) 
N = n§(—1)’7? (fermions), 


where 7%? and J are the parity and spin of the resonance on the trajectory. The value of N 
is the same both along a boson trajectory and along a parity-doubled fermion trajectory. 


§ 13.5. Properties of Regge trajectories 


AS was shown in the previous section, Regge trajectories ~(t) describe the asymptotic be- 
havior of the amplitude in the s-channel at high energies, s + , and finite t < 0. On the 
other hand, for t > ¢,;, in the ¢-channel region the rea] part Re «(t,;) = J is equal to the 
spin of resonances of mass m5 = t,, while the imaginary part Im a(t,) characterizes the 
resonance width J’. Thus trajectories lead to a relation between resonances in one channel 
and asymptotic behavior in another (crossing conjugate) channel. The set of trajectories 
a(s), x(f), and a(u) in principle contains information both on resonances in all channels 
(including those at low energies ~ 1-2 GeV), and on the high-energy behavior of a given 
amplitude for finite momentum transfer. Trajectories «, like particles, are assumed universal 
in the sense that they are the same for all reactions with the same quantum numbers. Hence, 
if one knows the trajectories « in this picture, one can interrelate resonances and asymptotic 
behavior in general, i.e. for all reactions. The basic features of the Regge trajectory descrip- 
tion of resonances and of the asymptotic behavior of scattering amplitudes are supported 
by experiment. The notion of Regge trajectories is thus of fundamental importance in 
hadron physics. 

Let us summarize the properties of Regge trajectories noted above in §§ 13.3 and 13.4, 
adding experimental information on the known trajectories. 

Each trajectory « is labeled by the set of those quantum numbers characterizing particles 
(charge, isospin, parity, etc.), with the exception of spin and mass. Moreover, a trajectory 
« is characterized by signature o. The spins of neighboring resonances on a meson or baryon 
trajectory differ by 2. Meson trajectories with positive signature o =+1 contain only 
even spins, and trajectories with odd signature o = — 1 contain only odd spins. 
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The set of trajectory quantum numbers depends on the symmetry of the strong inter- 
actions. When SU, holds, this set includes the SU, multiplicity n, the isospin J, the additive 
quantum numbers B, t = 13, Y, and the parity np and G-parity yg. All resonances lying 
on the same trajectory will have the same values of B, n, I; = t, Y, Ng, Np; i.e. when SU, 
holds the trajectories form SU, multiplets. The set of resonances on a trajectory is some- 
times called a Regge family of particles. 

A trajectory is denoted by its lowest-spin particle. For example, the g-trajectory, or a,, 
is the trajectory with the quantum numbers of the g-meson (/© = 1+, np =—1,0 =—1), 
containing mesons of odd spins beginning with the 9. 

If trajectories are indeed universal, they are characterized by quantum numbers without 
tespect to the reactions whose asymptotic behavior they determine. 

The same trajectories determine the asymptotic behavior of different reactions. This 
property follows from the unitarity condition (see § 13.4). 

Elastic scattering is always associated with trajectories possessing vacuum values of the 
charges Q = I], = Y = B = 0: for elastic scattering 1+ 2 + 1+2 the initial and final state 
in the ¢-channel reaction 1+1 -- 2+2 always contain a particle-antiparticle pair. Experi- 
mentally, the existence of two vacuum trajectories has been established—the Pomeranchuk 
trajectory ap and the second vacuum trajectory «p,.. The Pomeranchuk pole / = ap is by 
definition the right-most pole in the complex angular momentum plane. The trajectory «p(¢) 
is the one that guarantees the constancy of the total cross-section at high s. The trajectories 
&p and @p. are also important for the asymptotic behavior of diffraction dissociation proc- 
esses. From experiment, 

ap(0) < xp(0). 


The quantum numbers of the trajectories a(t) describing the asymptotic behavior in the 
s-channel (1+2 - 3+4) are determined by the quantum numbers of the invariant ampli- 
tudes in the f-channel process (1+3 - 2+4). The charges B, J,, Y, and Q of these trajec- 
tories are those of the states (1+3) or (2+4). Since the amplitude generally depends on 
several isospin or SU, amplitudes, the asymptotic behavior of such a process may depend 
on several trajectories. In particular, the asymptotic behavior of aN scattering near the 
forward direction will be related to the trajectories ap, ap. and «,; the asymptotic behavior 
of the cross-section for zt +N - ot+N may depend on the contribution of the trajec- 
tories %,,, Xa, %q» Xa,» ete. 

The residues f at Regge poles / = « factorize. Factorizability of residues is a consequence 
of the unitarity condition. For a reaction in the s-channel, 1+2 -- 3+4, the residue at the 
pole / = a(t), 

B(t) = B13e(2) goaa(t) 


decomposes into factors g,,,(t) characterizing the interaction of particles a, b with a Reggeon 
a. Since a pole term of an amplitude is invariant with respect to all internal symmetry trans- 
formations of the strong interactions, A(f) is also invariant with respect to these transforma- 
tions. Isospin and SU, invariants of this type may be constructed using methods studied in 
Chapters 8 and 10. 

To some extent the form of the trajectory «(¢) is determined by general considerations. 
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From unitarity it follows that Im a(t) + 0 for t > 4m? (above the elastic threshold), since 
the poles cannot occur on the real f-axis. 

The interpretation of poles as bound states demands that the imaginary part of the trajec- 
tory vanish: Im « = 0 in the region 0 < t < 4m? (below the elastic threshold). 

In the narrow-width approximation for resonances, in which resonances are considered 
as stable particles, one may set Im « = 0. This approximation will be used below. 

At the point f = 0 two inequalities hold: 


a(O)< 1, «(0)>0. 


The first of these follows from the Froissart bound and the assumption of polynomial 
growth of the amplitude, while the second is based on the experimental vanishing of the 
cross-section with increasing momentum transfer ¢ at constant s. 

Let us pass the (real) trajectories «,(t) through the known resonances (¢ > 0), including 
scattering data for the t < 0 region. Then we obtain a series of mesonic and baryonic 
trajectories. The most important mesonic trajectories are «,, a, %,4, and ap (Fig. 22). 
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Fic. 22. Mesonic Regge trajectories showing spin J as a function of squared mass m?. 


The trajectory , passes through the particles o(J P = 1-,m = 765 MeV and g(J? = 37, 

= 1680 MeV). As a consequence of isospin symmetry, the trajectory actually consists of 
three trajectories with 7 = 1, J, =+1, 0. 

The isoscalar trajectory «, contains, besides the particle w (J?° = 1—-~, m = 784 MeV), 
the particle w3 (J?° = 3~-, m = 1675 MeV). 

The isovector trajectory A, passes only through one established meson A, ( 
m = 1310 MeV). On the second vacuum trajectory (Fig. 22), there is only one meson 
f(J?S = 2++, m= 1270 MeV). The trajectories «,,%,,%,, and ep, nearly coincide with one 
another. The explanation of this fact (“exchange degeneracy”) will be given below. 

Figure 22 also shows the trajectories «, and a. Besides the pion (140) with JPG = Om, 
the trajectory also contains the meson A, (1640) with J?° = 2-~. The trajectory ¢, aside 
from the meson @ (1019) with J?> = 1-~ and JS = 0", at present contains no other parti- 
cles. The meson f’ (1514) with JPC = 2+* and 7S = 0* begins a new trajectory, which 
seems to coincide with the -trajectory. 

Of the baryonic trajectories, the 4,, 2, N,, 4,, 2,, and 2, are well established. 


JG SF, 
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The trajectory 4, begins with the isoquartet 4 (J? = 3+, m = 1236 MeV) in the decimet; 
it contains also the resonances A(J? = 4+, m= 1950 MeV) and A(J? = 2+, m = 2420 
MeV), and possibly also A(m = 2850 MeV) and A(m = 3230 MeV), if the spins of these 
resonances are found to be Bt and » * (Fig. 23). 
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Fic. 23. Baryonic Regge trajectories. 


Another trajectory related to the decimet is the isotriplet trajectory 2 which contains the 
resonances X (J? = 2+, m = 1385 MeV) and X (J? = 2+, m = 2030 MeV) (Fig. 23). 

The trajectories N,, 4,, X,, and &, begin with the particles of the baryon octet. The 
nucleon trajectory contains the resonances N(J? = 5+, m = 1688 MeV) and N(J? = 3+, 
m = 2220 MeV); the A, trajectory also contains two other particles, while the 2, and £, 
contain for the moment only the 3* and 4+ states. The octet with spin J? = 3+ is formed 
by the above-mentioned N-resonance and particles with mass m, = 1815 MeV, m,; = 


1910 MeV, mz = 2030 MeV. Figure 23 shows one of the octet trajectories—the trajectory 
A,. 
Figure 23 also shows exchange-degenerate trajectories of those just mentioned. For 
example, the trajectory A, passes through the resonances A(J? = s-, m = 1520 MeV) 
and A(J? = 2-, m= 2100 MeV). 

The Pomeranchuk trajectory occupies a special place among all Regge trajectories. This 
trajectory passes through an integer at 0 but has positive signature, so the point zp (0) = 1 
cannot correspond to a particle. It seems, in fact, that it has no resonances whatever on it; 
at least, none has been observed. While nonvacuum trajectories describe the asymptotic 
behavior of two-particle charge exchange scattering (which vanishes as s ~ ©), the Po- 
meranchuk trajectory describes the asymptotic behavior of elastic scattering for small 
angles and (for the total cross-section) all inelastic processes. The source of this trajectory is 
not clear at present. 

Figures 22 and 23 illustrate the following characteristic features of trajectories. 

1. To a good approximation, trajectories are linear not only in a small region around 
t = 0, but for a finite interval of t as well: 


a(t) = «(0)+a’(O)s. (69) 
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2. The slope «’(0) of all trajectories is approximately the same (with the exception of th 
Pomeranchuk trajectory): 
a'(0) + 0.9 GeV-2. (7) 
Reference 189 gives some typical intercepts and slopes for various Regge trajectories «(‘) 
More recent reviews should be consulted for precise parameters.” The Pomeranchuk 
trajectory seems to have considerably smaller slope of about + GeV-2.0%) 
As we saw in § 13.4 the values of a(t) at ¢ = 0 directly determine the asymptotic behavior 
of the forward scattering amplitude as s + e-: F(s, 0) ~ s*®. The intercept «(0) character- 
izes the role of the trajectory in the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude. A comparison 
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Fic. 24. Imaginary part of Regge trajectory function, Im a(s), versus s = m?, for 4g and N, 
trajectories. 


of the values of «(0) shows that, after the Pomeranchuk trajectory, the greatest effect on the 
asymptotic behavior arises from the mesonic trajectories g, w, A,, and P’ and the baryon 
trajectories 4,, 2,, and N,. 

Knowing the trajectory slope «’(0) and the experimental total resonance widths I’, one 
may calculate Im « at the resonance points via the formula Im « = «’(0)I’.' The graph of 
Im « as a function of s = m* is approximately linear (Fig. 24) above the elastic threshold; in 
Fig. 24 the solid line is the straight line Ima = 0.14 (s—1.17), and the dotted line is the 
curve Im a = 0.15 (s—1.2)**. 


Exchange degeneracy 


By exchange degeneracy we mean the overlapping of trajectories with opposite signa- 
ture.?*) When exchange degeneracy is present, resonances with the same (or even different) 
internal quantum numbers lie on trajectories spaced by one unit of spin, not by two as in 
the general theory (§ 13.3). For example, the trajectories 9, A,, w, and P’ = f all nearly 
coincide with one another. 

The occurrence of signature in characterizing trajectories is related to the fact that the 
analytic continuation in complex / is possible only for the separate Gribov-Froissart 


t See eqn. (44) for the definition of I" in this context. 
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amplitudes a*(/, s) and a~(I, s) (see § 12.4). We thus return to the definition (12.46) of these 
amplitudes. In the ¢-channel 


at(l,s) = _ | [As(s(t), z)+ Au(u(t), 2)] Q:(z) dz, 
: (71) 


Zi ioe" 


From the definition of a* it follows that the sign -+ has no meaning for the separate poles 


a* or «” if either A, or A, does not contribute to the Regge asymptotic behavior sv, 
We shall assume that (with the possible exclusion of the Pomeranchuk trajectory ap) 
trajectories are always associated with resonances. If, for example, there are no resonances 
of the type r in the ¢-channel, then the trajectory «,(t) does not exist. 

The absorptive parts A, and A, in the physical regions of the s- and u-channels may be 
calculated using the unitarity condition (see § 12.3). Since we shall relate the existence of the 
trajectories «,(s) and «,,(u) to the existence of resonances in these channels, it is sufficient 
to use the resonance approximation in determining the contributions of A, and A, to the 
Regge asymptotic behavior. Let us replace the multi-particle states | m) in eqns (12.13) and 
(12.15) by resonances. Then it is clear from expression (71) for at that if the s-channel 
contains no resonances, the contribution of A, to the Regge term vanishes and the trajec- 
tories «*+(#) will be degenerate: «+(¢) = a~(t). Both trajectories «*(t) and a(t) will be due 
only to resonances in the u-channel. 


Analogously, the trajectories «*+(t) and «~(t) will be degenerate if there are no resonances 
in the u-channel and, consequently, 4, does not contribute to the Regge asymptotic behavior. 
These cases (A, = 0 or A, = 0) differ with respect to the signs of the residues at the Regge 
poles. 

Thus degeneracy of trajectories with respect to signature, or exchange degeneracy, signi- 
fies the absence of resonances in one of the crossed channels. 

The experimentally observed trajectory degeneracies (see Fig. 22 and 23) may be ex- 
plained by the fact that no exotic resonances exist (see § 10.3). Let us assume that only those 
resonances are observed whose quantum numbers are equal to the quark-antiquark system 
qq (mesons) or the three-quark system qqq (baryons). The allowed SU, multiplets will 
then be singlets and octets (for mesons) and singlets, octets, and decimets (for baryons). 

Let us consider the scattering processxt +2~ > x*+ +27. In this case the s- and ¢-channels 
are identical. They may contain resonances beginning with e (J = 1, odd spin) and f (J = 0, 
even spin), lying on the trajectories p, o(¢) = —1, and f, o(f) =+1. The w-channel is the 
reactionzt+2+ - 2*++27*, so that the resonances in the w-channel must be exotic (isospin 
I = 2). The absence of exotic resonances means that the trajectories 9 and f must coincide: 


o=f. (72) 


One may also arrive at this conclusion by considering the reaction m~+K* + 2~+K?*. 
In this case, (72) follows from the fact that the resonances in the u-channel would have 
the quantum numbers of the x-K~ system and would be exotic. 

Nov 21 
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In the process K* + p -- K* +p the quantum numbers of the Kt p system (isospin J = 1], 
hypercharge Y = 2) do not belong to the “allowed” baryon SU, multiplets, so that the 
s-channel can contain only exotic resonances. Consequently, the trajectories in the f- and 
u-channels must be degenerate. In the t-channel, p+p - Kt+K7, several trajectories 
a+ (t) are possible: two trajectories of positive signature (the isotriplet A, and the isosinglet f) 
and two trajectories of negative signature (the isotriplet @ and the isosinglet w), as well as the 
isosinglet trajectories p and f’. However the last two, g and f’ are not important since they 
couple weakly the to nucleon-antinucleon channel. The degeneracy due to A, ~ 0 means 
that the p+p combinations of the trajectories (e+) and (A,+f) coincide. 

A similar analysis may be performed for the t-channel n+-n + K* +K7™ of the reaction 
K*+n — K* +n, since the Kt + n-system also has exotic quantum numbers. The exchange 
degeneracy in this case entails the degeneracy of the (n+ n) combinations of the trajectories 
(9+) and (A, +f). 

Thus the absence of exotic resonances in the s-channels of both reactions K* +p and 
K*-+n leads to the separate equality of the trajectories with isospin 0 and 1: @ = A, and 
w = f. But, from the z*z~ reaction, it was found above that 9 = f. Consequently, the 
absence of exotic resonances explains the degeneracy of the meson trajectories: 


e=A,=f=a. 


While exotic resonances may indeed exist, their contributionto absorptive part of amplitudes 
for reactions with the usual particles is small in comparison with the allowed resonances. 
We shall return to the question of exotic resonances in § 14.4. 


Regge trajectories and particle classification 


In contrast to the classification of particles with respect to internal symmetry groups 
like SU;, the classification of particles in Regge families is primarily an approach to the 
explanation of the particle spectrum. In SU, classification the first step consists of the assign- 
ment of quantum numbers and the mere explanation of the level splitting. 

Another distinctive feature of the classification of particles into Regge families is the 
treatment of particles on trajectories as composite objects. For isospin or SU, classification 
of particles the dynamical complexity or elementarity of particles is not discussed; the 
internal symmetry groups (like the Poincaré group) lead to a kinematic classification of 
particles whose elementarity is identified with the irreducibility of the representation. In the 
classification of particles into Regge families one may distinguish two types of particles: 
bound states and resonances. Particles of the first type lie (in mass) below the two-particle 
threshold, while particles of the second type lie above this threshold. Hence bound-state 
particles are stable while resonant particles are unstable. Particles of both types are compo- 
site objects. Thus, when classifying particles in Regge families we encounter for the first 
time the question of whether there exist truly elementary particles (which do not lie on 
Regge trajectories) or whether all particles have the same nature and are composite. Ele- 
mentary particles may be associated with “elementary” poles of the Gribov—Froissart 
amplitude with / < N,;, ~ 1 [see (32) and the discussion of the third term in (32)]. 

Comparison with experiment shows that a treatment of all strongly interacting particles 
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as composite is fully self-consistent. Such particles, like the nucleon, pion, and kaon, all lie 
on trajectories. In particular, the nucleon lies on a trajectory with resonances in the zN 
system of spins 3+, 2*, ..., and is the first particle 4* of this Regge family. 

A remarkable regularity of trajectories is their universal linearity and almost universal 
slope (with the exception of the Pomeranchuk trajectory). The linearity in the mass-spin 
relation m?(J), and the parallel nature of trajectories for all particles and resonances, may 
have a deeper basis (for example, see Chapter 14). Assuming that the linearity of trajectories 
continues to hold in the experimentally observable mass range, we may predict the existence 
of new resonances. The slow growth in mass of the resonance widths I (or the imaginary 
part of the trajectories), allows one to use the concept of a resonance at high masses (see 
Fig. 24). 

If one recalls the isospin symmetry of the strong interactions, one sees that trajectories and 
Regge families must exist as isomultiplets, and, in the limit of SU, symmetry, in the form 
of SU, multiplets. 


21° 


CHAPTER 14 


DUALITY AND THE VENEZIANO MODEL 


REGGE behavior is a characteristic feature of amplitudes at high energies; resonances 
govern the properties of amplitudes at low energies. Now, Regge trajectories, which describe 
the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude in the s-channel, may themselves (by analytic 
continuation into the crossed-channel region) pass through resonances in crossed channels. 
(The sole exception seems to be the Pomeranchuk trajectory.) Thus (if we do not consider 
diffraction scattering and the Pomeranchuk trajectory), the physics of elementary particles 
is to an important degree determined by resonances. The behavior of the amplitude at high 
energies, however, cannot be thought of separately from its behavior at low energies. The 
values of the amplitude in these regions are connected with one another by finite energy 
sum rules (FESR). Consequently, one may describe amplitudes approximately either using 
Regge poles or using resonances at low energies. Such a “dual” approach is described in the 
present chapter. 

As an example of a dual amplitude we shall consider the Veneziano model, many of 
whose consequences are in remarkable accord with experiment. We shall perform several 
illustrative calculations using the Veneziano model. We shall not discuss multi-particle 
Veneziano amplitudes, detailed problems of unitarization, and other problems of the theory 
(e.g., its generalization to the case of fermions). 


§ 14.1. Finite energy sum rules 


Knowledge of the asymptotic behavior of the amplitude allows us to estimate dispersion 
integrals and to obtain sum rules connecting the low-energy region of the amplitude with 
its asymptotic behavior.“-!) The derivation of sum rules is based on the Cauchy theorem 
according to which the integral over a closed contour C of a function e(v) regular inside the 
contour is equal to zero: 

fe) dv = 0. (1) 
c 

Let us consider the scattering amplitude F(», f) for spinless equal-mass particles as a 
function of » = (s—u)/2m and ¢. In the complex »-plane, the function F(», #) has singulari- 
ties along the real »-axis for » > 0 associated with the s-channel, and singularities for 
y < 0 associated with the u-channel. The physical region of the s- and u-channels corre- 
sponds to F(v+ie, t)and F(—»—ie, t). The discontinuities of the function F(», ¢) across the 
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cuts » > 0, ¢ < 0, are equal to 


F(v+ id, 1)— F(v—i0, t) = 2i Im F(», 2), y>0; (2) 


F(—v—i0, t)—F(—»+i0, 1) = 2iIm F(—», 4), »>0. 


Here Im F(», f) and Im F(—», f) are the values of the imaginary part of the amplitude in 
the physical regions of the s- and u-channels, i.e. Im F(», f) is chosen along the right-hand 
cut, while Im F(—», f) is chosen along the left-hand cut in the »-plane. 

Let us first introduce a sum rule for the amplitude F~(», #) antisymmetric under » > —v 
(and having negative signature). Let the asymptotic form F,,(», t) for » ++ © be deter- 
mined by a finite number of Regge poles «,(t) (i = 1, 2, ..., m). According to (13.38), we 
may write F;, in the form 


- _ & SO) yoy bi) ie 
Fal = 2 Teal)” Ri Ter) sana oO) 


where b is expressed in terms of the function B introduced earlier [see (13.37)] as follows: 


b;(t)= 2B(2a;+ 1) P(«;+1) Br (0). (4) 


All b; (2) are real for tf < 0. From (3) it is easily seen that the analytic properties of F;,(», 1) 
in the y-plane are the same as for the function F~(¥, t). Both have right- and left-hand cuts in 
y since the function »* has a cut for » < 0, while the function (— »)* has a cut for » > 0. 





Fic. 25. Contour of integration in complex v-plane used in writing finite-energy sum rules. 


Let us chose the contour C in the integra] (1) to be the contour C, shown in Fig. 25, 
which has already been used in deriving dispersion relations (§ 12.3), but now let the radius 
A remain finite. The integra] over the circle C, of F~(», tf) may be rather large, since asymp- 
totically Fy(7, 2) ~ vf), a <1. Let us thus apply the Cauchy theorem (1) not to 
F(», f) but to the function 

ev, 1) = F-(, 0—F,0, 1) = —e&(— 2,9, 


where F;,(», t) is given by formulae (3). The function F;,(», #) has the same crossing-sym- 
metry properties (under » - —v) as F~(», 2), and also satisfies the relations (2). According 
to (3), for » > 0, 


Im Fa, ) = we O ro (5) 
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Let us now choose the boundary value v = A so that (a) for » > A one may use F;-(», f) 
instead of F,,(v, 2), and (b) the integral over the circle C, 


J e(v, th dv = 0 


C4 


A 
may be neglected in comparison with f Im F(», t) dv. In other words, we shall approximate 
) 


the asymptotic behavior of the function F~(», f) by a sum over the Regge poles F(v, ¢) up 
to terms of order »~!~*, e > 0. This, in turn, assumes that one may extend the Regge hy- 
pothesis in the /-plane to the region Re / < —+. In the case of potential scattering, the inte- 
gration contour in the /-plane [see (13.27)] indeed may be moved to the left of the line Re 
[=4 = (see ref. 159). 

Under these assumption there remain in (1) only the integrals over both sides of the real 


axis, and, as a result of the properties of e(y, 4), 
A 
f Im ev, ) dv = 0 
0 
Consequently, for the amplitude F~(», ¢), one has the sum rule 


A 
1 : = br (NA™ 
7 [im F.0d = Deer " 
0 


In the case of the amplitude F*(», £) symmetric under the crossing-interchange s «> u, or 
«+—v, an analogous sum rule may be written for the antisymmetric combination 
Fry, t)/v: 


fs # im Fr(v, 1) dv = 2 ney - £ 4+2F*+(0, 1). (7) 


In (7) the signature of the trajectories is positive. 
Since the energy interval 0 < » < A is finite, the sum rules also may be written for even 
“moments” of the antisymmetric amplitude F-(», 2): 
bo by (Nae 
i (t)An 
S= per | MIM P09 = Posen i 


0 


Here the number of Regge poles which must be included in Fz(, 1), and the radius of the 
large radius of the large circle A,, will depend on the (even) power 7. The function F;,(», 1) 
approximates F(», t) to order y—"—-1-© since the condition 


J {FO D-Fas(», N} dv ~ 0 (9) 


Ca, 


must hold. The number of Regge poles in (3) will grow as the power n in (8) and (9) grows. 
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For the symmetric amplitude F*(», 2), eqn. (8) is replaced by 


A —n +(n) 
Im F*(», 2) bi(t) = A* nF*O, 1), n=O, 
packer 3 


pith E(aj+1) (a;—n) — (0, n<0, (10) 


0 


where n is an even integer, and F is the nth derivative of F with respect to ». 

In the FESR (8) and (10), the integral on the left-hand side is over the low-energy region 
in the s-channel while the right-hand side contains the Regge trajectories «(/) in the ¢-chan- 
nel. In these formulae t <0. The sum rules (8) are consistency conditions imposed by the 
analyticity of the amplitude and by the asymptotic Regge form assumed in (9). The choice 
of the cut-off value »,,,, = A in (6) and (10) is determined by the onset of the asymptotic 
régime, which, however, still has not reliably been established. The choice A ~ 2 GeV 
yields good results in a number of cases. 

The direct use of (8) and (9) involves the correlation of experimental data with one another 
—the scattering phase shifts and the asymptotic parameters of the scattering amplitude. 
Using the phase shifts, one may find b; and «,, and, inversely, given b; and «; one may 
refine the low-energy scattering parameters.“*) 

However, the significance of FESR does not involve merely the correlation of scattering 
data with one another. The pictures of scattering at low and high energies are significantly 
different. At low energies the total cross-sections have resonance-like behavior, so that the 
characteristic features of the imaginary part of the amplitude at low energies are determined 
by resonances. At high energies the basic features of scattering are described in the Regge- 
pole language. If one replaces Im F in the integrand by the contribution of resonances, 
FESR will be an approximate relation between the integrated contribution of resonances 
(in the s- and u-channels) in the region from 0 to » = A, and the contribution to Im F from 
the Regge poles a(t) at » = A. Consequently, FESR unify two different ways of describing 
scattering approximately—the resonance approximation (at low energies) and the Regge- 
pole model (at high energies). By virtue of analyticity one may continue the functions «*(1) 
and b+(t) from the region t <0 into the region t > 4m”, where ¢ has the meaning of an 
energy variable in the t-channel. For ¢ > 4m? the trajectories «(f) (on the right-hand side of 
the FESR) pass through resonances in the t-channel, and, consequently, the low-energy 
resonances in the s-channel in Im F are connected via FESR with the low-energy resonances 
in the ¢-channel in «(7); the direct-channel resonances (the left-hand side of FESR) thus 
“build” the Regge trajectory in the crossed channel (the right-hand side of FESR). In turn, 
the resonances in the t-channel (in FESR for the t-channel) give rise to the trajectory «(s) 
with resonances in the s-channel (for s < 0) on the right-hand side. Of course, Im F in the 
low-energy region is not determined solely by resonances; there exists “background” 
scattering. However, the connection between resonances in both channels will be preserved 
if, for example, one of the trajectories « does not contain resonances but corresponds to 
background scattering and describes the phenomenological effect of inelastic processes. 

The analysis of experimental data via FESR indicates®® 1) that the Pomeranchuk 
trajectory is “built” (in the sense of FESR) by the nonresonant background of the s-channel 
amplitude, while the remaining trajectories a(f) are associated with resonances in the s-chan- 
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nel. In other words, if one represents the amplitude F(», ¢) as the sum of “background” 
(the diffractive part F,(», #)) and “resonances” (the nondiffractive part F,.,(v, £)): 


F= Fp+Fres; 


then, in the sum rule, (nis odd and positive) 


m4 Aretita 


| y" Im Fi(», t) dv ~ bp(t) (ap+1+n)T(apt+]) uy 
0 


the right-hand side will contain only ap. For the resonance part the sum rule will have the 
form 


A 

i v" Im (Fres— Fas) dv = 0, 

0 

(12) 


“s " d Ast +lia 
"Im F207, ) dv = >) b()—— or > 

| mlm Feed, 1) d=) b(O Cats my TaFtD) 

0 
where n is positive and odd for F*, and n is nonnegative and even for F~. The right-hand 
side of the second equation depends only on the trajectories «,(¢), on which resonances in 
the t-channel are situated. Equation (11) also signifies that the Pomeranchuk trajectory 
a(t) determines the asymptotic behavior of elastic scattering in the s-channel independently 
of whether there are resonances in this channel. 

To illustrate FESR, let us consider the difference of total cross-sections 


Stot = Floto(2- p) — Ctor(s2t p)]. 


The asymptotic behavior of o;,, aS ¥ -- co is well described by a single trajectory a(t) which 
also determines the asymptotic behavior of the charge-exchange scattering x~p + 2°n at 
t = const < 0. By virtue of the optical theorem, the value of o;,, is related to the imaginary 
part of the difference of the forward scattering amplitudes Im F’(»,0), where F’ = 
+(F(x"p)—F(x*p)); in our terminology F'(s, t) is the resonance amplitude: F’ = Fr, 
(there is no Pomeranchuk pole in the asymptotic behavior). The asymptotic amplitude 
corresponding to F,,, will obviously contain only the trajectory a,: Fi, = F,. 
We will now write the FESR (12) with n = 0 for the case of forward scattering: 


A 
J Im (Fra(», 0)— FQ, 0)) dv = 0, 
o 


and insert in it the function Im F~(», 0), found by measuring o,,,(%~ p) and o,,,(%*p), 
and the extrapolation to small » of the function Im F,(v, 0). Graphs of these functions are 
shown in Fig. 26. Not only is the average of the Regge term Im F, equal approximately to 
the average of Im F-, but, as a consequence of its monotonicity, the Regge term Im F, itself 
at low energies is an average of Im F~, which has resonant behavior. 

FESR also allow one to view the problem of exchange degeneracy from another point 
of view. We found earlier (see § 13.5) that in the resonance approximation the trajectories 
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mo-Gev 





Fic. 26. Imaginary part of F- in aN scattering from o,.:(77P) — Oor(7t p) (wavy line) and 
corresponding 9 exchange term Im F, (smooth line). 


of the ¢-channel would be degenerate if there were no resonances in the s- or u-channel and, 
consequently, Im F = 0 in these channels. Here the left-hand side of the FESR (12) depends 
on the Regge trajectories and residues; it vanishes if the contributions of the individual 
terms cance] one another. For this to occur, not only the trajectories but also the residues 
(up to a sign) must be identical. This is consistent with the general formula (13.71) for the 
amplitude a*(/, ) according to which, in the resonance approximation, a+ = a™ in the 
absence of resonances in the u-channel, and a+ = —a™ if there are no resonances in the 
s-channel. Thus FESR lead to the equality (up to a sign) of the residues b*(t) =+b7 (A) for 
exchange-degenerate trajectories a*+(t) = a~(2). 


§ 14.2. Duality. Duality diagrams 


The FESR (12) for the “resonance” amplitude F,,,, and the example we have just con- 
sidered (Fig. 26), suggest a new approximate approach to the construction of amplitudes 
based on the existence of resonances and the concept of Regge trajectories. This “dual” 
approach consists in passing from integral equations of the type (12) (for n = 0) to local 
ones. 

Let us assume that the integral over the low-energy part of the spectrum coming from 
Im F,,, in (12) maybe replaced by an approximate sum of contributions of resonances 
(in the s-channel). This is the well-known resonant approximation in the dispersion approach 
(see § 12.3). From dispersion relations, it is clear that the amplitude F,,,(s, t, v) may then be 
written as a sum of pole terms in the s-channel up to the asymptotic region in s. If there are 
no resonances in the u-channel, then 


ct 
Fre(s, 1) ~ Y at) > Sn>O. 
n S—Sy 
In this approximation we neglect the nonresonant values of absorptive parts of the amplitude. 


But dispersion relations describe the amplitude fully in principle (if the absorptive parts are 
known). 
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On the other hand, according to (13.32), this same “resonant” amplitude F,,, may be 
written in terms of Regge-pole terms (without the Pomeranchuk pole) and an integral 
along the line Re / = -4 in the complex /-plane (and also terms arising from the cuts). 
Let us neglect this integral (and the contribution from the cuts) and assume that the ampli- 
tude F,,, may be written approximately in the form of a sum of contributions from a finite 
number of Regge-pole terms in the ft-channel: 


Fres(5; th Fas, H= Balt) 5 n(aa(2)). 


This form of the amplitude is used to describe the asymptotic behavior of the resonant 
amplitude FP, in (12). 

In a dual approach it is assumed that not only the integral formula (12), but also 
F...(v, t) = FR,(v, £), holds for each value of v. In this approximate treatment, the amplitude 
is described using either resonances in one channel or Regge poles in the crossed channel. 
These descriptions supplement and complement one another; they are called dual.%? 
The duality of the descriptions of amplitudes using Regge trajectories in the t-channel and 
resonances in the s-channel is shown symbolically in Fig. 27. 


—— + 


t 
Bsn = be 


Resonances Regge 
poles 


Fic. 27. Symbolic expression of duality. The relation is understood to hold only for imaginary 
parts, and when suitably averaged over s. 


Let us enumerate the assumptions underlying duality (if there are no resonances in the 
u-channel). The dual description refers to the resonant amplitude F,,, = F—Fp which 
remains after separating out the diffractive part associated with the Pomeranchuk pole 
from the full amplitude F [see (11)]. 

1. In the whole physical region of the s-channel, the resonant amplitude is 


Fras, ) ~ SO. we YB. (13) 


~ 
n S—Sn 


The number of resonances s, must be infinite since in this case the sum of pole terms must 
give Regge asymptotic behavior for large s. By virtue of crossing symmetry, this approxi- 
mate equality holds for resonances in the t-channel and Regge poles in the s-channel. 

2. The sum of resonance poles of the amplitude in the r-channel is an analytic function 
which is approximately equal for t < 0 to a sum over Regge poles in the t-channel: 





cls) vB), (14) 
tt i 
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The resonances and Regge trajectories appear asymmetrically in formulae (13) and (14) in 
the sense that the number of trajectories taken into account must be finite while the number 
of resonances is infinite. The finiteness of the number of Regge poles in (13) and (14) is 
related to the fact that the sum over all Regge poles diverges.“ The total number of 
Regge trajectories, of course, will be infinite, since in each partial wave a,s) there must 
exist an infinite number of resonances. 

3. In addition to these two assumptions we shall also use the experimental linearity of 
trajectories and the positivity of their slope in the (Re «(s), r)-plane: 


Rea = Rea(0)+a'(0)z, 
where the slope «’(0) > 0 is the same for all trajectories (§ 13.5). In order that the trajectory 


may contain an infinite number of resonances, it must grow indefinitely. 
The assumption of infinitely rising straight-line trajectories means that 





t— ia ‘[—aj(t) =r 


where the right-hand side contains a sum over the Regge trajectories in (13) and (14) and 
over the infinite number of resonances on each of these trajectories. By virtue of crossing 
symmetry, an analogous equation will hold, obtained from (15) by the substitution t + s. 

Up to now we have assumed that there are no resonances in the u-channel. To take these 
resonances into account in (15)-(17) presents no problem. Since the absorptive part in the 
u-channel A, will be nonzero in this case, the dispersion relation in s requires the s-channel 
amplitude F,,, to contain additional terms c;/(u—u,) (in the resonance approximation). 
The representation of the amplitude F®, in terms of t-channel Regge trajectories maintains 
its form. 

The case in which one of the channels is lacking resonances is important for dual theories 
since the absence of resonances entails the degeneracy of trajectories in crossed channels, 
and the number of parameters is reduced significantly. There thus arises the possibility of 
the self-consistent calculation of resonance parameters lying on trajectories, on the one hand, 
and encountered in the direct channel on the other. 


Duality diagrams 


Missing or exotic resonances (i.e. resonances whose contribution to FESR is greatly 
suppressed) have specific quantum numbers (see § 10.2). Exotic resonances do not exist in 
the simplest quark model, where the quantum numbers of particles are the same as in the 
nonrelativistic quark combinations gq (mesons) and qqqg (baryons). Thus in the quark 
model one may introduce duality diagrams), which illustrate the restrictions arising from 
the dual relation between channels for meson—meson and meson~baryon scattering. 

In a duality diagram each baryon is depicted by three quark lines going in the same direc- 
tion, while each meson is represented by one quark and one antiquark line, i.e. by two lines 
in opposite directions (Fig. 28). The channels connected by duality to one another corre- 
spond to diagrams of the type shown in Fig. 28a without intersecting lines. The allowed 
resonances may be found in the intermediate quark states, i.e. by cutting the diagram in 
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half in the direction of the channel of interest. The imaginary part of the amplitude is equal 
to the sum of the resonant contributions in the given channel. 

The diagram contains intersecting quark lines (Fig. 28b) if only exotic resonances can 
occur in either the s- or ¢-channel. Passing to the meson-meson duality diagram for the u- 
and f-channels with no intersections, we see that resonances must be lacking in the s-channel. 
In this case the imaginary part of the amplitude F.,, in the s-channel is equal to zero for large 
sand only the u- and t-channels are “dually” related to one another. 


ae a (b) 


Fic. 28. Duality diagrams for meson-meson scattering. (a) Planar diagram, giving rise to an 
amplitude with nonzero imaginary part. (b) Nonplanar diagram, giving rise to a real amplitude. 


Duality diagrams contain information in addition to that related to asymptotic SU, and 
the absence of exotic states. By assuming in the quark model that only the combinations 
qq and qqq are possible, we thereby reject more complicated combinations of the type qqqq 
and gqq(qq), even if they give singlet and octet states. 

To clarify the assumptions at the root of duality diagrams, let us consider the meson- 
meson scattering process a+b + +d, where the particles a, b,c, and d belong to the pseu- 
do-scalar octet P (see § 10.1). Let us write the Regge amplitude in the s-channel (in the 
variable » = (s—u)/2m), analytically continued to small s, taking into account the factor- 
izability of residues (13.52) and excluding the Pomeranchuk pole :°* *) 

—og—exp [—inaz(t)] ( » yn 


sin ta z(t) Vo. 


F, (4+ a é+d) 7 LS axd!) 8sEu() (16) 


In an SU, invariant theory, the Reggeon E is an SU, multiplet. The interactions g,,, and 
&yzq Of the trajectories E (or the Reggeons) with the particles must be SU,-invariant; they 
must be constructed by the same rules § 10.3 applying to the interaction Lagrangians. 
Let E stand for the vector V(J? = 1~) and the tensor T(J? = 2*) nonets of trajectories 
with signature ¢, = —1, 0; =+1. We shall choose nonets and not octets in view of the 
mixing of the neutral term of the octet with an SU, singlet (see § 10.2). The interactions 
(Lagrangians) of the Reggeons E = V, T with the meson octet P have the form 


gp,rP, = V2yprit (Pi{T, Po}) (17) 
gpyp, = iV Qypy Tr (PilV, Pa)), (18) 
where pr, yr are the coupling constants of the pseudo-scalar octet P with the trajectories 


of the T- and V-type, and P, T, and V are 3 by 3 matrices of the multiplets (see § 10.1). The 
interaction gpzp is described by pure D-type coupling, while gpyp is described by pure 
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F-type coupling (see § 10.3), since F-coupling in (17) and D-coupling in (18) would violate 
charge-conjugation invariance. For the same reason, in (17), one cannot exclude the inter- 
action of the P-mesons with a singlet component of the tensor nonet: Tr(PP)TrT. The 
absence of the decay f’ ~ xz indicates that this term is suppressed, and it is omitted here. 

Let the s-channel be exotic, i.e. let it have the quantum numbers of exotic resonances, and, 
consequently, 


Im F,-(Po+ Pp > P+ P7)=0, s>4m’?, tO. (19) 


Here P, .. . Pj arethose members of the pseudo-scalar octet P for which the systems (P,+ Ps) 
and (P;+P) are exotic. e.g. xta*. Equation (19) is the starting point in proving the dual 
nature of duality diagrams. We insert the Regge amplitude (16) as F,,, into (19) and then 
find the conditions imposed by the vanishing of its imaginary part. We also use the experi- 
mental data (see § 13.5) according to which parts of the V- and T-multiplets are degenerate: 


(20) 


Op = Ka, = hy = Xp = Ho, 


ake —= AKee =H1, Ap — Ap = Xe. 


Moreover, we take account of the experimental fact that ypy = ypy = yp. 
After inserting these experimental relations into (16), the Regge nondiffractive part of 
the amplitude F,,, may be written in the form 


Fye(atb ~ +d) ~ 4yB{[(P., i Pa, Ps, x! Pai) + (Pa, i Po, Pa, ‘Po, +')] 
¥ - 5, Ss ak(t) 
X [i—cot mak()] + [(Po, 7 Pa, Pa, ‘Pp, ¢')+ (Pa, / Po, iPo, Pa, e')) [—cse nah (0)]} ig) (21) 
where P;/ and a/ are the elements of the matrices Pand «, and, according to (20), a = a for 
8, B’ = 1,2;03 = of = a, for g = 1,2; andaj = a. 

Expression (21) is the basis of the construction of duality diagrams (Fig. 28) for mesons. 
The indices a of the particles P, correspond to the initial and final states of the diagram, 
while the quark lines correspond to summation over quark indices in (21) (an upper index 
refers to an antiquark and a lower index to a quark). The “allowed” diagram (Fig. 28a) is 


just a symbolic representation of the coefficient of (—cot xx+i) in (21). In fact, if one trans- 
forms this coefficient into the form 


(PaP.)/ (PaPo)j + (PePa)i! (PoPa)'s (22) 


then it becomes obvious that it does not contain intermediate states in the multiplets 10, 10°, 
and 27. The “antidual” diagram with intersecting lines (Fig. 28b) is the coefficient of —csc ma. 
The first term in (21) is nearly purely imaginary if one sets « ~ +, while the second term is 
real. The vanishing of the coefficient (22) of (— cot xa +i) in (21) when the diagrams of Fig. 
28a cannot be drawn means, according to (19), the absence or cancellation of resonances 
in the s-channel. Of course, for exotic intermediate states in the s-channel, the coefficient 
(22) vanishes automatically. 

A similar analysis applies to meson-baryon scattering. In the case of baryon-baryon and 
baryon-antibaryon scattering, the construction of duality diagrams encounters difficulties 


unless exotic states are permitted in the baryon-antibaryon system.®® 
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§ 14.3. The Veneziano model 


Veneziano“) proposed a model dual amplitude based on straight-line trajectories and 
narrow resonances. We shall thus assume «(s) = «(0)+«’‘(0) s, Im «(s) = 0 for the trajec- 
tories a(s). Analogous expressions are assumed for the trajectories «(t) and a(u). 

Let us consider for simplicity the scattering process 7+ +2- + 2+ +27, where there are 
only two dual channels s and ¢. In the u-channel the process isa*+ ++ + 2++27, so that 
the resonances in the u-channel can exist only in exotic states (J = 2), which we neglect. 
The processes are the same in the s- and t-channels, and the amplitude F,,,(at +7 — 
z* +2~) must be symmetric in s and t. The poles in both channels include resonances on 
the o- and f-trajectories with [© = 0* and 1*. The absence of resonances with J = 2 
entails the exchange degeneracy of the o- and f-trajectories, «, = x. Thus the resonances 
on the combined «,- trajectory must be separated by one unit of spin. 

The Veneziano amplitude V(s, 2) is a function of the trajectories, and for the process 
a*++n- + 2a++27 has the form 


TP(1—a(s)) F(1 —a(t)) 


LEDS T(1—a(s)—a()) ’ 


(A > 0). (23) 


where the trajectory « = @,, with «(0) ~ 2 is taken as linear, A is a constant, and I’(z) is the 
y-function 


['(z) = i) e—'t-1dt, Rez>O0, 
Qo 
I'(z+1) = zI(z). 
If one introduces the Euler £-function,@) 


1 


B(x, y) = [end —uy du = eee ; (24) 

a 

the amplitude (23) will be equal to 
V(s, t) = —A(1 —a(s)—a(2)) B(1 —a(s), 1 —a(2)). (25) 


The function ['(z) has poles for integral nonpositive z = 0, —1, —2. ... The residue of 
T(z) at the pole z = —n (n = 0) is equal to 


lim I(z)(z+n) = (-Ip. (26) 
a = . 

Thus when t <0, s > 0, the amplitude (23) describes resonances in the s-channel with 
mass s = m’, for a(m}) = J = 1, 2, ..., while for s <0, tf > 0, it describes these same 
resonances in the ¢-channel. In the region s > 0, t > O, the residues at the poles in s, 
considered as functions of t, do not have poles in ¢, since at this point the denominator also 
has a pole. 
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For |z| > « (jargz|])<a-—e, «> 0) 


I(z+a) _ 
Tix+b) 





e-H(1+- (a-b(a+b—D) (27) 


If one sets z = —a(s) = —a(0)—«’s, then (27) will hold for 
|s| +o, |largs| < 2-e, 


i.e. in the whole complex s-plane, except along the positive real axis, where there are poles 
(if Im «’ = 0). Using this fact, we introduce an imaginary part into «’, i.e. we set 


a(s) = «(0)+a’'(s), Ima’ = const = e> 0. 
Then we obtain from (27) the Regge asymptotic behavior 
V(s,t) ~ AP(1—a(2)) (— a's, (s+ &). (28) 


By introducing an imaginary part of «’ in deriving (28), we have imitated the “smearing 
out” of resonances in order to compare V(s, t) with a real amplitude. Analogously, 


V(s,t) ~ AD(1—a(s))(—a't)", (t+ ~). (29) 


From these expressions, it follows that the trajectory slope «’ characterizes the energy scale 
in such models. 

The crossing symmetry of the Veneziano amplitude is clear from its form (23). One may 
also show®™) that the Veneziano amplitude satisfies the sum rules of § 14.1, so that the 
integral over the moments of V(s, t) in » = s—u, on the one hand, is equal to the “weighted” 
sum of the Regge terms, and, on the other hand, this sum comes entirely from the resonance 
contributions of V(s, f). 

Thus the Veneziano amplitude satisfies all conditions required of a dual amplitude. 
Resonances and Regge behavior are both determined in V(s, t) by the trajectories and by 
the form of the amplitude. The concept of a trajectory « is basic to the dual Veneziano 
amplitude. Let us consider the behavior of the amplitude V(s, z) near a pole of the s-channel 
a(m;) = J = 1, 2. ... According to (26), 


Fete) ee (30 
= 1la'(s—m) ’ ) 


so that, near a pole, V(s, t) ~ c,/(s—m}), where 


a(t) (x(t)+ 1)... [a(t)+(J—2)] 
(J-1)! 


sohedl a(t)+(J—2) 
= 27 (I-J-a(0) ( ) ) G31) 


cy = r= (1 —a(t)—J) 


By virtue of the linearity of the trajectories, c, is a polynomial of degree J in t. In the 
physical region of the s-channel, ¢ contains cos @ linearly, so that in (31) one encounters all 
Legendre polynomials up to P,(cos @). Consequently, a pole in the s-channel at «(m) = J 
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refers not only to a particle with spin J but also to particles with J—1, J—2, ...,0(“daugh- 
ters”). Thus each “parent” trajectory with «(m®) = J will be accompanied by a series of 
daughter trajectories & with &(m®) = J—n. In Fig. 29 the daughter trajectories are 
parallel to the “parent” trajectory with spacing JJ = 1. The number of daughter trajec- 
tories &) is infinite, since there are an infinite number of resonances on the parent trajec- 


~ (n) 
@ 


a(s) 





Fic. 29. Daughter trajectories in the Veneziano model, shown as lines parallel to the leading 
(degenerate) of trajectories. 


tory. (In factorizable multi-particle dual amplitudes, one also finds a high degree of degen- 
eracy among daughters.) The Veneziano amplitude (23) may be represented in the form of a 


sum 
=! 2 /a(f/t+J\ 1—-a(s)—a(t) 
V6. = 4% To) aay G2) 


which, by virtue of «(s) = «(0)+a's anda(m*) = J, is an expansion in terms of poles in the 
s-channel. As a consequence of the (s, f)symmetry of V(s, r) a similar sum may be written 
in the t-channel. Thus an infinite set of poles in the s-channel generates a set of poles in the 
t-channel and vice versa, so that the descriptions of the amplitudes from the point of view 
of poles (resonances) and trajectories are equivalent. However, eqn. (23) for the amplitude 
is not unique, since one may add terms of the type 


, T(m—a(s))T'(n—«(s)) 
P(m+n+ p—a(s)~a(t)) ’ 
(p <0, -p=xm, ~p<n, m,n=}), 


V"(s,t)=—A (33) 


without changing the basic properties of the amplitude. In contrast to (23), the first pole of 
(33) associated with the trajectory «(s) now appears at a(s) = m, while the first pole of (33) 
in a(t) lies at a(t) = n. The asymptotic behavior of (33), instead of (28) and (29), has the 
form 
‘ w gxtt)—n— se 
Vi(s, Dw stO-9-P, (34) 


V'(s, t) oe peOomp t—- oo, 


Terms of the type (33) are called satellite terms. In defining the Veneziano amplitude via the 
8-function (25), the indeterminancy with respect to terms of the type (33) corresponds to the 
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fact that if one modifies the integrand of the B-function in (25) by a function f(x) regular 
in the segment 0 < x < 1, so that 


1 
BB ={ f(u)u-*-11 —u)-*-1 du, &» 
0 


the dual properties of the amplitude (25) do not change. An expansion of the function fin 
a Series leads to a sum of satellite terms: 


T'(n—a(s))P'(m—a(0) 


y= ee 36 
o FOB+ >. a *? T(n+m+p—a(s)—a(t)) (66) 
where n > 0, m>0, py =—min (n, m), and fy =—A. The term with m= 1, n= 1, 


= — 1 is excluded from the sum. 

Using several satellite terms one may eliminate unwanted daughter trajectories.” The 
full Veneziano amplitude in all cases, however, is determined only up to satellite terms. 

Another important shortcoming of the Veneziano model is its inconsistency with unitar- 
ity. Since the trajectories « are real, the poles lie at real s and t. This contradicts unitarity, 
according to which resonance poles must lie on the second sheet. When the imaginary parts 
of the poles vanish (i.e. when the total width of the resonances vanishes) the residue at the 
pole (i.e. the partial width) must also vanish. 

The Veneziano amplitude (23) is written for spinless particles. Its generalization to the 
case of fermions encounters difficulties. 


§ 14.4. Some applications of the Veneziano model 


Resonance widths 


The Veneziano model contains only a few parameters, so that its predictions may be 
checked easily. In the case of mtn~ -> a*n~ scattering, the residues (31) of the amplitude 
(23) depend on a single constant 4. Now the residue at a pole corresponding to a resonance 
in the s- or t-channel is characterized by a constant for the interaction of the resonance 
with the xt system for zero momentum transfer, i.e. by a decay width of the resonance 
into z*z~. In the Veneziano amplitude (23), the constant / is the same for all particles in the 
trajectory «, and thus determines (together with «’) the relative magnitude of the partial 
widths I”, of all resonances lying on a. 

A phenomenological interaction of the zz system with the e-meson may be written in the 
form 

G gant(Gi t+ G2» 9) (41—Fa)u 


where e“ is the polarization vector of the g-meson. The residue at the o-meson pole of the 
amplitude is then equal to 
—Goantg?Y, H=-h=% 


where q and q’ are the initial and final momenta of the 2* particles in the center of mass 
system. On the other hand, the contribution to (23) from the term with J = 1 is equal to 
Nov 22 
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~—Aa’'t, which also contains a daughter trajectory contribution passing through the point 
J = 0 at t= m’_,. The contribution of the g-meson itself is equal to —2Ag+q’, from 


which we may find A: 
A= 2@rin- (37) 


G,nn 18 known from the width of the g-meson: I, ~ 100 MeV. The width I’; of the next 
resonance may be determined by (31) in terms of I, and the trajectory slope’ ~ 0.9 GeV-?, 
which may be found independently in terms of the resonances (see § 13.5). Equation (23) 
cannot be strictly accurate at m,, however, since it predicts an unobserved J? = 17 reso- 


nance (0’) at this mass with an appreciable zz coupling. 


an-scattering®”) 


Let us construct the isospin amplitudes 7” for zx scattering from the amplitude (23). 
Since pions obey symmetric statistics, the amplitudes T”) (J = 0, 2) in the s-channel are 
symmetric under ¢ ++ u, while the amplitude T™ is antisymmetric. Consequently, in the 
s-channel, 

ro = B(V oo (ss t+ VoolS, U))+ PV oo(t, u), 
TY = a(V.o(s, t)—Voo(s, u)), (38) 
T® = V,,(t, u). 


The relation between the coefficients a, 8, y may be obtained from the condition that exotic 
resonances be absent. For the amplitude (38), this means that in the ¢-channel 2+ ++ — 
x*+2* the amplitude with J, = 2 is equal to zero (J, is the isospin in the ¢-channel). 
Expressing the amplitude T, in the ¢-channel in terms of the amplitudes 7, in the s-channet 
(38) and the crossing matrix X,, 


T!? = D(X ITY = Veo Ss Wp (39) 


one may easily find y = —4a, B = + $a. Moreover, the amplitude 7{ cannot have a pole 
at a(t) = 1, since the trajectory «,(t) is isovector, while the resonances on the a, trajectory 
begin with J = 2: 
[residue of 7/9] =O at a(t) =1, (40) 
yielding a = 1. Thus all three zz amplitudes (38) depend on one constant A. 

Let one of the pions have zero mass and its momentum also approach zero, while the 
remaining pions stay on the mass shell: p? = m? (i = 2, 3, 4). Then the invariant variables 
are equal to s = t = u = m?. One may attempt to apply the Veneziano formula (23) for the 
ze scattering amplitude off the mass shell without any modifications. It turns out that one 
then obtains results coinciding with those of current algebra, which are examined in the 


following chapter. 
As will be shown in Chapter 15, when p,, > 0, one has 


F(m,, m3, m>) = 0, pya) = 0 (41) 


[see the Adler consistency condition (15.74)]. In order that the amplitude W,,(s, t, u) 
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satisfy the condition (41), the relation 
a (mz) = 7. (42) 
must hold. Describing the g-trajectory in the form as) = <+a'(s—m*), 


I 


‘— —_ -2 
a! = Faw) 0.88 GeV (43) 
Since m? « mi, 
1 
a 2m? . (44) 


This formula agrees well with experiment. 


Quantization of trajectories?) 
The Adler consistency condition (41) refers to all processes with one soft pion: 
t+A—- Bte. 


The amplitude for such a process also must vanish when the pion momentum approaches 
zero: p,(7) + 0. In the Veneziano model this condition leads to mass “quantization.” 

We shall examine below the application of the Veneziano model to the scattering of 
particles with spin. The scattering amplitudes may be first expanded in the usual manner 
(see §§ 7.5 and 11.3) interms of invariant amplitudes, and these invariant amplitudes may be 
described in the Veneziano form. As was pointed out earlier, the application of the Venezi- 
ano model to fermions encounters difficulties (the appearance of unphysical states). None- 
theless we shall formally apply the Veneziano mode] to the scattering of fermions as well. 
We thus arrive at interesting results agreeing with experiment. This may indicate the unim- 
portance of the difficulties just mentioned with respect to the quantization of trajectories. 
Thus let us consider a typical term in the Veneziano-type amplitude for the processa+.A — 
B+c. It has the form 


P'(k+Ja—ax(s)) P(1+ Jp—ay(0)) 


ERENT Seas @aarO).° 


(45) 
where J, and J, are the spins of the external particles A and B; the integers /, k, and n 
(n <1+k) characterize the resonances on the trajectories «(s) and a(t). Trajectory X has 
internal quantum numbers and parity of the (1+ A) system, while trajectory Y corresponds 
to the (+.B) system. The normality of the trajectory X must coincide with that of the system 
(A+ pion with zero orbital momentum), and consequently, must be opposite to the normal- 
ity of particle A. Analogously, the normality of the Y-trajectory must be opposite to the 
normality of B [see (13.68)]. 

Let us assume that the vanishing of the amplitude F(7+ A + B+c) when p,(x) = 0 
(or s = m?, t = mi, u = m?) does not arise from the mutual cancellation of terms of the 
type (45) for any A, B, and c. Then each term (45) must be separately equal to zero, which is 
possible if the argument N,, of the y-function in the denominator is integral and N,,; <0, 


22° 
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&x(m%)+ay(m}) = J4+JetNap, (46) 


where the number N4, may be considered as characteristic of the particles A and B. In the 
case of the scattering processa+ A + A+c’, one must have 





sex oh) = Jn 4, (47 
while in the case ofa+B - B+c” the condition takes the form 
ay(mp) = Jy t ABP. 
Consequently, the number N,, obeys the rule 
2Naz = NaatNoee; (48) 


all numbers of the type N4g, Ngg must be either odd or even. From zz scattering it is 
known that for A = 2 and X = ¢ the quantity (47) is equal to «,(m2) = 4 [formula (42)], 
i.e. N_,, is odd. Consequently, for all particles A the number N,, must be odd. The mass 
of particle A in the condition (47) may be expressed in terms of the parameters of its trajec- 
tory «, and its spin J,: 





mi, = ~A—GMO) (49) 
XA 
Then (47) becomes 
, N 
ax0)+ (Ja—24(0)) = Jat S4. (50) 


Now this relation must hold also for a particle a of spin J, ona parallel daughter trajectory 
a, which lies one unit below a ,. Consequently, «}/a4 = (4)(N44—Naa), Which is an integer. 
But if we consider a different scattering process in which the scattered (“external”) particles 
lie on the parent or daughter trajectories XY, while the particle A is one of the resonances in 
the s-channel, then in (50) one should also interchange X «> A, and the ratio «,/a, would 


also be an integer. Consequently 
“A= ax, (51) 


so that the trajectories a, and «, are parallel. The condition (50) now connects the intercepts 


of the trajectories: 
ax(0)—a4(0) = 4Naa (Naa an Odd integer). (52) 


Formulae (51) and (52) express the “quantization” of trajectories in the Veneziano model ; 
if a particle on the trajectory «, may decay into a pion and a particle of opposite normality 
lying on the trajectory «,, then the trajectories «, and «, are parallel, while the difference 
of their intercepts (52) must be half an odd integer. 

Using the approximate formula «’ ~ 4m? or m2 ~ 0, we may write (49) and (52) in the 
form of a relation between the masses of the particles X and A: 


mk = mit 2mi(Jx-Ja-—) (53) 
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with a mass “quantum” m?. Choosing as pairs (X, A) the particles (A1, g), (4, N), (K*, K), 
(Az, 7), we obtain the mass formulae 


mi, = 2m?, m= my + m?, (54) 


2 2 2 
mie = m+mi, ma, = 3m2+m?. 


The first of formulae (54) was obtained historically from the spectral sum rules of Weinberg 
(see § 15.5). In the case of the baryon Y; = 2 (1385) in the decimet, two types of pairs 
(X, A), are possible, specifically (Y}, A) and (Yj, 2). Here (53) gives 


2 ms 2 

m?.(1385) = ( : )+mi (55) 
ma 

which, in fact holds for the average +(m',+ m’,). One must, however, bear in mind that the 

mass formulae for the octet and for the decimet (see § 10.1) are different, which perhaps 

demands the introduction of satellite terms. Moreover, the Veneziano model has so far 

not been satisfactorily generalized to the case of fermions. 

Thus despite its oversimplifications (narrow resonances in all channels) and difficulties 
(satellite terms and unitarity), the dual Veneziano model evidently captures many features 
of hadron dynamics in a remarkable way. One might imagine that the Veneziano amplitude 
is some sort of Born approximation to the real amplitude. Much work has been devoted to 
the development of the Veneziano model and its generalizations to the case of multi-particle 
amplitudes (see the reviews of refs. 209-211). 


CHAPTER 15 


ELECTROMAGNETIC AND WEAK CURRENTS. 
CURRENT ALGEBRA 


AS IN the case of interactions, currents may be subdivided into strong, electromagnetic, 
and weak. Strong currents were introduced earlier in § 11.1 as sources of hadronic fields. 
The possibility of using the reduction formula to introduce weak currents is doubtful since, 
on the one hand, the presence of zero-mass particles disturbs a series of proofs in axiomatic 
theory, and, on the other hand, we do not at present know of fields which could be sources 
of weak currents. We shall consider the weak currents j,(x) as local vector or axial vector 
operators serving as a primary basis for internal symmetry groups (see Part III). 

The current algebra of Gell-Mann starts with the assumption that the spatial integrals 
of the densities of weak currents 


J Pxf(x, x) 


are equal to the generators of some internal symmetry group (exact or approximate). To 
some extent, current algebra uses both the group-theoretic and dispersion approaches de- 
scribed in earlier chapters. The relations between group generators are replaced by local 
relations between current densities. The matrix elements of currents may be expressed in 
terms of form factors whose behavior is analyzed using ideas of the dispersion approach. 

In contrast to strong currents, weak and electromagnetic currents are observable (in 
principle). This property is related to the smallness of their coupling constant with electro- 
magnetic and lepton fields, allowing one to apply perturbation theory. In other words, the 
weak and electromagnetic lepton currents can play the role of “test charges” in studying the 
structure of the strong interactions without disturbing them. 

This chapter also contains a section on the violation of CP invariance, since this question 
is related to problems of the weak interactions which we discuss in connection with current 
algebra. 


§ 15.1. Electromagnetic and weak currents 


The interaction of systems with the electromagnetic field A*(x) is described by the La- 


grangian 
L(x) = —ej,(x) AM(x). (1) 


The electromagnetic current j, = j*+,J), consists of hadronic j® and leptonic j, parts. The 
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electric charge 
Q=ef jo(x) Px (2) 
is conserved : [Q, P,,] = 0, [Q, S] = 0, which entails the current conservation equation 
O4j,(x) = 0. (3) 
The electromagnetic current is neutral: 
[B, ju) = (L, jul = (Y3 jul = Us, ju] = 0. 


Under SU, rotations, the hadronic current i transforms like the hadronic electric charge, 
i.e. as a sum of v,, and v,3 


jd) = ( Ya 8)+¢ = 240), (4) 


] 
V3 
where v,,,(x) is the octet of vector currents (a = 1... 8). In terms of U-spin multiplets, the 
electromagnetic hadron current (4) is a U-spin singlet. 

Formula (4) for the hadronic current means that the spatial integrals of the densities of the 
Vog and Up, define the generators of the group SU,—the isospin component /, and the hyper- 
charge Y: 

2 
[ vaco Bx = 13, Vi [ro d3x = Y, (5) 
The quantities /3 and Y are conserved separately, if one neglects the weak interactions. In 
this case, the currents v,, and v,g are also conserved in the sense of (3): 


Bv,(x) = 0, OH, 9(x) = O. (6) 


The electromagnetic interaction is invariant separately with respect to the operations 
C, P, and T. From (1) and from the transformation properties of A, (see Chapter 6) it then 
follows that the electromagnetic current and the separate currents v,, and v,¢ are first-class 
currents (see § 11.4): 


Ci.C-! =—-j,, Cv,C-1 =—v,3, Cv, C7! = —v,8. (7) 


The matrix elements of the currents then may be found from lepton-hadron scattering 
experiments and electro- and photoproduction of hadrons. The matrix elements of the current 
between single-particle states (vertex parts, see § 11.4) 


Pup’, 4'3 p, A) = (p's 4’ | j.(0)I p, a) (8) 
appear, for example, in the amplitude T(e~h - e~h) for the scattering of an electron on 
a hadron: 


T(e-h + e-h) = (kx) yanks) Gy —— Pp’, a's p, A). (9) 


ay oy 


The matrix elements of the current between one- and two-particle states appear in the 
amplitudes for electro- and photoproduction, also calculated to first (electromagnetic) 
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order: 
yta>b+c, e+a>e+ce+d. 


In the pole approximation, when the main contribution to these processes comes from 
a resonance with the quantum numbers of the (b+c) or (c+) system, these matrix elements 
may be expressed in terms of one-particle matrix elements of the type I’,(p’, 4’; p, A). 
The vertex parts I", contain effects of the strong interactions. By virtue of current conser- 
vation, eqn. (3), 
(p'*—p*)P.(p’, a’; p, A) = 0. (10) 


The electric charge (2) of a hadron h may be expressed in terms of the value of Ip at zero 
momentum transfer: 


(p’, A’; h{O| p, A; h) = 2pod(p—p’) b1xvOn = (22)8 (p—p') Top’, 4's p, 4). = IN) 


The vertex functions I’, may be expanded in terms of invariant-form factors (see § 11.4), 
whose dependence on invariant momentum variables is determined only by the dynamics 
of the process. 

The matrix elements of the current and the form factors are usually considered to lowest 
electromagnetic order, so that one need not worry about renormalization of the charge 
Q by electromagnetic effects. Let us see whether the charge Q, of hadrons is influenced 
by strong interactions. If, for simplicity, we pass to normalized proton states |p, A), with 
(p, A|p, A) = 6,,, then instead of (11) we may write the electric charge of the proton in 
the form 





Qp = (p, 4|Q| p, a). 


The unrenormalized (“bare”) charge os appears in the phase transformation of the inter- 
polating proton field ¥Y, i.e. in the commutator 


[O, ¥] = -Qp¥. (12) 


But the matrix element of the left-hand side of this relation between the vacuum and a one- 
proton state 


Ol, Pl p, a) =—L 11a) GO! p, 4) =—(0|¥| p, 4) Op 


may contain only the proton as an intermediate state | #), since, being a conserved opera- 
tor, Q must be diagonal in all states. Consequently, Q, = Q9, and the strong interactions 
do not renormalize the electric charge. This result is in fact contained in (11) as well, since 
it is directly connected with the normalization condition for the electric form factor F1(0) =1 
(see § 11.4). 

While the properties of the electromagnetic interactions are well-established and quantum 
electrodynamics is a self-consistent theory, the weak interactions are treated at present on 
a purely phenomenologica] level. The Hamiltonian density for the weak interactions may 
be written in the form of the product of a weak current by a weak current: 


ee 


H,(x) = Vi 


(Si2* (x) Je"(x) + J0"(x) St), (13) 
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and calculations performed using perturbation theory. Sensible results are thus obtained 
only to first order. In other words, for the weak interactions, only the form of the amplitude 
for the (weak) transition 

(a|T|b) ~ (a|H,(0)| 5), (14) 


is established, but the way to calculate higher-order processes in G, as well as to take account 
of unitarity, is not indicated. 

From experiment it is clear that there do not exist excited lepton states, at least up to 
a couple of GeV. Consequently, in this region of energy, one should not expect resonant 
phenomena, and the weak interaction constant G is the only parameter characterizing the 
order of magnitude of the transition amplitude. 

In view of the smallness of the constant G ~ 107° m}, the restriction to first order in G 
looks quite well-founded from a practical point of view. But, of course, the absence of a self- 
consistent theory should not in any way be considered an advantage of the present treat- 
ment of weak interactions. 

The total weak current Jjj may be written as a sum of a leptonic current /,, and a hadronic 
weak current J,: 

In = bt (15) 


The effective Hamiltonian (13), with the current (15), describes a set of different processes 
which include purely leptonic processes (the term /T/*), leptonic decays of hadrons (the term 
J; + H.c.) and nonleptonic decays of hadrons (the term J+J“). 

The form (13), with an overall constant G for weak processes of all types, presupposes 
the universality of G. 

We shall assume in this chapter (through § 15.5) that H,, conserves CP; we thereby exclude 
the weak processes which violate CP invariance (the decays of K? mesons; see § 15.6). 

The effective Lagrangian for the decay of the muon and the f-decay of the neutron 


w~ > evTt+yzt+h, N+ pt+e"+% 


was proposed by Sudarshan and Marshak™” and Feynman and Gell-Mann.@ In their 
CP-invariant Lagrangian, the weak currents have the form 


1, = HyA1+ys)ut ey +ys)e, (16) 
Ja = ppl —vys)n, (17) 


where the field of each (free) particle is denoted by its symbol. The difference in sign in 
front of y; in (16) and (17) is related to the different choice of particles and antiparticles in 
the two cases. In (16) the particles are taken as the negatively charged e~ and u~, while in 
(17) they are the neutron n and the positively charged proton p. 
The expression (16) for the lepton current may be checked by comparing the calculated 
muon decay rate 
TP(u~ - e-v,¥_) ~ |(e7v, 56] tT | w-)? (18) 


with experiment. Both the angular distribution and the polarization of the electrons are very 
closely described using the current (16), so that the form (16) for the lepton current may 
be considered well established at low energies. 
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The lepton current (16) has the following characteristic features: (a) it transforms as 
a vector under transformations of the homogeneous Lorentz group (and does not contain 
tensor or scalar parts); (b) the current /,, consists only of parts carrying electric charge 
Q =+1, while all parts of the current /* carry the charge Q@ = —1; (c) the vector current 
v,y,4+ ... and the axial vectorcurrent —¥,y,ys4-+ ... appear in the total current (16) with 
equal weights. For this reason, the theory of the weak interactions with currents (16) and 
(17) is conventionally called the (V— A) theory. It is obvious that a different choice of parti- 
cles would change the (V — A) theory into a (V+ A) theory. The (V —.A) structure of the cur- 
rent (16) corresponds to a maximal violation of P-invariance for the weak interactions of 
leptons.t 

The weak hadronic current (17) describes only the B-decay of the neutron. Many other 
weak decays are observed experimentally, (e.g., the decay of the pion x~ ~ u—+%,, the 
decays K~ + w~+%,, 2* + A+e*+», etc., see Table A.l, p. 359), so that (17) is only 
one part of the total hadronic weak current J,(x). Moreover, (17) parametrizes the 
matrix element of the weak current (p|J,(x)|n) only for vanishing momentum transfer 
p,(n)—p,(p) ~ 0. In the general case, the weak hadronic ‘current J,(x) must be considered 
simply as a local quantity characterized by selection rules. 

The matrix elements of the current J, may be found from leptonic decays of hadrons 
whose amplitudes, according to (14), contain J, linearly, since the leptonic and hadronic 
parts of the amplitude factorize. Thus the study of the amplitude for 8-decay of the neutron 
allows one to obtain information about the matrix element (p|J,(x)|) and to check 
(17) for the weak current. The amplitude for the decay x* + u* +, 


T(n* + ptr,) ~ —Z (qr »y|L(0)|0) (0| J*+(0)|2*) 


gives information about one of the simplest matrix elements of the weak hadronic current— 
the matrix element of J, between the vacuum and the single-pion state. The decay 
x* + 2°+e+ +, is associated with the matrix elements of the current between single-pion 
states: 

(0° | J#(0)| 2+) 

Formula (17) for the 8-decay weak current contains valuable information about the trans- 
formation properties of the current: like the lepton current, the current py,(1 —y5)n consists 
of vector and axial vector parts. 

Under isospin rotations the vector part of the current (17) behaves as the (1 +2) compo- 
nent of an isovector with J3 = 1: 


pyan = 4Ny,(t1+i22)N, (19) 


where N denotes the nucleon field. In the simple form (17) or (19) for the B-decay current, 
the current (19) is assumed to be a component of the same isovector 4Ny,t,N as the iso- 
vector part of the electromagnetic current INy,t3N (the hypothesis of the isovector nature 
of the weak vector current #14), ) 

To go beyond the specific process of neutron £-decay and the assumption of zero- 
momentum transfer, one must consider the current J,(x) as a local quantity characterized 


t See translator’s note, p. 358. 
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by its transformation properties instead of using the explicit expression (19) for the hadron 
current in terms of the fields N(x) and N(x). For transitions that do not change strangeness 
or hypercharge, a natural generalization of (19) is the expression 


JAY =O)= {va — Agi t i(v.2—422)}, (20) 


where v,, and a,, (kK = 1, 2, 3) are the vector and axial vector isotriplets of hadronic cur- 
rents. The expression (20) is well supported experimentally. 

Formula (20) assumes that the (V— A) structure of the weak currents holds both for ba- 
ryonic and for mesonic decays. In fact, form* + u*+,,the decay amplitude is determined 
by the pseudo-vector part of the current af in (0| Jj |x*), while,for 1* +2°+e*+», 
the probability is determined by the contribution of the vector part v, in (°| Jf |a*). 

The isovector current v,, is a quantity whose two charged components 


Vay = (tative), Is =1, (21) 


VjA-= (Ya —1¥j2), Tz = 1, 


occur in the weak currents J, and J}, whilethe neutral component v,, appears in the electro- 
magnetic hadron current (4). This means that the invariant isovector form factor must be 
the same for the electromagnetic and weak interactions. 

In particular, for the nucleon, the form factors FY and FY [eqn. (12.73)] determine the 
matrix elements of the currents both for the electromagnetic and for the weak interactions. 
For the current v,,, eqn. (12.73) and the hypothesis of the isovector nature of the current 
with components v4, and 23 yield: 


(Pe, 02; N|vax(0)| ps, 013 N) 


A 6: : : 
= Comp MP» Oo) (1 + ite) $ [yuF { —i019"F2 | U(P1,%;), (¢ = pi-Pp2). (22) 


The form factors FY and FY may be observed in weak decays. The term with Fy in (22) 
is sometimes called “weak magnetism.” 

The isovector nature of the current v,, also assumes, by isospin symmetry, that if one 
of the components of v,, is conserved all other components must be conserved. The conser- 
vation of the third component: 6*v,,; = 0, following from the properties of the electro- 
magnetic current, hence entails® 


Ov (x) =O (k= 1, 2, 3). (23) 


By virtue of (23) the hypothesis of the isovector nature of the current v,, is sometimes called 
the hypothesis of conserved vector current (CVC). 

The electromagnetic interaction violates conservation of vector current, i.e., it violates 
(23) fork = 1, 2. However, the electromagnetic interaction usually is not taken into account 
when studying the properties of the weak currents J, in the Hamiltonian (14). Thus the 
weak hadronic currents in (14) may be treated in the limit of isospin symmetry, i.e. for con- 
served vector currents. 

In analogy with the electromagnetic current, conservation of vector current entails the 
absence of renormalization of the “vector” coupling constant in the hadron-lepton Hamil- 
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tonian. This means that if we write this Hamiltonian, using (20), in the form 


Fy Meng ang yt (vs. —a;-)*4), (24) 
the one-particle matrix elements of the vector part of (24) in the limit of zero-momentum 
transfer become the matrix elements of free fields (contained in v,) with the same coupling 
constant G. In other words, in (22) one will have F/(0) = 1, just as in the case of 25 
(the electromagnetic field), so that the strong interactions do not change the isospin of the 
states considered. We may write (24) in the form 


1 
Vo (GY, 14+ G4a,, 17+ H.c.), (25) 
introducing explicitly the unrenormalized vector G?, and axial G% coupling constants. In 
view of the conservation of vector current, the first term in (25) for B-decay (with zero- 
momentum transfer) is equivalent to 


1 = : 
V2 (GN, + (tit ieNI?), 
containing the free field N(x) and G, = GYF{(0) = G®. As we shall see below in § 15.3, 
the axial vector coupling constant G9 undergoes renormalization, so that G, ~ G4 = Gy. 

The isovector nature of the current (23) entails a selection rule with respect to isospin 


for leptonic decays: 
| AZ} = 1. (26) 


This rule, however, is hard to check since, aside from f-decay, it gives clear-cut predictions 
only for neutrino reactions. In the case of nuclear f-decay, one must also take into account 
the violation of isospin invariance by Coulomb fields. 

For isospin multiplets, the G-parity operator is more convenient than charge conjugation. 
Hence the classification of isotriplets of currents into first- and second-class currents is per- 
formed using the operator GP. For Hermitian first-class currents, 


GP(vo, — ox) (GP)-! = —von—Gor = (kK = 1, 2, 3), (27) 


while second-class currents have opposite GP parity. The current (20) is first-class. With an 
accuracy of ~ 5%, experiment indicates the absence of second-class currents. 

There are both strangeness-conserving and strangeness-violating leptonic and nonleptonic 
decays of hadrons. Hence the total weak hadron current is equal to the sum of (20) and 
the current J,(AY ~ 0), which changes hypercharge: 


J, = JA AY =0) 4 JAY # 0). 


The current J,(AY ~ 0) may be reconstructed on the basis of selection rules under the 
assumption that all weak processes (both with and without leptons) are generated by the 
Lagrangian 

G 


v2 





Jit) (+h). 
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The leptonic decays of hadrons (whose amplitudes contain the current J,(4dY # 0) 
linearly) satisfy the following empirical selection rules: 


AY =AQ, AY =+1, (28) 
|Ar| =4, (29) 


where JQ is the change in the electric charge of the hadrons. Rule (29) holds as well for 
nonleptonic decays with AY =~ 0. Isospin invariance is violated by electromagnetic interac- 
tions, so that rule (29) can hold only up to electromagnetic corrections. 

Violations of the rules (28) and (29) are related to one another. From the Gell-Mann- 
Nishijima formula it follows that 


Als = A(Q—Y) +4 AY. 


If the rule A(Q—Y) = 0 is violated for leptonic decays with AY =+1, then the rule 
jAI| = : is also violated. In the case of nonleptonic decays, where 4Q = 0, the rule 
{41 | = 4 is violated if |AY| > 1. 

The rule | 4Y| = 1 rests on the absence of other decays for all available cases, such as 


E-+—-n+n, E-+n+e7-4+%, Q- + 2-4+7n°. 


The rule JY = AQ is borne out by the absence of the decays 2+ +~n+et+~»,, 
Kt +2* +2++e7 +7, etc. 

The rule | AZ| = 4 is also deduced from the analysis of multi-particle decays. The degree 
of its violation may be characterized by the ratio 


_ amplitude with |4I| = 
amplitude with | AZ| = + 


(under the assumption that the amplitude with | 47| > 3 is equal to zero). In the case of 
K* + 2+ +7° and K® — 2+2, this ratio is equal to € ~ 4X 107. The selection rules (28) 
and (29) show that the current J,(4Y ~ 0) is a charged isospinor, so that for 4Q = +1 
its properties are the same as for the (4+-i5) component of the octet. 

From the analysis of decays, it also follows that the current J,(AY ~ 0) contains both 


. . v 
a vector and an axial vector part. In particular, two decays are known: K+ — p++ 6 
“ 


and K* + 2°+y*+ fg | the first of which is connected with the axial vector part of J, 
v 


u 
and the second with the vector part. Hence the current J,(AY ~ 0) may be written naturally 
in the form 


JAY # 0) ~ (v—ays)+ i(vis—ays), (30) 


introducing the octet of vector v,, and axial vector a,, currents,a = 1... 8. 

In (30) the “strength” of the current, or the overall factor, remains undetermined. Experi- 
ments show that the universality of G does not hold for J,(AY # 0) (the sign ~ in (30) 
cannot be replaced by=). The comparison of the processes K+ + 2°+ ot | 
e 


and 
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v, 
at > nets | 
CG 


20 times in comparison with processes that do not change hypercharge. 

The universality of the constant G is restored using the hypothesis of Cabibbo,” accord- 
ing to which all three types of weak interactions (//*, 1J*, and JJ*) have the same coupling 
constant, but the weak hadronic current is modified by the introduction of the Cabibbo 
angle 6: 


shows that processes with AY ~ 0 are suppressed approximately 


J, = [(vm—au) + i(vz2—a42)} cos 6+ [(vz4— aya) + i(vis—aas)] sin 6. (31) 


The hypothesis of Cabibbo is confirmed by experiment for a value 6 = 15°. 
Thus the hadronic current (31), togetherjwith the leptonic current (16), is the total weak 
current, which appears in the effective Hamiltonian 


5 (PLP) (It+ID) (32) 


with a universal constant G; here the unrenormalized vector and axial vector constants are 
now equal to G3, = Gcos 4 and G®, = Gsin 6. The Hamiltonian (32) explains all selection 
rules except for the empirical rule | AZ| = + in strangeness-changing nonleptonic decays. 
According to (32), nonleptonic decays must also contain transitions with | 47| = 3 which, 
however, are suppressed by factors as yet not understood. From the point of view of the 
group SU3, the terms in (32) with | 47] = 3 are contained in a 27-plet, while the remaining 
terms in (32) belong to an octet. For this reason the hypothesis of the suppression of 27-plet 
terms [within the framework of the theory with the Hamiltonian (32)] is usually called the 
“hypothesis of octet dominance.” 


§ 15.2. The Gell-Mann algebra of densities and charges. The groups 
SU, x SU, and SU, xX SU, 


Let us form integral quantities—the charges V,(x))—from the densities of isovector cur- 


rents U,(x): 
Vi(xo) = f vox, x0) 42x = (k = 1, 2, 3). (33) 


Since the isovector currents are conserved, 0“v,, = 0, the charges (33) do not depend on time: 
iL Po, Vi] = J GV (x0) = (Gover t div vy) d°x = 0. (34} 


Here we have added the vector current v, across a surface at infinity, which is equal to 0. 
But, according to (4) and (5), the component V3 appears in the Gell-Mann-Nishijima for- 
mula and must be identified with J,. Hence the isovector V,, may coincide with isospin 
Vi= i, (35) 
and, consequently, the components (35) may be taken to satisfy the commutation relations: 
Tx, Tj) = tej, 
[is Tj] = tent (36) 
{f Vor(X; Xo) d3x, J ro(2’, Xo) dx’ = jena Voi(X, Xo) d3x, 


The conditions (35) and (36) define the choice of normalization of the currents v,,. 
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The axial charges A,(x,) are determined in terms of the integral over the axial densities 
AulX0) J aou(x, Xe) 42x (kK = 1, 2, 3). (37) 


Since dp,{x) is an isovector, the commutator of the charges (37) with the generators of the 
isospin group J, must be equal to 


[Ax(xo), Ly] = texj:Ai(xo)- (38) 


The axial current, in general, is not conserved: 0“a, # 0, and the axial charges A,(X%9) 
cannot be constants of the motion: 


[Po, Ai(Xo)] = 0. 


Let us try to close the algebra of the charges J, and A,(x9) at equal times. For this, we 
must postulate a commutation relation between the components A,(x,) and A,(x,) that does 
not introduce new quantities. As an additional condition, we shall demand that the charges 
I,,and A, may be interpreted as generators of an extended compact Lie group. This condition 
leads to a unique solution: 


[Ai(xo), Ax(Xo)] = ferjl;- (39) 


Since A, is a pseudo-scalar, the right-hand side of (39) must be a scalar and is either express- 
ible in terms of J, or equal to zero. Zero on the right-hand side of (39) leads to the non- 
compact group SU, XT; (isospin rotations with translations), where A,x,) plays the role 
of three-dimensional momentum. The choice of the opposite sign on the right-hand side of 
(39) would lead to the noncompact group SL(2, c), where A, would be similar to the genera- 
tors of Lorentz transformations N,. The relation (39) uniquely normalizes the axial charges 
Ay. 

Formulae (36), (38), and (39) are the commutation relations for the generators of the 
group SU2XSUz. If one introduces the operators 


ve=Ft4,) (k= 1,2, 3), (40) 
the sets Vi and V;- will commute with one another: 
[Vi, V7] = 0, (41) 
and separately form SU? algebrae: 
[Vé, VF] = iexuVF. (42) 
The relations (36) may be obtained in nearly any quantum-field theory model. Equation 
(38) follows from the assumption of the isovector nature of the axial-vector currents. Rela- 
tion (39) was postulated by Gell-Mann ;2”) it can be obtained in several models. 


Let us introduce formulae of the type (36), (38), and (39) for the group SU3xSU3 in the 
quark model with currents 


Vua(X, Xo) = 397 wads (43) 
Qya(X, Xo) = S4V i545 (44) 
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where the operators q(x, xo) and g*(x, xo) obey the usual equal-time commutation relations 


{Gar(X, x0), QpilX’, X0)} = 9.p0y.5(x — x’) 
(«,B = 1,2,3,4; i,k = 1, 2, 3). (45) 


If O, and O, are spin-SU, matrices of the type SYshas 5hy then, according to (45), 
[q*(x, x0) Org(x, x0), 9*(%’, x0) Ong(x’, x0)] = 9+(x, x0) [O1, On] q(x, x0) 5(x—x’). (46) 


It then follows that, in the quark model, the current densities (43) and (44) satisfy the com- 
mutation relations 


[voa(*, Xo), Yoo(X’, Xo)] = aveYoc(x, xo) 5(x—x’), (47) 
[oa(x, Xo), Yos(X’, X0)] = ifabcAoX, Xo) 5(x—x’), (48) 
[aoa(X, Xo), Gos(X’, Xo)] = ifabcVac(x, Xo) O(x — x’). (49) 


For the octets of the vector and axial vector charges 


F,(x0) = f d>xvo(xo, x),  Aa(xo) = f d®xao(xo, x) (50) 
Xo Xo 
relations (47)-(49) lead to the algebra of SU3xX SU3: 
[Fa(xo), Fo(xo)] = ifavcF (Xo); (51) 
[Fa(xo), Ao(%o)] = ifabeAc(xo), (52) 
[Aa(xo), Ao(%o)] = ifabeF (x0), (53) 


where we have retained the argument xo in conserved charges for uniformity. The charges 
F,, are generators of the usual group SU3. If we introduce the quantities 


Fi = (Fat Aa): (54) 


they will satisfy the commutation relations for the generators of two independent SU3 
groups: 
[Fz, Fe] = 9, (55) 


(FF, FF] = ifrFe- (56) 


The representations of the group SU3x SU; may be designated by (n*, n~), where n* 
is the dimension of the representation of SU, of the subgroup with generators 4(F,+ A). 
The charges associated with the weak and electromagnetic hadronic currents belong to the 
reducible representation (8, 1)+(1, 8). 

The Gell-Mann commutation relations of currents and charges are nonlinear; they thereby 
allow one to establish the scale of thecharges. The vector interaction constant G, is deter- 
mined by the leptonic decay a -- b+1,where | is a lepton. The strong interactions affect the 
constant G,, inasmuch as they determine the vector form-factor (ka, b|v,, 14:01 *1, 4)- 
The renormalization of the constant G,, is determined by the value of this form-factor at 
(ke — ki) = 0 so that, for example, for the B-decay of the neutron, 


G cos (ke, p| Us, 14:2(0)|K1, 0) = Gy<ke, p| PO) yata4i2n(0)| ki, 0), (57) 
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where p(x) and n(x) are the free proton and neutron fields. For A = 0, the left-hand side of 
(57) is proportional to the expectation value of the charge J, , j»: 


(ke, plLi+ie|k1, n) = (27)? 5(ki — ke) (1, plo, 14:2(0)|ki, nm) = 6(k1—k2)2ko. (58) 


The last relation in (58) is a consequence of the fact that J, is a conserved generator of the 
isospin group [satisfying the commutation relations (36)], and thus the operators J, act 
within the (p, n) multiplet, while the values of the matrix elements J¢ follow from (36). 
From (57) and (58) one sees that 

Gy = Gcos 6 (59) 


—the vector constant is not renormalized by the strong interactions nor are the charges J,. 

In the limit of exact SU; symmetry, the current v,, (a = 4, 5) are also conserved, while the 
values of F, remain constants of the motion. From the commutation relations (51) between 
these charges and F, = I, (k = 1, 2, 3), it is clear that in the limit of SU, symmetry the 
charges F,, F, are also not renormalized. If one allows for violation of SU; symmetry, the 
charges F, and F, are renormalized only in second order in the SU,-violating interaction 
(the Ademollo-Gatto theorem®), 

The scale of the axial vector charges A, is fixed by the commutation relations (52) and (53) 
and is connected with the vector charges. Since the axial currents are not conserved, one 
should expect important effects of renormalization of the weak axial charges. The value of 
the renormalized axial isovector charge is calculated in § 15.4. 


§ 15.3. Partial conservation of axial current 


While the vector isotriplet current is conserved, the axial current cannot be conserved. 
To see this, consider the decay 
nt + ut+v,(¥,). 


The probability amplitude for this decay 


ea J? |n) 


contains the simplest matrix element of the weak hadron current (p, is the pion momentum) 
(0|Jz(0) |p, 7*) = (Ola;_()|p, 2*), 
A = Ay—idje, (60) 


in which only the axial part contributes since the pion is a pseudo-scalar particle. From 
considerations of covariance, the matrix element (60) is determined by one constant /,: 


(O|a,(0)|p;2*) = ee (61) 


The constant f, may be found from the decay of the pion: f, ~ 135 MeV (if G is found 
from other experiments). Calculating the divergence of the current a,_, 
; m2, 
(01%a1-(O)|pra*) = KOI Pu ar-IIp.a*) = (62) 


Nov 23 
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If one were to set Ga, = 0, then, according to (62), one would have to simultaneously con- 
sider a pion to be a massless particle, m, = 0, or to take f, = 0 and forbid the decay 
> py. 

The isovector field 8,a“(x) has the same quantum numbers as the pion fields (x) and 
Noy(X), and the matrix element of this field between the vacuum and a one-pion state is 
non-zero. If the field 0,a*(x) is also irreducible, it satisfies the condition of the theorem of 
Haag et al.,'* **) according to which such a field 0,a*(x) may be used as an interpolating 
pion field cx(x), and 

d,a(x) + Catin(x), X0 + Fo, 


where the limit is understood in the sense of weak convergence (see § 11.1). 
The hypothesis of partial conservation of axial current (PCAC), relates the divergence of 
the axial current to the interpolating pion field :@” 22 


0,a"(x) = Cqm(x). (63) 


Equation (63) defines the continuation of the pion field off the mass shell p? = m?. 
A different continuation would be given, for example, by the field 


n'(x) = a(x) +A(0,0— m?) n(x), (64) 


coinciding withz(x)asymptotically:2;, = 2;, . Oneof the possible fields (64) is the canonical 
out out 
field x(x), satisfying the usual equal-time commutation relations. For the field (63), the 


canonical commutation relations hold only in model theories (the o-model®™). Since the 
matrix elements of the current a, are observable in principle, the PCAC hypothesis (63) 
implies that the corresponding matrix elements of the pion field off the mass shell are also 
observable. 

Comparing (62) and (63), we find 


c, = mf, ~ m2 135 MeV. (65) 


As an example of the application of the PCAC hypothesis, let us consider the matrix 
element of the axial current between proton and neutron states contained in the amplitude 
for the 8-decay of the neutron. From invariance considerations, it follows that here there 
are three independent form factors, Gi, G2, G3 (see§ 11.4), which we shall associate with the 


vectors YsVa, Gas = (Pa—Pp)aYs and O14 "Ys: 
: | ar 
G cos 6 ps, 02; p| dar + iage | pi, 013 n) = Ga? iin( Po, 62) T4{ysy2Gi(q") — qaysGo(q") 


+ iorgq*ysGa(q?)} un(p1, 01), (66) 


where we have used the isovector nature of the current a, and have introduced on the right- 
hand side the components of the isovector ty3t,%y (Uy is an eight-component nucleon 
Dirac spinor). The hermiticity of the operator a,, demands that G, and G, be real and G 
be purely imaginary. The current itit,0,,q°y,u/2 is a second-class current with respect to the 
GP transformation (31). The presence of a current with an imaginary form factor G3 violates 
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invariance of the theory with respect to time-reversal T (see § 5.4). Hence one must set 


G3 = 0. (67) 
For qg? = 0, the right-hand side of (66) becomes 
G,(0) _ 
“S tn (P2, 62) T+YaysUn(P1, 91), (68) 


since the form factors cannot have poles at gq? = 0: such poles would correspond to charged 
particles of zero mass. 
Expression (68) differs from the formula for the matrix element of the axial] current 


Gcos@ _ 
“Qn tin(P2, 02) T+7x/stUN( Pr, %1) 


(applicable when one neglects the effects of strong interactions) by a factor G(0)/G cos 6. 
In other words, the effective (renormalized) axial weak coupling constant is equal to 
Ga = G,(0) = 1.25G cos 6, (69) 


with the number 1.25 (more precisely, 1.250+0.009) obtained from experiment. Instead 
of (17), we should now write the B-decay current in the form 


J, = Pya(l—1.25ys5)n cos @. (70) 


The Goldberger-Treiman relation 


Let us find a relation between G, and the pion parameters m, and f,. The matrix element 
of the divergence of the axial] current is equal to 


cos 6G po; p| (agi + tage) | pr; n) = a it,( p2) {p+ mp) Gi(q?) + g?G2(q")} ysun( pr). 


(71) 
Now, according to (63), the left-hand side of (71) is equal to 


G cos 6(p2; p|2(0)| pi; nm? f,. 


This quantity may be related to the pion form-factor of the nucleon Kyy,(9"), which is 
defined by 


1 hen oe 
aye BNNat(P2) YstU( pi) KNna(q?) = (po, N|Jsx| pi; N), (72) 


where Gyn, is the pion-nucleon coupling constant, ginn/40 ~ 14.6, while J5,(x) = 
(— 0 +m?) 2,(x) is the pion current. 

The form factor Kyy,(q*) is normalized by the condition Kyy,(m?) = 1, where the 
point q = m? corresponds to the pion pole in the annihilation channel. 

Thus a simple combination of axial form factors may be expressed in terms of the pion 
23° 
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form factor of the nucleon and the constant gyn: 


2mnGi(q?)+ PG?) — 9 &NNx Kynna(q?) 
SNELL ORE jg SNe NY 
2G cos 0 /2 m-¢ 


Setting g* = 0, we obtain the Goldberger-Treiman relation?) 


G,(0) Ga Ta 


aK NNa(0). 73 
G cos 0 G cos 8 4/2mn eatin) (73) 











Equation (73) allows one to calculate Kyy,(0) in terms of the known experimental values 
for g,(0) + 1.25 and f, = 135 MeV, giving Kyn,(0) = 0.91. This value differs very little 
from Kyn,(m?) = 1, and the function Kyy,(q") probably varies monotonically in the inter- 
val 0 <q? <m®. For this reason, one usually sets Kyy, ~ 1, writing formula (73) in the 
form (cos @ ~ 1) 





Ga __ St 


G /2my &NNz ¢ 


The accuracy of this relation clearly cannot exceed 10 per cent. 
If one passes to exact SU, SU2 symmetry, where the axial currents are conserved: 


Oa, => 0, 
relation (71) implies: 
2mnGi(q") = — 4?’G2(q"). 


To determine the axial constant for the case of SU,2xSU2 symmetry, one must study the 
limit of the right-hand side as g? — 0. According to (62), conservation of axial current sug- 
gests two possibilities for the treatment of the pion: (1) m, = 0,f, # 0, (2)f, = 0,m, # 0. 
If m, = 0, the form factor G,(g?) acquires a pion pole at q? = 0, so that 


G,(0) = ~ Fp fim, gG2(q") # 0. 

If m, ~ 0, then G,(qg?) does not have a pole corresponding to charged particles with 
n? = gq? = 0, and q?G2(q?) ~ O for g? + 0. In this case, the axial constant is nonzero only 
if the mass of the nucleon vanishes: m, = 0. The nucleon states | p, 4; N) of definite he- 
licity +4 thus form a basis for the two simplest representations V+ = 4, V~ = 0, and 
V+ = 0, V~ = + of the group SUS x SUS”. 


The Adler consistency condition®® 


Another important consequence of the PCAC hypothesis is the vanishing (under certain 
conditions) of the hadron scattering amplitude b + c+z if the momentum q,, of the pion 
approaches zero: q,, + 0; here b and ¢ stand for arbitrary hadron states. 

Let us consider the amplitude for this process and use the reduction formula (11.14): 


(xe|S—1|b) = 6(p.—pstg) (ne|T|b) = ager | AKO) (ce|n(x)| b), 
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where (x) is the interpolating pion field and q,, is the momentum of the pion in the final 
state. The field 2(x) may be expressed in terms of @,a” using the PCAC hypothesis (63): 


(xc|S—1|b) =— { d4xe!9*K(x) (c | 8,a"(x) |b) 


C2(200)9/? 


= Bone | atseextn (c| a“(x)|b), 


since p, = p.+q. Consequently, the amplitude may be nonzero at q,, = 0 only when the 
“scattering” amplitude of the axial current b ~ c+a possesses a pole at this point. When 
such poles are absent, we obtain the Adler consistency condition: 


lim (xc|T|b) = 0. (74) 
Gu 


This condition has already been used in § 14.4. 


§ 15.4. Renormalization of the axial vector coupling constant 


The axial vector weak coupling constant G, may be defined by eqns. (66), (68) and (69), or 
Gk, 01; p|ao1+idos| k, a2; n) = Gack, 01; P| P(x) yaysn(x) | k, a2; m) 


a ois ak, ox) paysu(k, 02), (75) 


where G, is the vector interaction constant, and p(x) and n(x) are the free proton and neutron 
fields. Our problem is to calculate G,/G,, i.e. to derive an expression which, evaluated 
using independent experimental data, can give the coefficient 1.25 in (69) and (70). 

To calculate G,, we use the equal-time commutation relations (39) for axial charges 


[A4(xo), A-(x0)] = 2f3 (Ag = Artin). (76) 


We set xo = 0 and write A(xo) = A. Let us find the matrix element of both sides of (76) be- 
tween proton states | k, o; p) and | k’, 0’; p). Averaging over the proton spin, 


= > (ko; pl 2la|k’, o's p) = 2kod(k—k’). (77) 


for the right-hand side of (76). On the left-hand side of (76) the matrix element of the product 
of axial charges A,A_ may be expanded in a complete set of intermediate states |«): 


4 Y o;p|A,A_|k’, 0’; p) = 2p Y hs o; p| A+] (n)) 
0,0 Dp 0,0 
X((n)| A_{k', 05 p) +3 wai (kyo; p| Asa) (a|A_|k’,0’,p) = Cit Co+—), (78) 
a(n); 0, 0’ 
where we have separated out the sum C; over single-particle (in the present case, neutron) 
states n. The second sum C2(+ —) contains the multi-particle states |a). The term A_A, 


in (76) does not yield a one-particle contribution of the type C, (there are no doubly charged 
particles decaying only as a consequence of the weak interaction). The relation obtained 
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from (76) thus has the form 
2k od(k —k’) = C1 +C2o+ —)—C2o(— +). (79) 


The contribution of the neutron state C, may be expressed in terms of the axial vector 
coupling constant G4. According to (37), the operator A, does not change the momentum, 
and each of the matrix elements in (78) contains a 6-function of the momentum of the 
states: 


(a| Ay |b) = (22)? 8( pa—po) (a| ox | bY. (80) 


Now, by virtue of (75) for one-particle states, the matrix element of the current a), (for equal 
momenta) is proportional to Gy. Inserting (75) and (80) into (78), we obtain for C, the 
expression 


4 (Ga\? : 
C= (¢) 5 Wk—K). (81) 


The relation (79) may now be written symbolically in the form 


2 f2 1 ; i ' 
\-( G4) EF 7 yg Gt -)-A- +) (79') 


where C, designates the contribution of the multi-particle states in (78) without the momen- 
tum 6-function. 

From (79) it is clear that the renormalization of G, is significantly related to multi-particle 
states. If the symmetry SU, SU, were exact and the axial charges A, were conserved, while 
the nucleon belonged to an irreducible representation of the group SU, SUp, the charges 
A,, like the generators of this group, could not connect the nucleon with multi-particle 
states. Consequently, in the case of SU,XSU, symmetry, the right-hand side of (79’) 
would vanish. Assuming that the neutron and proton are the only single-particle states, 
we thereby exclude parity-doubling and thus must set my = 0 (see § 15.3). The relation (79’) 
would then lead to the absence of renormalization: G, = Gy. 

If the mass of the nucleon is nonzero and the symmetry SU,XSUz is broken, then (79) 
allows one in principle to find the ratio G,/G, as a measure of the breaking of the symmetry. 
The relation (79’) depends on the frame of reference and is most easily visualized in the 
infinite momentum frame of the nucleon, where k?/ki ~ 1. Then the left-hand side contains 
only 1—G?/G?, and its deviation from unity is wholly determined by the multi-particle 
contributions C,. 

The contribution of multi-particle states may be found using the PCAC hypothesis (63). 
We first transform the matrix element of the axial charge A, in such a way as to replace A, 
by the divergence 0,a/': 


(a|oA1k,o;p) _ (al J d®x d+ay|k, 05 p) 


eke) io, 
a We " (al | @xnto lh 0; Pp), (@.=pso—Ko). (82) 
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To express C2 in terms of observable quantities, let us introduce the pion current related 
to the strong interactions in place of the field x(x): 


(a| J d8xx(x)|k, 0; p) = (22)? 6%(p.—k) (a |7(0)|k, 03 p) 


(a|Ja(O)1k, p) 
= 3 tS pa a ED A aL 
= (27)? 6(p.—k) G@citom (83) 
(C —mz) x(x) = J,(x). 
On the energy-momentum surface p, = k+p,, the matrix element of the pion current 
(«|J,(0)|k, 0; p) determines the amplitude for the processz+p — @, if |a) = |«, out). 
Inserting (82) and (83) into C.(+ —), 


6 
Ch -) = ok-K) 2E™ | (pa —K) (pm?) 


as ‘a> Jn 0 k, ; . 
.- 8( p,m) Pee ei LEE POE 


. ° 2 
= h- 4) BEE" [hath 9 eo (84) 


where n, is the number of particles in the state a, while o, is their polarization state. The 
invariant phase volume dR, is determined by (7.32), where we have introduced the vector 
q" = (w,, 0, 0, 0). The matrix element of the current in C, can be related to the total cross- 
section for the scattering of soft pions (m2 = 0) on protons. For the scattering 


nr+p+a 


from the conservation of energy-momentum q+k = p, (g is the pion momentum) when 
q’ = 0, we obtain in the centre of mass system 


en M2— rm 
M= V/s = gotko, = 


The scattering cross-section do(z+p — «) is equal (see § 7.3) to 


do = Ao | (ai T|ap)|* dReg+, (85) 
where, according to (11.14), 
(a |T |p) = —(2n)-3!? («| Jn(0)| k, 03 p). (86) 


The total cross-section o,., may be found from (85) by summing 2, over all possible 
states « with given energy Vs. If one introduces the notation Ors, m2), stressing the 


dependence of o,,, on the pion mass, (85) yields Oro V. 5, 0). 


Let us pass in (84) to the infinite-emomentum frame, where ko + oo, and insert expressions 
(85) and (86), obtaining 


Cl) = 0h-K) [aH ae oslW, 0, 7) 


my tm, 
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where o,,,(W, 0) is the total-cross section for scattering of soft negative pions on a proton. 
The term C2o(— +) is calculated analogously, and contains the total cross-section o,¢,(W, 0) 
for the scattering of soft positive pions on a proton: 


2 oo 
CoA{—+) = Bk —k’) | OW pak o5,(W, 0). (88) 


my+imny 


The pion constant c, contains G,/G,. Using the Goldberger-Treiman formula (73), we 
may, with the help of (81)-(88), transform (79) into the form? 228) 


as 
1 Ge am { OW aprmag (oid, 0)-a;5(W, 0)). (89) 


myting 

The Adler-Weisberger relation (89) allows one to calculate the renormalization of the 
weak axial vector coupling constant G, in terms of the scattering cross-sections and the 
constants Kyn,> SNNw associated with the strong interactions. It is assumed, of course, that 
the experimental cross-sections o£,(W, m?) may be extrapolated to m? = 0. In the low- 
energy region, o,{, dominates over o;;, as a consequence of the 4** resonance. As the 
energy increases, the difference o(5,—0,,, decreases, and eventually becomes negative. 
Calculations give |G,/Gy| ~ 1.24” and |G,/G,| ~ 1.16, values very close to the 
experimental number 1.25 if one bears in mind the approximate nature (~ 10%) of the 
Goldberger-Treiman formula. 


§ 15.5. Asymptotic chiral symmetry and spectral sum rules 


If chiral symmetry SU2X SU2 were exact, then, as we saw in § 15.3, the pion would have 
to be massless. Hence one might expect chiral symmetry to become more and more exact 
with increasing energy, while for low energies its violations would be very significant. The 
latter is certainly the case since, for example, the baryon octet B cannot be associated with 
another octet B’ of opposite parity. The demand of asymptotic symmetry, when combined 
with an assumption about the asymptotic behavior of vacuum expectation values of products 
of currents, allows one to obtain strict limitations on spectral functions or on pole approxi- 
mations to the masses of particles. These restrictions are known as the Weinberg spectral 
sum rules. 

Let us consider the vacuum expectation value of the product of two currents j,,, j,;, where 
k, j refer to isospin: 


Auhx) = (O15,4x) jo(0)|0). (90) 
The Fourier transform of (90) is 
Ay p) = § e?* Ays(x) d4x = (22)'Y f Rup) (Ol jul) (1 jr] 0), (91) 


where we have introduced a complete set of intermediate states, the second integral in (91) 
is over n-particle invariant phase space, and j,, = j,(0). 
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The currents j,, may, in general, not be conserved: 0%j,, 0. Hence the matrix elements of 
the current in (91) may include states |) both with spin 1 and with spin zero. Specifically, 
for the matrix element of a current between the vacuum and a state with spin J and mass 
m, # 0, 


—m?J(I+1) Ol j,|mz, J) = (Ol [w?, 7.) | mz, J) = 2(0|¢,.0 j,—9,0,7'1 my, J). (92) 


For the “transverse” current j', with 0“j, = 0, the matrix element in (92) is nonzero only 
when J = 1. If [w?, j,] = 0, i.e. for the “longitudinal” current ji, satisfying the condition 
Oj, — 8,07 = 0, one must have J = 0 in the matrix element of the current in (92). 

Consequently, for a nonconserved current, the sum in (91) decomposes into two parts, 
in which the states |) have spin 1 and spin 0: 


Avi p) = (270) iz 6 p—p,) Ol itlm J = 1)(m J = 11 J810) 
+O D— Pr) Oljalms J = 0), J = 01,810), (93) 


Each of these parts may be expressed in terms of an invariant spectral function 9(p”), so 
that 


1 2n 
Ay p) = 2x (su- ra Pubs) 0 p?) (po) + pe PuP QP?) 9( po). (94) 


From (93) and (94) it follows that the spectral functions ¢ and p are nonnegative: 

o(p)=0, p=0, po> 0,7 (95) 
and the threshold for (p”) is the lowest mass m? = p? of the state | n). Returning to coordi- 
nate space, we obtain a spectral representation of the Kallen~-Lehmann type: 


Aux) = su dm*o)(m?) At(x; m?)— a. | on (0(m?) + p(m?)) A+(x, m?), (96) 


where A+ (x, m2) is the vacuum expectation value of the product of two free fields with spin 
O and mass m?: 


At(x, m?) = ong | d'‘pe-‘*6( po) 5( p®—m?). (97) 


Equation (96) implies a spectral representation for the vacuum expectation value of the 
value of the time-ordered product of two currents: 


Arudx) = (0|T(J,(x)j£0))|0) = (0 | (x0) [i.Ax), J£0)]|0)+ (0170) f.(x)|0). (98 
The result is 


ArpAx) = Bun | dnt Ar(x, n?) 


dm? dm 
+(e (eo? + 0) 0,0, Ar(x, m?)+ 8,08 00*(x) | aT (e+ e), (99) 
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where 
Ar(x, m?) = i(0|T (p(x) p(0))| 0) 


is the Feynman propagator for a free field with spin 0, and the last term (the “Schwinger” 
term) appears upon differentiating 6(x,) and noting that 
wha Gan aes | = —16°(x). (100) 
xXg=0 

We note that only the difference between 4,,, and the Schwinger term transforms as a 
tensor. 

The assumption of asymptotic symmetry of vacuum expectation values (99) for axial and 
vector currents may be formulated in the following manner.* Let 


Akg) = J déxe**(0|T(v,(x) v,(0))|0), (101) 
Aq) = J d*xe*(0|T(a,(x) a,(0))|0) (102) 


be the Fourier components of the vacuum expectation values of T-products of currents, 
In the case of exact SU,X SU, symmetry, one must have 4f,,,(g) = 4#,,,(q) for all values of 
q. Asymptotic chiral symmetry means that 


Aes s'"(4t.(q) —44..(g)) = 0, (103) 


where J, Fus(q) is the covariant part of the propagator, not containing the Schwinger term. 
In the spectral representation (99) for the axial vector current, it is convenient to separate 
out the pion contribution from g. Bearing in mind formula (61) for (0|a,,|2x), we find that 


this contribution to 44,,(q) is equal to 


S3Q4» 


Aone (104) 


Then the difference between the vector and axial vector propagators (103) is 


{face 2 f Poe? fe (105) 


gq? —m?—ie mi(ge—m+ie) g?—-me+ie 


where gy, and 9, are the vector and axial vector spectral densities defined in (93) and (94). 
In view of the conservation of the vector current and the absence of particles with zero mass, 
0% = 0, and gy = oe) contains only contributions from particles with spin 1. 

As q? -> , the first term in (105) vanishes, if we consider the expression 


C = f dr(ey—o). 
to be finite. 
We note that the change in the order of integration used above is possible if the Schwinger 
term integral is finite, or 


| dime 0) < oo, 


0 
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The limit of the second term in (105) is easily calculated if one can interchange the order of 
integration and the passage to the limit. Under this assumption we obtain from (103) and 
(104) the first Weinberg sum rule: 


| LEN BAD yt = f2. (106) 
0 


If one makes the further assumption that C = 0, i.e. that asymptotically not only (103) but 


also 
d*(ey— of) as 


ae a 7 q?—m?* —ie 0, (107) 
holds, the spectral densities must satisfy the second sum rule: 

f (ev(m*) — oP (m?)) dm? = 0. (108) 

0 


Formulae (106) and (108) are restrictions imposed by asymptotic chiral SU,X SU, sym- 
metry and by the assumption (107) of the rapid vanishing of the density 9,— 0). 

The application of the sum rules (106) and (108) is based on the assumption that only sharp 
maxima in the region of resonances are important in the spectral densities 9, and ey. Tak- 
ing into account only the g-meson contribution to @, and the 4,-meson contribution to 
e?, and neglecting infinitesimally narrow resonances, one may set 


gy(mn?) = G38(m?— m2), * (108) 
oP(m?) = G2 6mm? ), (110) 


where the constants G, and G,, may be found from the leptonic decays of @ and A, e.g. 
erete, pry: 





E,(Kp, 4 
OleOle) = “Bsa” Ge, 
(ka, 2) (111) 
€ > 
(014,(0)| Ax) = “Ata Ga 
The sum rules then lead to G4, = G3 and to 
1 1 
Gi(a- -) =f (112) 
Me ma, 
relating the masses of the @ and the A, to the decay constants G, and f,. 
(231-233) 


From the decay @ + 2z, it is clear that G; and f, are proportional to one another: 
G2 = nif. (113) 


Introducing this empirical value of G into (112), we obtain a formula for the ratio of 
mass of the g and the A,: 


ma, = V2m, (114) 
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which agrees well with experiment (m,, ~ 1100 MeV, m, ~ 770 MeV). In the case of exact 
SU,X SU, symmetry, the masses m, and m,, would have to be equal. 

The idea of asymptotic symmetry is easily extended to the chiral group SU,XSU3. 

The vector strange currents are conserved only in the limit of SU3. Hence if one allows for 
the effects of SU, violation (which are comparable with the effects of chiral SU,XSU, 
violation; see § 13.3), one should consider the currents v,, (a= 4, 5, 6, 7) to be noncon- 
served. The scalar part of the spectral density 9%) will then be nonzero. If one assumes that 
the contribution to oe is connected with scalar K-mesons (x-mesons), J? = 0+, then, 
for example, 


F, 
Oloa-tingsl 9s **) = Gage (115) 


The nonconservation of the axial currents a,, (a = 4, 5, 6, 7) is related (via PCAC) to the 
existence of K-mesons: 


F 
(0|a,s+ia,s|q; K*) =- Gavi : (116) 





Thus in the case of asymptotic SU, SUg, in addition to the difference (103) one should also 
consider the difference 


AF wAG)—ABAQ) = F(q")guv+ G(q)audv, (117) 
_ exe(m) — ox ,(n") 
Fq@’) = | Oe ee (118) 
Oxe(m*) — our) — One) ES FR 
Gq’) = | ane 5 “GLE Pama Pome (119) 


where 0x. is the vector density, 0, , is the axial vector density, and the contribution of the 
scalar densities is limited to the x and K terms in (119). 

The assumption that the difference (117) vanishes asymptotically as gq? + oo gives the 
first Weinberg sum rule: 


| dm? exer) ert) ) = FR-FR. (120) 


The second sum rule, which also does not agree badly with experiment, may be derived™” 
under the additional assumption that gF(q”) becomes a constant in the limit g? - < while 
q°(g“"4,4;G(q’)) vanishes asymptotically. Then, from (119) and the first sum rule (120), the 
second sum rule follows: 


J dm(ox-(m?)— ox ,(m)) = mF —mF. (121) 
0 


The first resonances contributing to the spectral densities ox. and ox , are K*(J? = 1°, 

m¥* ~ 892 MeV) and K,(J? = 1+, mg, ~ 1300 MeV). The scalar particle x has a mass 

= 1100-1400 MeV and a width of several hundred MeV, but has not been identified 
conclusively.® 29) 
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If chiral SU, x SU, becomes exact at large energies, SU, also becomes exact. We shall thus 
assume that as q? — co the difference between the following propagators vanishes :?™) 


jim (Aig) — 4ra(a)] = 0, (122) 


where the intermediate states in 4” and A¥* are the particles 9 and K* of the same octet V, 
for example 


ABAq) = § d*xe='2*(0| T(Xu4—is(X) Yrasis(0)) | 0). (123) 


The condition (122) is equivalent to the following relation for spectral densities : 


{ OO ime =0. (124) 


0 
If only the first resonances g and K* contribute to the functions @” and o*": 
o'(m?) = G26(m?—m?), oK*(m*) = Gk.d(m?— mks), 
we find a relation between the decay constants G, and Gy. and masses: 
Gmke = miGke (125) 


Relations of the type (114) and (125), arising in the one-resonance approximation to 
‘spectral densities, are, of course, very rough in nature. The fact that they hold fairly well 
indicates the dominant role of the low-energy region (and the resonance peaks) in integrals 
over masses. Other applications of current algebra may be found in various reviews.'2® 96-259) 


§ 15.6. Violation of CP invariance 


The neutral kaons K® and K® decay in the form of two particles—the “long-lived” kaon 
K, with lifetime t, = 5X10~° sec and the “short-lived” kaon Kg with lifetime t, = 
0.9X 10-?° sec (see Table A.1, p. 359). In a CP-invariant theory the particles K, and K, 
have definite CP parity and are described by the respective combinations K9 and K9 (see 
§ 6.3): 

i = 
Ke) = {| K*)—| K)}, 
(R= KOR) 
1 = 
K9) = —~{|K°)+|K®}, (126) 
IKI) = tik) +1K9} 


CP|K{) = £]K%), 
2 2 


if the phase is chosen so that CP | K®°) = —| K®). All kaon states in (126) and in the rest of 
this section will be considered in their rest frame. 

CP symmetry of a theory is equivalent to the presence of a selection rule with respect to 
CP parity. In particular, the particle K9 (identified with K,) cannot decay into two pions, 
since the two-pion state (in the c.m.s.) has positive CP parity: CP|z*x~) =+|x*z7). 
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In 1964 Christenson, et al. (see ref. 82) discovered the decay K, -- 27 and thus showed that 
CP invariance was only an approximate property of the weak interactions. To avoid mis-. 
understandings we shall call any interaction which violates CP symmetry superweak (not 
associating this name, however, with any particular model of CP violation). Further experi- 
ments (see refs. 240, 244) confirmed the existence of CP-noninvariant K, - 27 decays. CP- 
noninvariant lepton decays K,; + 2+/*» have also been observed.@41 24 44) 

Although many hypotheses were advanced to explain CP noninvariance, a unique theory 
of the superweak interaction still has not been constructed. This is partly due to the fact 
that the known experimental data still do not allow one to determine all the necessary 
parameters of CP violation. To present clearly the problem any future theory must face, 
we shall consider in this section a phenomenological analysis of CP-noninvariant de- 
cays.(15 248) 


Parameters 


In experiments on two-pion K-decays the following quantities are measured: 


7 Iino (nta~ |T| Kz) 
aaa Os as 
an) 
ia Sei (128) 


~ (nn°|T|Ks) ° 


Here (x |T | Kis the amplitude for the decay of a kaon at rest into two pions. The quantities 
4 — and Ngo are parameters of CP violation; under CP symmetry 7, _ = po = 0. 

Instead of two-pion states with a given type of particles, it is more convenient to use 
states with definite isospin. Two pions in a state with total spin equal to zero can only be in 
the (symmetric) isospin states with J = 0 and J = 2. Thus (see § 8.2) 


|nta-) = V5 10)+-/ $12), 
| xn?) = /%10)—/F 12), 
where | J) denotes the two-pion state (in the c.m.s.) with isospin J] = 0, 2 and J, = 0. 


After inserting (129) into (127) and (128) it is best to pass to other (theoretical) parameters 
of CP violation ¢, and ¢,, which appear in the theoretical analysis of K, decays: 


(129) 


_ O\T|Kz) _ 1 (2\T1Kz) 
= OITIKs)’ “*~ 2 OITIKs)” ee 
The connection between the parameters 7, _, 9 aNd € , €, is given by 
1 = 
(1 +e) n- =éotes, (1—+/2w)noo = c0—2€2, (131) 


where w characterizes the isospin content of the two-pion channel for the decay of Kg: 


_ (2ITIKs) 
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The numerator in (132) refers to the decay of Ky, with AJ = 4, while the denominator 
refers to the decay of Kg with AJ = 4. The parameter w thus describes the violation of the 
Al = 4 rule. 

Information on w may be obtained from experiments on K, decays. Experimentally one 
may define the quantity 


pe PKs) | V20P (133) 


(I'(a + b) is the partial width for the decay of particle into the state b). If the rule AJ = 4 
were to hold (w = 0), then one would have R = 4. Experimentally, R = 0.312+0.003; this 
allows one to assume that |w?| < 1, and we find Rew = 21072. 
Consequently, 
H+-~ = €otE2, Noo = Eo — 2&2. (134) 


The latest experimental data are :°” 


In4—| = (2.279+0.025) x 10-3, 
94— = (45.04 1.3)°, 
|noo| = (2.30+0.10)x 10-3, 
Poo = (48.34 13.0)’. 


States of K, and Kg mesons 


Let us turn to the theoretical description of K, decays. The neutral kaons K® and K° are 
produced in the strong interactions, so that the states | K°) and | K®) are eigenstates of the 
strong interaction hamiltonian H,+ Hs. The particles K° and K® possess only hypercharge 
(Y =+1 and Y =—1); the remaining charges of these particles are equal to zero. With 
the “inclusion” of the weak H,, and “superweak” H,,, interactions, the particles K° and K® 
become unstable and decay. The interaction H,+H,, does not conserve hypercharge, 
and, by connecting K° and K° with a continuous spectrum of decay states, leads to the 
transitions K® ++ K°. The existence of such transitions means that it is not the K® and K® 
particles but their superpositions | K,) and | K;) which decay: 


|Kr) = p|K°)—g|K®, |Ks) = r|K®)+5|K®). (135) 


In (135), all states are relative to the c.m.s. The complex coefficients p, q, r, 5 satisfy the 
normalization conditions 
|p?|+]q?| = Ir+|s|? = 1. 

To see which superpositions (135) describe the K,; and Kg particles, we consider the 
effective transition matrix T between the states K° and K®. (The usual Hamiltonian 
H,, has no matrix elements between K° and K° states: (K°| H,,|K°) = (K°| H,| 8° = 
(K°| H,,| K°) = 0.) The matrix T acts in the space of (K®°, K®)-states (in the c.m.s.): 


ze ae Se _ e a) 


~ (Ke T1Ke) (KeiTIK))~ \a mi)’ (136) 
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the explicit form of the transition amplitude (...|T7| ...) is unimportant for the moment. 
We only take account of the fact that the theory must be invariant with respect to the total] 
reflection 9 = CPT. Then (see § 6.1) the diagonal elements in (136) must be equal: 


(K°|T| K°) = (K°ITIK®, 
or M= M. 

The physical states | K,) and | K,), which decay as a result of the interaction H,+H,,, = 
H’, are distinguished from other possible superpositions of | K°) and | K°) states by the con- 
dition that the K, and Kg particles have definite mass and lifetime. In other words, the 
states (135) must diagonalize the matrix (136). 

The diagonalization of the matrix (136) is elementary. The complex eigenvalues of the 
matrix (136) are equal to 


A= Mt£vV/4B, 
and the coefficients in (135) must satisfy the relations 


_1Bl 2_ pe. __Al 
ateier? PP =! = Tera 


r= 4s v= Vo 


Choosing the relative phase factors s and g so that s = q, 


IsP=[¢P = 


|Kr) = p!K®°)—q|K®),  |Ks) = p|K°)+q1K®). (137) 


Since the states |K,) and | Ks) are normalized, they depend on only one complex parameter 
P/q. Instead of p/q one often uses the parameter 


P-q 
e=——, 138 
mea (138) 
whose deviation from the value « = 0 is related to CP asymmetry. Indeed, if the interaction 
H' = H,,+H,, were CP symmetric (i.e. if A = B), then one would have |p|? = |q|? = 5, 
and in this case the states |K,) = |K°) and | K,) = |K3) would be orthogonal (see § 6.3). 


But the scalar product 
2Ree 


T+leF ee 


(Kx| Ks) = | pP?-lq? = 


is determined by the parameter «, which thus characterizes the degree of violation of CP 
symmetry. We note that, according to (139), the quantity (K,|Ks) is real (in a CPT-in- 
variant theory). 


The unitarity condition 


Since the particles K, and Kg have definite masses and lifetimes, they behave under a 
time translation as 


U(r, 0)|Ks) = e~st|Ks), U(t, 0)| Kz) = ez" Kz). (140) 
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The complex quantities M, and M, are the well-known combinations of mass m and decay 
width I’: 


Ms,1 = ms, 50's, 1. (141) 


The formulae (140) assume that the exponential decay law holds. 

Let | ¥(t)) be a nonstationary state which can connect with the state | f). According to 
the unitarity condition, the rate of decrease of the norm of the state | ¥) is equal to the 
probability for the transition from | Y) to any possible state |): 


dP |B) 
dt 





= PIAITIPP. (142) 
t=0 


Let us choose the state | Y(t)) to be an arbitrary superposition of | K,(t)) and | K,(t)): 
| Wr)) = ae~™Ms| K5)+ be-Mi*| Ky). 


Inserting this expression into (142), we find, comparing coefficients of the independent 
combinations a b*, a*b, etc., 


Ps = YifITIKs)P. (143) 
P= DfT I Kay, (144) 
i(Mr — Ms) (K1| Ks) = p> (FIT |Kx)* (FIT IKs). (145) 


Equation (145) allows one to obtain an upper bound on the value of (K,; | Ks). Using the 
triangle inequality, we find@* 


| Mp —Ms\(Ki|Ks) =(P'LI's)"”. (146) 
Now the mass difference m, —mg and the widths I’,, ., are known from experiment: 
my — ms = (0.479 +0.002) F's, Ty = 1.7X 10-3 9Ps. (147) 


The bound (146) then gives 
(Kr| Ks) < 0.06, 


showing that the violation of CP symmetry must be relatively small. Experimentally, the 
charge asymmetry in the decays K, ~ z+1*» (1 is a leptone or 1) shows that (L|S) ~ 10-3. 
Consequently, formula (139) may be rewritten in the approximate form: 


2Ree 
Kz|Ks) = 148 
eS) foo aie 


neglecting quantities of order e*. 

Let us turn to the study of the unitarity relations (145). If one separates out the most 
important terms in thesum over the states | f), one obtains an approximate unitarity relation 
of practical significance. For an energy equal to the mass of the K-meson, such states 
will be the states | zz), | zlv), | zz) (here 1 = e, y). The states with photons, of the type 
Nov 24 
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|amy), |amyy), etc., may be discarded, since their total contribution will be roughly 
a= iB times smaller than that of the two-pion contribution. 

The two-pion part of the sum over | f) in (145) is easily expressed in terms of the pa- 
rameters 7, _, No9, and R [eqns. (127), (128), (133)] and the probability I’, for the two- 
pion decay of K, [formula 143)}: 


&, CmITIKs)* (2% |T | Kz) = [(1—R)y4—+ Ryooll's = 10-3F ss. 


The numerical estimate of this expression was found by substituting the experimental data 
for R, 74, and Nop. 

An upper bound on the contribution of the three-pion states | f) = | 37) in (145) is easily 
established if one uses the triangle inequality and the experimental values for the three-pion 
widths: 

I(Kz + 32) = 6X10-*I's, I(Ks-~3x) < 10-*Ts. 
Then 
»» (32 |T|Ks)* (22 |T | Kz) « ('(Ks > 32) F(Ki — 32)? = 2.5X10-*T's, 
&) 


and, consequently, the three-pion states do not contribute significantly to (145). 

To evaluate the contribution of the lepton states | zlv), let us assume that the 4Q = AY 
rule holds in decays of K® and K° mesons. Then only the (hypothetical) decays K° ~ 
m~1*», and K°® + x+17%, are possible, so that 


oy (Inv | T | K°)* (inv| 7 | K®) = 0. 
(Izy) 


Here one sums over the leptons | = e*, »+ and all possible (I) -states. On the other hand, 


the sum 
& |<Iav| 7 | K)|? = P(K° — Inv) 
) 


is the probability of the leptonic decay K°. By virtue of the CPT invariance of the theory, 
the probability [(K° + Izv) is equal to the probability for the decay T(K° ~ 1) of an 


antiparticle K° into the antiparticles 179. 
Let us now insert the expressions (135), (139) for | K,) and | Ky) into the lepton terms of 
the unitarity relation (145). We write 


I'(Ks,1 ~ ()) = > [P(Ks.1 > z7lt9)4+I(Ks 1 + 2t1-9)]. 


It is easy to check using (135) and (139) that 
I'(Ks = (1) = P(Kz ~ ()) = T(K° + I*x-), 
©, (mv T1Ks)* (lav|T| Kz) = (Kz | Ks) P(K° = Hams) = 10-*Ps. 
(fr) 


For a numerical estimate we have used the previous model (148) for (K,| Ks) and the 
experimental valueI'(K, — (1)) + 10-345. Hence the lepton terms of the sum in (145) are 
negligibly small in comparison with the main (two-pion) terms. 
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Thus on the right-hand side of the unitarity relation (145) one may omit all terms in the 
sum over | f) except the two-pion ones. On the left-hand side of (145) one may neglect I’, 
in comparison with I's. Moreover, we shall set R = 4 instead of the experimental value 
R ~ 0.31 (i.e. we shall neglect transitions with AJ = 2). The approximate unitarity relation 
may then be written in the form 


: i I 

i(ms—m. -5 rs) (Ks|Kz) = 3 T'sn+—+100) = eels. (149) 
But (K;|K,) is real, allowing one to find the phase of the parameter ¢,: 
= 0.96, (150) 


since the right-hand side contains quantities directly observable in experiment. 


Relations between CP-violating parameters 


Now that one knows the states | K;) and | K,), one can find the relations between experi- 
mental and theoretical parameters of CP violation. 

Inserting eqns. (135) into the definition of the parameters (130) and (132) introduces the 
transition amplitudes (J|7'| K®) and (/|T | K®), labeled by the total isospin 7 of the two-pion 
system. By virtue of the invariance of the theory with respect to the reflection 6 = CPT, 
these amplitudes are related to one another. 

Let us find this relation. 

To first order in perturbation theory (with respect to H’(x°) = H,(x°)+ H,y(x°)), the 
transition amplitude is equal to the corresponding matrix element of H’(0). As a conse- 
quence of 6-invariance, 0H’(0)6-? = H’(0). We then have (see §§ 6.1 and 6.4) 


(I|T | K°) = (I(x), out | H’(0)| K°) = (61(a, 2), out | 6H’(0)| K°)* 
= (I(xn), in | H’(0)|K®)* = (K°| H’(0){ J, in). 

The matrix element on the right-hand side may be expanded in terms of a complete set of 
states |m, out). For an energy equal to the energy of the kaon at rest, only the two-pion 
state can contribute appreciably, since it is the only possible state allowed under the strong 
interactions alone. The three-pion states | 22, out) do not contribute if G-parity is con- 


served. Electromagnetic transitions to the states | zy, out) may be neglected in view of 
the smallness of their contribution. Then one may set 


(H(z), out | I(a), in) = e%*7, 


where 6, is the phase of elastic pion-pion scattering for an energy E = my (in the c.m.s.) 
in a state with isospin J. Consequently, 


(| T| K®) = (| T| K°)* er, 


This formula allows one to separate out the effects of the strong interactions (the phase 4,) 
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and to introduce the decay amplitudes A), A, characterizing the weak interactions: 
(0|TIK®) = ie*Ap, (0|T|K°) =—ie™ 4G, (151) 
(2|TIK°) = ie**A,, (2|T|K°) = —ie**Az. (152) 


The strongly interacting particle states | K°) and | K®) are defined up to a phase e”*. Let us 
redefine these states so that the amplitude A, is real (the Wu-Yang®* convention): 


Im Ao = 0. 


(We thus no longer take CP | K°) = —| K®).) 
For this set of phases, the parameter ¢, coincides with the parameter e characterizing the 
nonorthogonality of the states | K,) and | K): 
(OIT|Kz) _ P4o-gAo _ P~49 


6&9 = se = 


(O|T|Ks) = pAgt+qAg = p+ 


The expressions for the parameters ¢, and w take the form 








1 1 : i Im As ‘ 
£2 = —~ —(e Re Agti Im Ag)el2—%) ~ —~— ei(62—S0) , 153 
PT a2 Ay ‘ ) V2 Ao uP?) 
o= (Re Agtie Im Ap)eie—%) x Rea eiO2— 2) , (154) 
0 


In passing to the approximate formulae for e, and w, we used the smallness of the quantity 
|e] ~ 1073 [see (148)}. The parameter ¢ depends only on the states | K,) and | Ky), but not 
on the decay amplitudes A, and A,. The real part of e was determined from experiments on 
the charge asymmetry of the leptonic decays of K,, while the imaginary part of « may 
now be estimated from the unitarity condition (150) and the fact that e = ep. 

The parameter ¢, describes CP violation in the decay amplitudes, while the parameter 
w describes the breaking of the AJ = 4 rule. 

As is clear from (153), ifthe rule AJ = + holds, so that A, = 0, CP violation will be related 
only to properties of the states K, and Kg (the parameter «). In this case the parameters 
N— and No are equal: 7, = Noo. Present experiments are consistent with this situation. 


Translator’s note to Chapter 15 


The recent observation of weak neutral currents in neutrino reactions®*” indicates that 
the V—A theory mentioned in this chapter is most likely only a low-energy limit of a 
more general theory which has the potential of unifying the weak and electromagnetic 
interactions. The neutral weak currents do not appear to be of the V—A form. These new 
and exciting developments do not obviate the considerations of the present chapter. 


Particle 


nm 


Kz 





T9(J®)C | Mass (MeV) | 
0, 1(1-)- O(< 2)10-2! 
=1 O(< 60eV) 

O(< 1.2) 

Jot 0.5110034 
+0.0000014 

J=} 105.65948 
+0.00035 

1-(0-) 139.5688 
+0.0064 

1-(0-)+ 134.9645 
+0.0074 

10-) 493.707 
+0.037 

1(0-) 497.70 
+0.13 

40-) 

10-) 

0*(0-)+ 548.8 
+0.6 

4at) 938.2796 
+0.0027 
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Taste A.1 


Mean life (sec) 


(> 2X 10% y) 
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Major decay channels, (%) 


Stable 
Stable 
Stable 
(> 2x 102! y) 
2.1994 10-6 ew 100 
+0.0006 
2.6030 x 10-8 py ~ 100 
+0.0023 
0.84 x 10-16 yy 98.83 +0.05 
+0.10 yete- 1.17 +0.05 
1.2371 x 10-8 fig 63.54 +0.19 
+0.0026 nn 21.12 +0.17 
an-nt 5.59 +0.03 
m9 1.73 +0.05 
pny 3.20 +0.09 
ey 4.82 +0.05 
50% Kg, 50% K, 

0.886 x 10~1° atna- 68.77 
+0.008 nn? 31.19 +026 
5.181 X 10-8 70°99 21.3 +0.6 

+0.041 atn-nm® 11.9 +04 
my 27.5 +0.5 
rev 39.0 +0.6 
mevy 1.3 +08 

natn 0.177+0.018 

n° 7° 0.0934 0.019 
= (2.6340.58) keV | (yy 38.0 +1.0 
Neutral decays | my 3.1 £1.1 
711% 32° 30.0 +1.1 
Charged decays ntn-n® = « 23.9 + 0.6 
28.9% { atn-y 5.0 +0.1 

Stable 
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Table A.1 (continued) 





Particle | 1%J?)C | Mass (MeV) | Mean life (sec) Major decay channels, (%) 
n 14") 939.5731 918+14 pe-» 100 
+0.0027 
A 0(3*) 1115.60+0.05 2.578 X 10-19 (64.2 0.5 
+0.021 nn? (35.84 
z+ | 1(4+) 1189.37+0.06 0.800 10-1 px° 51.6+0.7 
+0.006 nt 48.4+0.7 
x | 1(3+) 1192.48+0.10 < 1.0x10-" Ay x 100 
Diag 1(3*) 1197.35+0.06 1.482 x 10-10 na x 100 
+0.017 
= 47) 1314.9 +0.6 2.96 x 10-19 An® 100 
+0.12 
Pate #4") 1321.29+0.14 1.652 10-19 An-~ x 100 
+0.023 
a- | oy 1672.2 +0.4 1.37 93x 10-" en 
-n 
AK- 
TaBLe A.2 
Particle | IS(J?)C | Mass M (MeV) | Ton sine | Major decay channels (%) 
n* (140) 1-(0-)+ 139.57 0.0 See Table A. 1 
m° (135) 134.96 7.8 eV 
+0.9 eV 
n (549) 0-(0-)+ 548.8 2.63 KeV | All neutral 71 
+0.6 +0.58 KeV | atu-n°4+-n+n-y 29 
See Table A.1 
é 0+(O*)+ S 700 2 600 mn 
e (770) 1+(1-)- 710 150 bs x 100 
+10 +10 
@ (783) 0-(i-)- 782.7 10 natn 90.0+0.6 
+0.6 +0.4 na 1.3+0.3 
ny 8.740.5 
1 or ¥°,(958) 0*(0-)+ 957.6 <1 Naat 70.6 +2.5 
+0.3 natn-y (mainly oy) 27.4+2.2 
yy 1.9+0.3 
6 (970) 1-(O+)+ ~ 9716 50 nm 
+10 +20 
S* (993) 0+(0+)+ ~ 993 40+8 an 
+5 KK dominant 
®@ (1019) 0-(1-)—- 1019.7 4.2 KtK- 46.6+2.5 
+0.3 +0.2 K,Kg 34.642.2 


nta-2° (incl. oz) 15.8415 
ny 3.0+1.1 


| 
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Table A.2 (continued) 


Full width 





| 
Particle | IS(JP)C | Mass M (MeV) | T (MeV) | Major decay channels (%) 
A, (1100) ; 1-+)+ | ~ 1100 | x 300 | on ~ 100 
Broad enhancement in the J? = 1+ ox partial wave; not a Breit-Wigner resonance. 
B (1235) 1*(1t+)-— 1237 120 wit only mode seen 
+10 +20 
f (1270) O+(2+)+ 1270 170 an 8345 
+10 +20 2n*2n- 4+1 
KK 4+3 
D (1285) 0+(A)+ 1286 30 KKz 
+10 +20 nit 
2nt2n- (prob. 0°+27) 
Az (1310) 1-(2+)+ 1310 100 on T1.5£18 
+10 +10 nn 15.2+1.2 
wn 8.641.8 
KK 4.7+0.6 
7’ (958) = < 1 
E (1420) 0*(A)+ 1416 60 KKz ~ 40 
+10 +20 nnn ~ 60 
f’ (1514) 0+(2+)+ 1516 40 KK only mode seen 
+3 +10 
F, (1540) 1(A) 1540 40 K*K+K*K only mode seen 
+5 +15 
po’ (1600) 1*(1-)- ~ 1600 ~ 400 4n dominant 
{omn seen} 
| um Possibly seen 
Resonance interpretation uncertain. 
A; (1640) | 1-(2-)+ | ~1640 | ~ 300 | fx ~ 100 
Broad enhancement in the J? = 2- fx partial wave; not a Breit-Wigner resonance. 
@ (1675) 0-(N)- 1666 142 on seen 
+10 +20 3x Possibly seen 
Sx possibly seen 
g (1680) 1*(3-)- 1686 180 2x ~ 2645 
+20 +30 4n ~ 70 
KK ~ 2 
KKn (incl. K*K) ~ 3 
K+ (494) 4(0-) 493.71 See Table A. 1 
K° (498) 497.70 
K* (892)+ 41) 892.2 49.8 Kz zx 100 
(m°-mt = +0.5 $1.1 Kaz < 0.2 
6.1+1.5 MeV) 
Ky 40+) 6 is near 90°, with slow variation, in mass region 
1200-1400 MeV. 
K, (1240) or C | 4(1*) 1242 127 Kaz only mode seen 
+10 +25 
secn in pp at rest [K*x large] 
K, (1280-1400) | $(1*) 1280-1400 (Ke seen] 


[K(z7),., possibly seen] 
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(Table A. 2, continued) 
ll widt P 
Particle | 19(J?)C | Mass M (MeV) Tne Lens | (Major decay channels %) 
Ky (1420) 4(2*) 1421 100 Kx 55.0+2.7 
+5 +10 K*x 29.54 2.5 
Ko 9.2+2.4 
Ko 4.441.7 
Kn 2.042.0 
L (1770) 3(A) 1765 140 Kaa dominant 
+10 +50 Kanan seen 
Other states which require further confirmation are listed in ref. 8. 
TABLE A.3 
. Full width Major decay channels 
Particle | Js?) | Mass (MeV) | T (MeV) | (%) 
p 34°) 938.3 See Table A. 1 
n 939.6 
N (1470) G7) Ph ~ 1470 165-300 Na 60 
Naz 35 
N (1520) 4(3-) Di, 1510-1540 105-150 Nz 55 
Nan ~ 45 
N (1535) 33-) Si, 1500-1600 50-160 Nz 35 
Ny 55 
Nax ~ 10 
N (1670) 3(2-) Di; 1670-1685 115-175 Na 40 
Nan 60 
N (1688) ($+) Fi, 1680-1690 105-180 Na 60 
Nax 40 
N (1700) 3(3-) Sy) 1665-1765 100-300 Na 55 
Naz 25 
N (1780) 4+) Py 1650-1860 50-350 Nx ~ 20 
Nax > 40 
N (1860) (3+) Pais 1770-1860 180-330 Na 25 
Nax > 50 
N (2190) 33-) Gi, 2000-2260 150-325 Na 25 
260-330 | Na 
N (2220) (3+) His 2200-2245 Na 15 
~ 360 Na 
N (2650) 4(2-) ~ 2650 Nx 
=n Nx 99.4 
N (3030) #2) ~ 3030 Ny 0.72-0.74 
a ; 110-122 Nz ~ 30 
A (1236) 3(3*) P35 1230-1236 Naz ~ 70 
140-200 
4 (1650) 3(3-) Sq 1615-1695 
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Table A. 3 (continued) 
Full width Major decay channels 
Particle | (J?) | Mass (MeV) T MeV | a ) 
A (1670) 33°) Dg3 1650-1720 190-270 Na ~15 
Nan > 60 
A (1890) 3(8+) Fys 1840-1920 140-350 Nz ~17 
Naz > 50 
4 (1910) 33+) Ps 1780-1935 200-340 Nz ~25 
Naz ? 
A (1950) 3(2+) Fy, 1930-1980 170-270 | Na 40 
Naz > 25 
A (2420) 33+) 2320-2450 250-350 Na 11 
Naz > 20 
A (2850) 3(7*) ~ 2850 ~ 400 Nz 
A (3230) 2) ~ 3230 ~ 440 Nz 
A 0(3+) 1115.6 See Table A.1 
A (1405) O(3-) Si, 1405 40 Zn 100 
+5 +10 
A (1520) 3-)Di 1518 16 NK 45 +1 
tos +2 +2 In 41s 
Ann 10 +0.5 
onan 0.8+0.1 
A (1670) 0(3-) Soy 1660-1680 23-40 NK 15-35 
An 15-25 
mn 30-50 
A (1690) $-) Dg 1690 30-70 NK 20-30 
+10 an 30-50 
Ann =< 25 
onan < 25 
A (1815) 0(3*) Fi, 1820 70-100 NK ~61 
Z (1385)z 15-20 
A (1830) §-) Dé 1810-1840 70-120 NK ~10 
og ) 08 Zn 20-60 
An ~2 
A (2100) 0(3-) Go, 2090-2120 60-140 NK ~30 
=n ~5 
An <2 
& <3 
Aw <3 
A (2350) 0(?) ~ 2350 140-320 NK 
A (2585) 0(?) ~ 2585 ~ 300 NK 
Zz 1(3*) (+)1189.4 See Table A.1 
(0)1192.5 


(—)1197.4 
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Table A.3 (continued) 


| Full width Major decay channels 
Particle | J*) Mass (MeV) T' MeV (%) 
= (1385) 1(3*) Pi, (+)1383+1 (+)34+2 An 88+2 
(—)1387+1 (—)42+5 Zn 12+2 
= (1670) 1(2-)Dj, 1670 35-60 NK ~ 8 
+10 Zn 30~60 
An ~ 12 
Zann seen 
Ann 
E (1750) 1(4-) Si, 1700-1790 50-100 | NK 12-45 
Ax 
=n 
= (1765) 1) Dig 1765 ~ 120 NK ~4l 
+5 Ax ~ 13 
A(1520)z ~ 15 
2(1385)z ~ 10 
2£n ~ 1 
= (1915) 1(8+) Fi, 1900-1930 50-120 NK ~ 14 
Ax ~ 6 
£1 ~ 6 
2 (1940) 13-)Dig 1865-1950 120-280 NK ~ 21 
Ax ~ 4 
an < 7 
E (2030) 1(3*) Fyy ~ 2030 120-170 NK ~ 20 
Ax ~ 20 
2n ~ 4 
&K =< 2 
& (2250) 1(2) ~ 2250 100-230 NK 
20 
Ax 
& (2455) (12) ~ 2455 ~ 120 NK 
& (2620) (1?) ~ 2620 ~ 175 NK 
roy 4 $*) (0)1314.9 See Table A. 1 
(—)1321.3 
(1530) (27) P,; (0)1531.6+£0.4 (0) 9.1+0.5 En 100 
(—)1535.0+0.6(—) 10.64 2.6 
(1820) 4?) 1795-1870 12-100 AK 
En 
&(1530)2 
2K 
= (1940) +?) 1894-1961 40-140 En 
=(1530)n 


Q- 0(3*) 1672.5 See Table A.1 
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TaBLe A.5 [soscaLAR FACToRs FOR THE Group SU, ‘1!?) 


According to eqn. (9.73) the Clebsch-Gordan coefficients of SU, are the product of SU, Clebsch-Gordan 
coefficients and isoscalar factors. These isoscalar factors 
) 
IY 


also depend on the isospins /,, J, andhypercharges Y,, Y, of the particles in the SU, multiplets m, and ny 
whose product m, Xm we are studying. Two products are considered below: 88 and 108, both of which 
arise in meson-baryon scattering. In the product n,n, the first representation n, refers to the baryon. 
States which occur in the product 8 <8 are shown in Fig. 30, while those in the product 108 are shown in 
Fig. 31. Fig. 30 is the weight diagram of the 27-plet, whose single states are denoted by dots, doubled ones by 





( my ne 
TY, 12¥e 





Fic. 31. States arising from the product 108. (See text.) 


crosses, and tripled one by a triangle. The weight diagrams of the 10, 10*, and the octet are also shown on 
this figure, by solid, dashed, and wavy lines respectively. Figure 31 is the weight diagram of the 35-plet 
whose doubled states are denoted by crosses. The weight diagrams of the 27, 10, and octet are also shown. 

Each table refers to a given combination of J and Y, written over the table. The left-hand column contains 
combinations of states of the initial multiplets leading to given J and Y. Each successive column gives the 


soscalar factors for a given resulting representation m. The sign + under the value of n gives the factor ¢, (n 
in,, nm.) =+1. 
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Table A.5 (continued) 
8X8 = 27+ 10+10*+8,+8,+1 


N:Y=1, 1=% 4:Y=1, 1=3 

27 8p iB ~—s«d10* 27:10 

+ + - - + - 
Nx V5/10  3°>/5/10 - Na | 2/2 -/2/2 
2K -V5/10 —3+/5/10 = ZK | 2/2) V2/2 





OX) PS) Lee] Loe) Lad 


1 
2 
1 
2 
Ny 375/10 -V5/10 3 
AK 375/10 =—-V/5/10 -2 


-V5/10 -—3+/5/10 

V5/10 34/5/10 
375/10 —+/5/10 
3V3/10  —+/5/10 


oles tol tops to| ee 
Ce Ce) Le) [od 


715/10 +/10/10 


_Visio -Vio/10 | 4 
-V10/20 -V15/5 -V/6/4 
330/20 -V5/5  —-v2/4 





NK | V5/5 -+/30/10 ~VW6/6 -V6/6 ~/6/6 
Ek | V3/5 -vV30/10 -V6le ~V6/6 -V6/6 
=n 0 0 V6l3 VW6/6 -vV6/6 
En V30/10 5/5 0 3 3 
An | V30/10 5/5 0 -i -1 
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Table A.5 (continued) 


En V3/6 -3V5/10 3/3 —V30/15 
Zn | V2/2 ~~ -V30/10 0 -Vv5/5 

Ek | V3/3 -vV5/5 -V3/3 V/30/50 
AK | V3/6 = =—V5/10—V3/3- 2030/15 











35 27 10 8 
+ - - + 
2 75/20 2/4 -V5/5 
a 3/5/20 -V2/4 -V/5/5 
V2/4 -3V10/20 -2} 10/5 


Vs/10 0-2/2, 5/5 








27 8 35 27 10 

| an -V3/5 -2V3/s An 1 -V3/4 10/4 

| rk | -2V3/s -V3is| | a | 5/4 2 3/4 
Vis Vila 3 

















35 10 
+ pany 
Qn | V2/2 -V2/2 -V10/5 —+V/15/5 
EK |V2/2 V2/2 -V15/5 +/10/5 
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TABLE A.6 CROSSING MATRICES FOR THE ISOSPIN Group SU{'*”) 


Each reaction is characterized by the isospins of the particles involved. The s-channel reaction is indicated 
above each table. The crossing matrix ¥,,has the matrix elements (X.:);,s,, where J, and J, are the values of 
the isospins in the s- and t-channels. Amplitudes with different isospins belonging to the same channel 
form a column vector. 


Notation: 
Ta Te... 





Th Juz --- | 


I, a1 
| Xa Ihe (Xadiy, (Xiew)t,7, Xow 





Xe | dee (Xen, 











tole toleo 





tol role 
tole tole 


t 
‘ 














tole role 
tole ele 
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Table A.6 (continued) 





vie mje 


wile ole 








141 > 7p” 
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Table A.6 (continued) 














| 1 3 5 | 1 3 & 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
0 | V3 atv3 V3 1/73 a3 V3 
> on V10/6 210/15 —3/+/10 -V10/6 -2V/10/15 3/+/10 Xe 
2 V6 4/6/15 V6ll0 | 1/46 3 -4V6/15 = 6/10 
i i es 3 
2 6 3 2 
Xut 3 -§ ig 3 
5 i 2 AL 
2 2 5 10 
ete PtP 
1 2 | 1 2 
x, : : Xvu 
“12 | 375/10 4 | -3V3/10 4 
. 1 ~t V/5/2 
“12 |3V5fo 8 
B42 + 3749" 
0 1 2 0 1 2 3 
0 —) FE ‘ 3 ae 
1 cor i 35 =f <h =h & 
Xu 2 ~1 3 3 7 4 3 3 7 Xv 
4 20 4 20 4 20 4 20 
3 _1 S&S 2 4 al 2 lL 4 
4 20 4 0 4 20 4 20 
0 1 Se 1 4 
1 =a Se. 
Xu 2 1 13 3 _F 
4 20 4 20 
3 a-i =» es ~~ 
ry 20 q 20 
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TaBLe A.7. CROSSING MATRICES FOR THE Group SU, 4?) 


The s-channel reaction 1, +n, > n3 +n, is indicated above each table, where n, is an SU; multiplet. If 1, and 
n are the allowed multiplets in the s- and t-channels, the crossing matrix has the matrix elements Xan 
Amplitudes with different n belonging to the same channel forma column vector. The notation 85g, 854, 844; 
84g is explained in § 10.3. 







Notation: 


(Xes)ngng 


8+8’ =e 8748" 





i 848 854 855 844 10 10* 27 

i 3 0 0 1 1 . $ 2 

Bun | 0 - -4 0 0 V3l4 45/4 0 

Ba} 0 -% = 0 0 6-3/4 V3/4 0 

Xu} 85s 7 0 0 ~% 1 -i -1 22 
=X,| 844 4 0 0 4 4 0 0 -% 
10 H V5 -WW5  -3 0 2 a a 

10* } es | 1//5 -2 0 : 1 3 

27 3 0 0 a | ad =i 2 

1 1 0 0 1 1 5 & 2 

Bas | 0 z 3 0 0 = -3/4 /3/4 0 

Bea | O = a 0 0 = -V3/4 VJ3/4 0 

Bss 3 o 0 —% 2 -3 = a 

*) aul -b 0 0 -$ -3 0 0 : 
wo | -2 -1/V¥5 1/5 2 0 -1 = a 

toe | -2 //5 -iV5 2 0 a = 2 

as ie g ee 





Nov 25 
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Table A.7 (continued) 





8a 10 10* 27 | 


I 84s 854 855 { 

n 1 0 0 1 -/I -: -; = 

Bas 2 1 0 0 V3si4 0 -V5/4 0 

Be 0 1 ae 0 0 V5l4  =9/5/4 0 

X,| &ss 4 0 0 ie <5 2 2 i 
HN | Bigs oe 0 0 -} 3 0 0 3 
10 -2 5 V5 2 0 : i i 
10" -2 nafJ5S th . 0 i 7 io 

27 } 0 0 3 ty B 2 % 

1 2 0 0 1 =! -} 4 © 

Bas 0 H -1 0 0 -Vv5/4 V'5/4 0 

Bea ji 1 at 0 0 V5/4  ~V5/4 0 

Xn 855 a 0 0 ~% “2 2 2 ‘0 
Bul $ 0 0 boo-E : a 

10 Bg o-V5S 1S 2 0 at =e ue 
10* 1 V/s 1/5 ~2 0 a st -2 

ral H 0 0 3 3 13 1 rd 














85 84 10* 27 
8, g WWV5 12 # 
xX, | 8] IVs 0 V3/2, ~9-V5/20 
= Xy 10 
21 
| : 
8, 
f oN 
| 10 
| 
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